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CHAPTER I 

STATE OF THE AEGHMENT. 

In crossing a lieatli, suppose I pitched my foot against a 
and were asked how the stone came to be there, I 
might possibly answer, that for any thing I knew to the 
contrary it had lain there for ever ; nor would it, perhaps, 
be very easy to show the absurdity of this answer. But sup- 
pose I had found a watch upon the ground, and it should be 
inquired how the watch happened to be in that place, I 
should hardly think of the answer which I had before given, 
that for any thing I knew the watch might have always 
been there. Yet why should not this answer serve for the 
watch as well as for the stone ; why is it not as admissible 
in the second case as in the first ? For this reason, and for 
no other, namely, that when we come to inspect the watch, 
we perceive — what we could not discover in the stone — ^that 
its several parts are framed and put together for a purpose, 
e. g. that they are so formed and adjusted as to produce mo- 
tion, and that motion so regulated as to point out the hour 
of the day ; that if the different parts had been differently 
shaped from what they are, or placed after any other man 
ner or in any other order than that in which they are placed, 
either no motion at all would have been carried on in the 
machine, or none which would have answered the use ti^t 
is now served by it. To reckon up a few of the plainest of 
these parts and of their offices, all tending to one result : 
We see a cylindrical box containing a coiled elastic spring, 
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which, by its endeavor to relax itself, turns round the box. 
We next observe a flexible chain — artiflcially wrought for the 
sake of flexure — communicating the action of the sprin g from 
the box to the fusee. We then And a series of wheels, the 
teeth of which catch in and apply to each other, couducl ing 
the motion from the fusee to the balance and from the bai* 
ance to the pointer, and at the same time, by the size aud 
shape of those wheels, so regulating that motion as to ter- 
minate in causing an index, by an equable and measured 
progression, to pass over a given space in a given time. We 
take notice that the wheels are made of brass, in order to 
keep them from rust ; the springs of steel, no other metal 
being so elastic; that over the face of the watch there is 
placed a glass, a material employed in no other part of the 
work, but in the room of which, if there had been any other 
than a transparent substance, the hour could not be seen 
without opening the case. This mechanism being observed-— 
it requires indeed an examination of the instrument, and 
perhaps some previous knowledge of the subject, to perceive 
and understand it ; but being once, as we have said, observed 
and understood, the inference we thhilc is inevitable, that 
the watch must have had a maker — that there must have 
existed, at some time and at some place or other, an artiflcer 
or artificers who formed it for the purpose which we find it 
actually to answer, who comprehended its construction aud 
designed its use. 

I.' Nor would it, I apprehend, weaken the conclusion, 
that we had never seen a watch made— that we had never 
xnown an artist capable of making one — that we were alto- 
gether incapable of executing such a piece of workmanship 
ourselves, or of understanding in what manner it was per- 
formed ; all thfo being no more tlian what is true of some 
exquisite remains of ancient art, of some lost arts, and, to 
t le generality of mankind, of the more curious productions 
of modern manufacture. Does one min in a million know 
now oval frames arc turned ? Ignorance of this kind exalts 
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GUI opiliioE of tlie unseen and unknown artist’ s sldii, if he be 
unseen and unknown, but raises no doubt in our minds of 
tlie existence and agency of sucll an artist, at some former 
time and in some place or other. IN’or can I perceive that 
it varies at all the inference, whether the question arise con- 
cerning a human agent or concerning an agent of a different 
species, or an agent possessing in some respects a different 
nature. 

IL Neither, secondly, would it invalidate our conclusion, 
that the watch sometimes went wrong, or that it seldom 
W’^ent exactly right. The purpose of the machinery, the 
design, and the designer might be evident, and in the case 
supposed, w^ould be evident, in whatever way w^e accounted 
for the irregularity of the movement, or whether we could 
account for it or not. It is not necessary that a machine be 
perfect, in order to show with wdiat design it w^as made : still 
less necessary, where the only question is whether it were 
made with any design at' all. 

III. Nor, thirdly, would it bring any uncertainty into the 
argument, if there were a few parts of the watch, concern- 
ing which \VQ could not discover or had not yet discovered 
in what manner they conduced to the general eflect ; or even 
some parts, concerning wliich we could not ascertain wdiether 
they conduced to that effect in any manner %vhatever. For, 
as to the iirst branch of the case, if by the loss, or disorder, 
or decay of the parts in question, the movement of the watch 
were foiiiid in fact to be stopped, or disturbed, or retarded, 
no doubt would remain in our minds as to the utility or in- 
tention of these parts, although we should he unable to in- 
vestigate the manner according to which, or the connection 
□y which, the ultimate effect depended upon their action or 
assistance ; and the more complex the machine, the more 
likely is this obscurity to arise. Then, as to the second thing 
supposed, namely, that there were parts which might 
spared without prejudice to the movement of the watch, and 
that we had proved this by experiment, these superfluous 
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parts, even if we were . completely assured that tli(3y were 
such, would not vacate the reasoning which we had institut- 
ed concerning other parts. The indication of coutrivaiice 
remained, with respect to them, nearly as it was belbre, 

IV. JSTor, fourthly, would any man in his senses think tho 
existence of the watch with its various machinery account- 
ed for, by being told that it was one out of possible combi- 
nations of material forms ; that whatever he had found in 
the place where he" found the watch, must have contained 
some internal configuration or other; and that’ tins eonilgu- 
ration might be the structure now exhibited, namely, ol* the 
works of a watch, as well as a difleaent structure. 

V. Nor, fifthly, w^ould it yield his impilry more satislac* 
tion, to he answered that there existed in things a principle 
of order, which had disposed the parts of the watch into their 
present form and situation. He never knew a watch made 
by the principle of order ; nor can he even form to liimseM 
an idea of what is meant by a principle of order, distinct 
from the intelligence of the watchmaker. 

YI. Sixthly, he would be surprised to hear that the mech* 
anism of the watch was no proof of contrivance, only a mo- 
tive to induce the mind to think so : 

VII. And not less surprised to be informed, that th«^ 
watch in his hand was nothing more than the result of the 
laws of metallic nature. It is a perversion of languaj^c to 
assign any law as the efficient, operative cause of any thin<r. 
A law presupposes an agent ; for it is only the mode ‘^accord- 
ing to which an agent proceeds : it implies a power ; for it 
is the order according to which that power acts. Without 
this agent, without thi§ power, which are both distinct from 
itself, the law does nothing, is nothing. The expression, 

“ the law of metallic nature,” may sound strange and harsh 
a philosophic ear; hut it seems quite as justifiable as 
Eoffie others which are more familiar to him, such as ‘‘ the 
law of vegetable nature,” “the law of animal nature,” or, 
indeed, as. “the law of nature” in general, when assigned 
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as tlie cause of phenomena, in exclusion of agency and power, 
or when it is substituted into the place of these. 

YIII. Neither, lastly, would our observer be driven out 
of his conclusion or from his confidence in its truth, by being 
told that he knew' nothing at all about the matter. He 
Imows enough for his argument ; he knows the utility of the 
end ; lie kno ws the subserviency and adaptation of the means 
to the end. These points being known, his ignorance of 
other points, his doubts concerning other points, affect not 
the certainty of his reasoning. The consciousness of know- 
ing little need not beget a distrust of that which he does 
,fcaow. 
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CHAPTER II. 

STATE OF THE ARGUMENT CONTINUEI) 

Suppose, in the next place, that the person who found 
the watch should after some time discover, that iii adtlition 
to all the properties which he had hitherto observed in it, it 
possessed the unexpected property of producing in the course 
of its movement another watch like itself — tiie thing is con- 
ceivable ; that it contained within it a mechanism, a system 
of parts — a mould, for instance, or a complex adjust uieut of 
lathes, files, and other tools — evidently and separately cab 
culated for this purpose ; let us inquire wdiat efiect ought 
such a discovery to have upon his former conclusion. 

L The first effect would be to increase his admiration 
of the contrivance, and his conviction of the consummate 
skill of the contriver. Whether he regarded the object of 
the contrivance, the distinct apparatus, the intricate, yet in 
many parts intelligible mechanism by which it was carried 
on, he -would perceive in this new observation notliinir hut 
an additional reason for doing what he had already done — 
for referring the construction of the watch to design and to 
supreme art. If that construction 'icitliout this property, or 
which is the same thing, before tliis property had been no- 
ticed, proved intention and art to have been employed about 
it, still more strong would the proof appear wdien he came 
to the knowledge of this further property, the crown and 
perfection of all the rest. 

IL He would reflect, that though the watch beibre him 
were in some seme the maker of the watch -^vhich was fab- 
ricated in the course of its movements, yet it was in a very 
different sense from that in which a carpenter, for instance, 
is the maker of a chair — the author of its contrivance, the 
cause of the relation of its parts to their use. With respect 
to these, the first watch was no cause at all to the second : 
in no such sense as this was h the author of the constitution 
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and order, eitlxer of tlie parts wliicli tlie new watcli contain- 
ed, or of tlie parts by the aid and instrumentality of which it 
was produced. We might possibly say, but with great lati- 
tude of expression, that a stream of w'-ater ground corn ; but 
m latitude of expression would allow. us to say, no stretch 
of conjecture could lead us to think, that the stream of water 
built the mill, though it were too ancient for us to know who 
the builder was. What the stream of water does in the affair 
is neither more nor less than this : by the application of an 
unintelligent impulse to a mechanism previously arranged, 
arranged independently of it and arranged by intelligence, 
an effect is produced, iiamel)^ the corn is ground. But the 
effect results from the arrangement. The force of the stream 
cannot he said to he the cause or the author of the effect, still 
less of the arrangement. Understanding and plan in the 
formation of the mill were not the less necessary for any share 
which the water has in grinding the corn ; yet is this share 
the same as that wdiich the watch would have contributed 
to the production of the new watch, upon, the supposition 
assumed in the last section. Therefore, 

III. Though it be now no longer probable that the indi- 
vidual watch wdiich our observer had found was made imme- 
diately by the hand of an artificer, yet doth not this alteration 
in anywise affect the inference, that an artificer had been 
originally employed and concerned in the production. The 
argument from design remains as it was. Marks of design 
and contrivance are no more accounted for now than they 
W’cre before. In the same tiling, %ve may ask for the cause 
of different properties. We may ask for the cause of the 
color of a body, of its hardness, of its heat ; and these causes 
may be all diflerent. We are now asking for the cause of 
that subserviency to a use, that relation to an end, wliich 
■we have remarked in the -watch before us. No answer is 
given to this question, by telling us that a preceding watch 
produced it. There cannot be design without a designer; 
contrivance, without a contriver ;'oi*der, without choice; ar- 
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rangement, without any thing capable of arranging ; subser* 
viency and relation to a purpose, without that which could 
intend a purpose ; means suitable to an end, and executing 
their office in accomplishing that end, without the end ever 
having been contemplated, or the means accommodated to it» 
Arrangement, disposition of parts, subserviency of means tc 
an end, relation of mstruments to a use, imply the presence 
of intelligence and mind. DTo one, therefore, can rational Iv 
believe that the insensible, inanimate Watch, from wdiich the 
w^atch before us issued, was the proper cause of the mechan- 
ism we so much admire in it — could be truly said to have 
constructed the instrument, disposed its parts, assigned tlieii 
office, determined their order, action, and mutual dependen- 
cy, combined their several motions into one result, and that 
also a result connected with the utilities of other beings. All 
these properties, therefore, are as much unaccounted for as 
they were before. 

lY. JN'or is any thing gained by running the difficulty 
farthei back, that is, by supposing the w^atch before us to 
have been produced from aimther wmteh, that from a former, 
and so on indefinitely. Our going back ever so far brings 
us no nearer to the least degree of satisfaction upon the sub- 
ject. Contrivance is still unaccounted for. We still want 
a contriver. A designing mind is neither supplied by this 
supposition nor dispensed with. If the difficulty were dimin- 
ished the farther w^e went hack, by going back indefinitely 
we might exhaust it. And this is the only case to which 
this sort of reasoning applies. W’’her6 there is a tendency, 
or, as w^e increase the number of terms, a continual approach 
towards a limit, there, by supposing the number of terms to 
be what is called mfinite, we may conceive the limit to be 
attained ; but where there is no such tendency or approach, 
nothing is efiected by lengthening the series. There is nc 
difference as to the point in question, whatever there may 

be as to many points, between one series and another be* 

tween a series wdiich is finite, and a series which is infinite. 
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k cHain composed of an infinite number of links can no more 
support itself than a cliain composed of a finite number oi 
links. And of this we are assured, though we never can 
have tried the experiment ; because, by increasing the num- 
ber of links, from ten, for instance, to a hundred, from a hun- 
dred to a thousand, etc., -we make not the smallest approach, 
we observe not the smallest tendency towards self support. 
There is no difierence in this respect — yet there may be a 
great difference in several respects — ^betv/een a chain of a 
greater or less length, between one chain and another, be- 
tween one that is finite and one that is infinite. This very 
much resembles the case before us. The machine which we 
are inspecting demonstrates, by its construction, contrivance 
and design. Contrivance must have had a contriver, de- 
sign a designer, whether the rnacliine immediately proceed- 
ed from another machine or not. That circumstance alters 
not the case. That other machine may, in like manner, have 
proceeded from a former machine : nor does that alter the 
case ; the contrivance must have had a contriver. That for- 
mer one from one preceding it : no alteration still ; a contriv- 
er is still necessary. ISTo tendency is perceived, no approach 
towards a diminution of this necessity. It is the same with 
any and every succession of these machines — a succession of 
ten, of a hundred, of a thousand ; with one series, as with 
another — a series which is finite, as with a series which is 
infinite. In wdiatever other respects they may differ, in this 
they do not. In all equally, contrivance and design are 
lui accounted for. 

The question is not simply. How came the first watch 
into existence ? which question, it may be pretended, is done 
away by supposing the series of watches thus produced from 
one .another to have been infinite, and consequently to have 
had no such Jirst, for wdiich it was necessary to provide a 
cause. This, perhaps, w^ould have been nearly the state of 
the question, if nothing had been before us but an unorgan- 
ized, unmechanized substance, without mark or iiidicatioD 

2 "' 
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of contrivance. It miglit be difficult to show that such sul> 
stance could not have existed from eternity, either in suc- 
cession— if it Avere possible, which I think it is not, for unor- 
ganized bodies to spring from one another — or by individual 
perpetuity. But that is not the question now. To suppose 
it to be so, is to suppose that it made no difiereiice whether 
he had found- a watch or a stone. As it is, the metaphysics 
of that question have no place ; for, in the watch which wo 
are examining, are seen contrivance, design, an end, a pur- 
pose, means for the end, adaptation to the purpose. And 
the question which irresistibly presses upon our thoughts is, 
Whence this contrivance and design ? The thing required 
is the intending mind, the adapted hand, the intelligence by 
which that hand was directed. This question, this demand^ 
is not shaken off by increasing a number or succession of 
substances destitute of these properties ; nor the more, by 
increasing that number to inhuity. Ii‘it be said, that upon 
the supposition of one watcli being produced from another in 
the course of that other’s movements, and by means of the 
mechauism within it, w^e have a cause for the watch in my 
hand,^ namely, the watch from which it proceeded— I deny, 
that for the design, the contrivance, the suitableness of means 
to an end, the adaptation of instruments to a use, all oi 
which we discover in the watch, we have any causJ what- 
ever. It is m vain, therefore, to assign a series of such causes, 
or to allege that a series may be carried back to infinity ; fox 
I do not admit that we have yet any cause at all for the 
phenomena, still less any series of causes either finite or inffi 
nite. Here is contrivance, but no contriver ; proofs of desi^m 
but no designer. ° 


T. Onr observer would further also relieet. that the mak- 
er of the watch before him was, in truth and reality the 
maker of every watch produced from it : there hein-r 4 dif 
femree, except that the latter manifests a more exquisite 
skiU between the maldng of another watch with his own 
hands, b) the mediation of files, lathes, chisels, etc., and thr 
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disposing, fixing, and inserting of these instruments, or of 
others equivalent to them, in the body of the watch already 
made, in such a manner as to form a new watch in the 
course of the movements which he had given to the old one. 
It IS only working by one set of tools instead of another. 

The conclusion which th^JirU examination of the watch, 
of its w^oiks, construction, and movement, suggested, was, 
that it must have had, for cause and author of that construc- 
tion, an artificer who understood its mechanism and designed 
its use. This conclusion is invincible. A second examina' 
tiou presents us wdth a new discovery. The w^atch is found, 
in the course of its movement, to produce another watch 
similar to itself ; and not only so, but Ave perceive in it a 
system or orgariizatiGii separately calculated for that pur- 
pose. What effect w^ould this discovery have, or ought it to 
have, upon our former inference? \Yhat, as hath already 
been said, hut to increase beyond measure our admiration 
of the skill which had been employed in the formation of 
such a machine? Or shall it, instead of this, all at once 
turn us round to an opposite conclusion, namely, that no art 
or skill w’hatever has been concerned in the business, al- 
tliongh all other .cAudences of art and skill remain as they 
Avere, and this last' and supreme piece of art be now added 
to the rest? Can this he maintained without ahsuidity I 
let this is atheism. 
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CHAPTER III. 

APPLICATION OP THE AEGUMENT. 

This is atheism ; for every indication of eontrivauce, 
every manifestation of design which existed in the watch, 
exists in the w^orks of nature, with the difference on the 
side of nature of being greater and more, and that in a de 
gree which exceeds all computation. I mean, that the con 
trivances of nature suipass the contiivances of art, in the 
complexity, subtilty, and curiosity of the mechanism j and 
still moie, if possible, do they go bej'ond them in number 
and variety , yet, in a multitude of cases, are not less evi- 
dently mechanical, not less evid-ently contrivances, not less 
evidently accommodated to their end or suited to their office, 
than are the most perfect productions of human ingenuity. 

I know.no better method of introducing so large a sub- 
. ject, than that of comparing a single thing with a single 
thing ; an eye, for example, with a telescope. As far as the 
examination of the instrument goes, there is precisely the 
same proof that the eye was made for vision, as there is that 
the telescope was made for assisting it. They are made 
upon the same principles ; both being adjusted to the laws 
by which the transmission and refraction of rays of light are 
regulated. I speak not of the origin of the laws themselves ; 
but such laws being fixed, the construction in both oases is 
adapted to them. For instance, these laws require, in order 
to produce the same effect, that the rays of light, in passin-r 
from water into the eye, should be refracted by a more con“ 

■ vex surface than when it passes out of air into the eye Ac 
cordmgly we find - that the eye of a fish, in that part of it 
called the crystalhne lens, is much rounder than the eye of 
terrestrial ammals. What plainer manifestation ofdesimi can 
there be than this difference ? What could a mathentatica] 
instrument maker have done more to show his kiiowledtre of 
hi3 principle, his application of that knowledge, IPs suiting 
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pf his means to his end- — I will not say to display the com- 
pass or excellence of liis skill and art, for in these all com- 
parison is indecorous, but to testify counsel, choice, consider- 
ation. purpose ? 

To some it may appear a difference sufficient to destroy 
ail similitude between the eye and the telescope, that the 
one is a perceiving organ, the other an unperceiving instru- 
ment. The fact is that they are both instruments. And as 
to the mechanism, at least as to mechanism being employed, 
and even as to the kind of it, this circumstance varies not 
the analogy at all. For observe what the constitution of the 
eye is. It is necessary, in order to produce distinct vision, 
that an image or picture of the object be formed at the bot- 
tom of the eye.=^ Whence this necessity arises, or how the 
picture is connected with the sensation or contributes to it, 
it may be difficult, nay, we wdll confess, if you please, im- 
possible for us to search out. But the present question is not 
concerned in the inquiry. It may he true, that in this and 
in other instances we trace mechanical contrivance a certain 
way, and that then we come to something which is not me- 
chanical, or which is inscrutable. But this affects not the 
certainty of our investigatioii, as far as we have gone. The 
difference between an animal and an automatic statue con- 
sists in this, that in the animal we trace the mechanism to 
a certain point, and then we are stopped ; either the mech- 
anism being too subtile for our discernment, or something else 

^ Plate I., Eio. 1. A section of the human eye. It is formed of 
various coats^ or membranes, enclosing pellucid humors of different 
degrees of density, and adapted for collecting the rays of light into a 
focus upon the nerve situated at the bottom of the eyeball ; a, is the 
aqueous humor, a thin fluid like water j 6, the crystalline lens^ of a 
dense texture ; c, the viU lous humor, a very delicate gelatinous sub- 
stance, named from its resemblance to melted glass. Thus the crys* 
tailine is more dense than the vitreous, and the vitreous more dense 
than the aqueous humor. They are all perfectly transparent, and 
together make a compound lens which refracts the rays of light issuing 
from an object, and delineates its figure, e, in the focus upon the 
retina, inverted. 
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besides the knowa laws of mechanism taking place ; where- 
as, in the automaton, for the comparatively few motions ol 
which it is capable, we trace the mechanism throughout 
l^ut, up to the limit, the reasoning is as clear and certain in 
the one case as in the other. In the example before us it 
IS a matter of certainty, because it is a matter which expe ' 
rience and observation demonstrate, that the formation of an 
image at the bottom of the eye is necessary to perfect vision, 
The image itself can be shown. Whatever afiects the dis- 
tinctness of the image, affects the distinctness of the vision. 
The formation then of such an image being necessary— no 
matter how— to the sense of sight and to the exercise of 
that sense, the apparatus by which it is formed is construct- 
ed and put together not only with infinitely more art, but 
upon the selfsame principles of art, as in the telescope or 
the camera-obscura. The perception arising from the image 
may be laid out of the question j for the production of the 
image, these are instruments of the same kind. The end 
is the same ; the means are the same. The purpose in both 
is alike; the contrivance for accomplishing that purpose is 
in both alike. The lenses of the telescopes and the humors 
of the eye bear a complete resemblance to one another, in 
their figure, their position, and in their power over the rays 
of light, namely, in bringing each pencil to a point at the 
right distance from the lens ; namely, in the eye, at the ex- 
act place where the membrane is spread to receive it. How 
is it possible, under circumstances of such close affinity, and 
under the operation of equal evidence, to exclude contriv- 
ance from the one, yet to acknowledge the proof of contriv- 
ance having been employed, as the plainest and clearest of 
all propositions, in the other ? 

The resemWance between the two cases is still more ac- 
curate, and obtains in more points than we have yet repre- 
sented, Dr than we are, on the first view of the subject, aware 
01. In dioptric telescopes there is an imperfection of this 
natars. Pencils of light, in passing through glass lenses, 
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are separated into different colors, thereby tinging the object, 
especially the edges- of it, as if it were viewed through a 
prism. To correct this inconvenience had been long a desid- 
eratum in the art. At last it came into the mind of a saga- 
cious optician, to inquire how this matter was managed in 
the eye, in which there was exactly the same difficulty to 
contend with as in the telescope. His observation taught 
iiim that in the eye the evil was cured by combining lenses 
composed of different substances, that is, of substances which 
possessed diflerent refracting powers. Our artist borrowed 
thence his hint, and produced a correction of the defect by 
imitating, in glasses made from different materials, the effects 
of the different humors through which the rays of light pass 
before they reach the bottom of the eye. Could this be in 
the eye without purpose, which suggested to the optician the 
only effectual means of attaining that purpose ? 

But further, there are other points, not so much perhaps 
of strict resemblance between the two, as of superiority of 
the eye over the telescope, yet of a superiority which, being 
founded in the law^s that regulate both, may furnish topics 
of fair and just comparison. Two things were wanted to 
the eye, which were not "wanted, at least in the same degree, 
to the telescope ; and these were the adaptation of the organ, 
first, to different degrees of light, and secondly, to the vast 
diversity of distance at Avhieh objects are viewed by the na- 
ked eye, namely, from a few inches to as many miles. These 
difficulties present not themselves to the maker of the tele- 
scope. He wants all the light he can get ; and he never 
directs his instrument to objects near at hand. In the eye, 
both these cases were to he provided for ; and for the purpose 
of providing for them, a subtile and appropriate mechanism 
IS introduced. 

I. In order to exclude excess of light when it is exces- 
sive, and to render objects visible under obscurer degrees of 
it when no more can he had, the hole or aperture in the eye 
throuorh which the light enters is so formed as to contract 
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or dilate itself for the purpose of admitting a greater or less 
number of rays at the same time. The cliamber of the eye 
is a camera-obscura, which, when the light is too small, can 
enlarge its opening ; when too strong, can again contract it ; 
and that without any other assistance than that of its own 
exquisite macliineiy. It is- farther also, in the human sub- 
ject, to be ^observed, that this hole in the eye wliich we call 
the pupil, under all its diiTerent dimensions, retains its exact 
circular shape. This is a structure extremely artificial. Let 
an artist only try to execute the same ; he will find that his 
threads and strings must be disposed with great considera- 
tion and contrivance, to make a circle which shall continu- 
ally change its diameter yet preserve its form. This is done 
in the eye by an application of fibres, that is, of strings sim- 
ilar, in their position and action, to what an artist would and 
must employ, if he had the same piece of workmanship to 
perform. 

11. The second difficulty which has been stated was the • 
suiting of the same organ to the perception of objects that 
lie near at hand, within a few inches, we will suppose, of 
the eye, and of objects Avhich are placed at a considerable 
distance from it, that, for example, of as many furlongs — I 
speak in both cases of the distance at wliich distinct vision 
can be exercised. Now this, according to the principles ol 
optics, that is, according to the laws by which the transmis- 
sion of light is regulated— and these laws are fixed— -could 
not be done without the organ itself undergoing an alteration, 
and receiving au adjustment that might correspond with 
the exigency of the case, that is to say, with the difierent 
inclination to one another under which the rays of light 
reached it. Rays issuing from points placed at a small dis- 
tance from the eye, and which consequently must enter the 
eye in a spreading or diverging order, cannot, by the same 
optical instrument in the same state, be brought to a point, 
that IS, be made to form an image in the same place, with 
rays proceeding from objects situated at a much greater dis- 
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lance; and which rays arrive at the eye in directions neaiiy, 
(and physically, speaking) parallel. It requires a rounder 
Lens to do it. The point of concourse behind the lens must 
fail crifieally upon the retina, or the vision is confused; yet 
otlier things remaining the same, this point, by the irnmuta- 
lilu I roperties of light, is carried further back when the rayi^ 
proceed from a near object thau’wdien they are sent from 
one that is remote. A person who was using an optical 
instrument would manage this matter by changing, as the 
occasion required, his lens or his telescope, or by adjusting 
the distance of his glasses with his hand or his screw ; but 
how is this to be managed in the eye ? Yvliat the alteration 
was, or in what part of the eye it took place, or by what 
means it was efiected — -for if the known laws which govern 
the refraction of light be maintained, some alteration in the 
state of the organ there must be — had long formed a subject 
of inquiry and conjecture. The change, though sufficient for 
the purpose, is so minute as to elude ordinary observation. 
Some very late discoveries, deduced irom a laborious and 
most accurate inspection of the structure and operation of the 
('rgari, seem at length to have ascertained the mechanical 
hUeralioii which the parts of the eye undergo. It is found, 
tliat by the action of certain muscles called the straight mus- 
cles,^' and which action is the most advantageous that could 
bo imagined for the purpose — ^it is found, I say, that when- 
ever the eye is directed to a near object, three changes are 
produced in it at the same time, all severally contributing to 
tiic adj ustment required. The cornea or outermost coat of the 
aye is rendered more round and prominent, the crystalline 
lens underneath is pushed forward, and the axis of vision, 

Plate L, Fig. 2. There are four sti-aight muscles, a, a, belong to 
.he globe of the eye, each arising from the bottom of the orbit, where 
they surround c, the optic nerve. They are strong and fleshy, and 
are inserted by I'road thin tendons at the fore part of the globe of the 
eye into the tunica sclerotica,. Their use is to turn the eye in differ- 
ent directions; hence they are severally named levator oculi, depres- 
sor oouii, adductor oculi, and abductor ocuii, 
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as the depth of the eye is called, is elongated. These changes 
in the eye vary its power over the rays oi’ light in sncli a 
raanrier and degree as to produce exactly the eilect which 
is Avanted, namely, the formation of an image lijmi the 
na, whether the rays come to the eye in a state of divergen- 
cy, which is the case when the object is near to tlic eye, or 
:;ome parallel to one another, which is the case when the 
object is placed at a distance. Can any thing he more deci- 
sive of contrivance than this is ? The most secret laAvs of 
optics must haA'C been known to the author of a structure 
endowed with such a capacity of change. It is as though an 
optician, when he had a nearer object to yiow, should rectiiy 
his instrument by putting in another glass, at the same time 
drawing out also his tube to a diliereiit length. 

Obseiwe a new-born child first lifting up its eyelids. What 
does the opening of the curtain discover ? The anterior part of 
two pellucid globes, v/hicli, when they come to be examined, 

are found to be constructed upoii strict optical principles 

the selfsame principles upon Avhich v/e ourselves construct 
optical instiuments. Vi e find them perfect for the purpose 
of forming an image by rehactioii ; composed of parts exe- 
cuting different offices ; one part having iulfilied its office 
upon the pencil of light, delivering it over to the action oi 
another part , that to a thirci, and so onward ! the progressivi 
action depending for its success upon the nicest amrmiuut- 
est adjustment of the parts concerned ; yet these parts so in 
fact adjusted as to produce, not by a simple action or effect, 
but by a combination of actions and cfiects, the result which 
is ultimately wanted. ■ And fbrasinuch as this organ would 
nave to operate under didereiit circumstances, with strong 
degrees of light and with weak degrees, upon near objects 
and upon remote ones, and these differences demanded, ac- 
cording to the laws by which the transmission of light is 
regulated, a corresponding diversity of structure^-tlmt the 
aperture, for example, through Avhich the light passes should 
be larger or less — the lenses rounder or flatter, or that tiieir 
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distanc i from the tablet upon which the picture is delineated 
siioiild he shortened or lengthened — this, I say, being the 
case, aiid the difficulty to which the eye was to be adapted, 
we £iid its several parts capable of being occasionally chang- 
ed, and a most artificial apparatus provided to produce that 
ehange. . This is far beyond the common regulator of a 
ivatch, which requires the touch of a foreign hand to set it; 
but it is not altogether unlike Harrison’s contrivance for 
making a watch regulate itself, hy inserting within it a ma- 
chinery which, by the artful use of the different expansion of 
metals, preserves the equability of the motion under all the 
various temperatures of heat and cold in which the instru- 
ment may happen to be placed. The ingenuity of this last 
contrivance has been justly praised. Shall, therefore, a struc- 
ture which differs from it chiefly by surpassing it, be account- 
ed no contrivance at all ; or, if it be a contrivance, that it is 
without a contriver ? 

But this, though much, is not the whole : by different 
species of animals, the faculty we are describing is possessed 
ill degrees suited to the different range of vision which their 
mode of life and of procuring their food requires. Birchs for 
instance, in general, procure their food by means of their 
beak ; and the distance between the 'eye and the point oi 
the beak being saiaii, it becomes necessary that they should 
have the power of seeing very near objects distinctly. On 
the other hand, from being often elevated much above the 
ground, living in the air, and moving through it with great 
velocity, they require for their safety, as well as for assisting 
them, in descrying their prey, a power \)f seeing at a great 
distance — a povver of which, in birds of rapine, surprising 
Bxamples are given. The fact accordingly is, that two pe- 
ruliarilies are found in the eyes of birds, both tending to fa- 
nliiaie the change upon which the adjustment of the eye to 
different distances depends. The one is a bony, yet, in most 
species, a flexible ririi or hoop, surrounding the broadest part 
of the eye, which confining the action of the muscles to that 
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pari, increases the effect of their lateral pressure upoii the 
orb, by which pressure its axis is elongated for the purpose 
of looking at very near objects. The oilier is an additicnai 
muscle called the rnarsupium, to draw, on occasion, the 
crystallhie lens hack, and to fit the same eye for liie viewing 
of very distant objects. By these means, the eyes of birds 
nan pass from one extreme to another of their scale of adjust- 
ment, with more ease and readiness than the eyes of other 
animals. 

The eyes d fishes also, compared with tliose of terrestrial 
animals, exhibit certain distinctions of structure adapted U> 
their state and element. We have already observed upon 
the figure of the crystalline compensating by its roimdness 
the density of the medium through which their light passes. 
To which we have to add, that the eyes of fish, in their nat- 
ural and indolent state, appear to be adjusted to near ob- 
lects, in this respect differing from the human eye, as well 
is those of quadrupeds and birds. The ordinary shape of 
the fish’s eye being in a much higher degree convex than 
that of land animals, a corresponding diOhrence attends its 
muscular conformation, namely, that it is throughout calcu- 
lated £ox flattening the eye. 

pie iris also m the eyes of Jish does not admit of coii- 
iraotion. This is a great dilTerence, of which the probable 
reason is, that the diminished light in water is never too 
Strong for the retina. 


in the ee/, which has to work its head through sand and 
pavel, the roughest and harshest substances, there is placed 
b.3fore the eye, and at some distance li-om it, a transparent 
horny, convex ease or covering, which, without obstrnctina 
.he sight, defends the organ. To such an animal could any 
.liiug be more wanted or more useful ? 

Thus, in comparing the eyes of different kinds of animals, 
we see m their resemblances and distinctions one general 
plan laid down, and that plan varied with the varyino- esi- 

genoies to which it is to be applied. ^ 
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i^liere is one property however, common, I believe, to all 
eyes, at least to all which have been examined,=^ namely, 
that the optic nerve enters the bottom of the eye not in the 
centre or middle, but a little on one side — not in the point 
where the axis of the eye meets the retina, but between that 
point and the nose. The diherence which this makes is, 
that no part of an object is unperceived by both eyes at the 
same time. 

In considering vision as achieved by the means of an 
image formed at the bottom of the eye, we can never reflect 
without wonder upon the smallness yet correctness of the 
picture, the subtilty of the touch, the fineness of the lines. 
A. landscape of fi ve or six square leagues is brought into a 
space of half an inch diameter, yet the multitude of objects 
which it contains are all preserved, are ail discriminated in 
their magnitudes, positions, figures, colors. The prospect 
from Hampstead-hiil is compressed into the compass of a 
sixpence, circumstantially represented. A stage»coach, 
travelling at an ordinary speed for half an hour, passes in 
the eye only over one-twelfth of an inch, yet is this change 
of place in the image .distinctly perceived througliout its 
whole progress ; for it is only by means of that perception 
that the motion of the coach itself is made sensible to the 
eye. If any thing can abate our admiration of the small- 
ness of the visual tablet compared with the extent of vision, 
it is a reflection which the view of nature leads us every 
hour to make, namely, that in the hands of the Creator, 
great and little are nothing. 

Sturmius held that the examination of the eye was a 
cure for atheism. Besides that conformity to optical prin- 
ciples wiiich its internal constitution displays, and which 
alone amounts to a manifestation of intelligence having been 
exerted in the structure — ^besides this, which forms, no doubt, 
the leading chara.cter of the organ, there is to he seen, in 

* The eye of the seal or sea-calf, I understand, is an exception. 
&lem. Acad. Paris, 1710, p. 123. 
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every lliiiig belonging to it and about it, an extraordiiiaii? 
degree of care, an anxiety for its preservation, dne^, if we 
may so speak, to its value and its teiideriiesB. It is lodged 
in a strong, deep, bony socket, composed by tiie jiiiiction of 
seven different bones, ^ bellowed out at tlieir edges. In so-nie 
few species, as that of tbe coatimondi,t the orbit is not bony 
throughout; but whenever this is the case, the upper, which 
is the deficient part, is supplied by a cartilaginous ligariient, 
a substitution which shows the same care. Within this 
socket it is embedded in fat, of all animal siihstaiices the 
best adapted both to its repose and motion. It is sheltered 
by the eyehrow^s — an arch of hair which, like a thatchecl 
penthouse, prevents the sweat and moisture of the forehead 
from running down into it. 

But it is still better protected by its lid. Of the super- 
ficial parts of the animal frame, I know none which, in its 
office and structure, is more deserving of attention than tlir 
eyelid. It defends the eye ; it wipes it ; it closes it in sleep 
A.re there in any work of art whatever, purposes more evi- 
dent than those which this organ fulfils ; or an apparatus 
for executing those purposes more intelligible, more appro- 
priate, or more mechanical ? If it be overlooked by the ob- 
server of nature, it can only he because it is obvious and 
familiar. This is a tendency to be guarded against. We 
pass by the plainest instances, while we are exploring those 
which are rare and curious ; by which conduct of the under- 
standing w’-e sometimes neglect the strongest observations, 
being taken up with others which, though more recondite 
and scientific, are, as solid arguments, entitled to much less 
consideration. 

In order to keep the eye moist and clean — w'hicli quaii* 
ties are necessary to its brightness and its use — a 'wash k 
constantly supplied by a secretion for the purpose ; and the 
superfluous brine is conveyed to the nose through a perfora- 

* Heister, sect. 89. 

t Memoirs of the Eoyal Academy, Paris, p. 1 1 7. 
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tioii in the bone as large as a goose-quill. When once the 
finici has entered the nose, it spreads itself upon the inside of 
the nostril, and is evaporated by the current of warm aii 
%v]iich in the coarse of respiration is continually passing ovei 
it. Can any pipe or outlet for carrying oif the waste liquo? 
from a dye-house or a distilleiy, be more mechanical lhais 
lliis is ? It is easily perceived that the eye must want moist- 
ure ; but could the want of the eye generate the gland wdiich 
produces the tear, or bore the hole by which it is discharg- 
ed — a hole through a bone ? 

It is observable that this provision is not found in hsh— 
the element in w^hich they live supplying a constant lotion 
to the eye. 

It were, however, injustice to dismiss the eye as a piece 
of mechanism, without noticing that most exquisite of all 
contrivances, the nictitating membrane , which is found in 
the eyes of birds and of many quadrupeds. Its use is to 
sweep the eye, which it does in an instant — to spread over 
it the lachrymal humor — to defend it also from sudden inju- 
ries ; yet not totally, when drawn upon the pupil, to shut 
out the light. The commodiousness with which it lies fold- 
ed up in the inner corner of the eye, ready for use and ac- 
tion, and the quickness with wdiich it executes its purpose, 
are properties known and obvious to every observer ; but 

'55* Plate L, Fig. 3. a, is the mi hviinal gland, which supplies this 
fluid ; it is situated at the outer and. upper part of the orbit of the 
eye, and secretes or separates tears from the blood. There are five or 
six ducts or tubes, b, which convey this fluid to the globe of the eye, 
for the purpose of keeping it moist and facilitating its movements : 
the motion of the eyelid diffuses the tears, and c, c, the puncta lachry- 
malia^ take up the superfluous moisture, which passes through d, the 
lazhrimal sac and duct, into the nostril at c. 

t Plate L, Fig. 4. The nictitating membrane, or third eyelid, is 
3. thin, semitransparent fold of the conjunctive, which in a state of 
rest lies in the inner corner of the eye, with its loose edge nearly ver- 
tical, but can be drawn out so as to cover the whole fiiont of the eye- 
ball. By means of this membrane, according to Cuvier, the eagle is 
enabled to look at the sun. 
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what is equally admirable, though not quite so obvious, ib 
the combination of two kinds of substance, muscular and 
elastic, and of two diflerent kinds of action, by which the 
motion of this membrane is performed. It is not, as in ordi- 
nary cases, by the action of two antagonist muscles— the one 
pulling forward and the other backward — ^that a reciprocal 
change is efleoted, but it is thus : the membrane itself is an 
elastic substance, capable of being drawn out by force like a 
piece of elastic gum, and by its own elasticity returning, 
when the force is removed, to its former position. Such be- 
ing its nature, in order to fit it up for its office, it is connect- 
ed, by a tendon or thread, with a muscle in the back part of 
the eye: this tendon or thread, though strong, is so fine as 
not to obstruct the sight even when it passes across it ; and 
the muscle itself being placed in the back part of the eye, 
derives from its situation the advantage not only of being 
secure, hut of being out of the way, which it would hardly 
have been in any position that could be assigned to it in the 
anterior part of the orb, where its function lies. When the 
muscle behind the eye contracts, the membrane by means 
of the communicating thread is instantly drawn over the 
fore part of it. When the muscular eoiitraction — which is 
a positive and most probably a voluntary effort— ceases to 
he exerted, the elasticity alone of the membrane brings it 
back again to its position.* Does not this, if any thing°can 
do It, bespeak an artist, master of his work, acquainted with 
his materials ? “ Of a thousand other things,” say the French 
academicians, “ we perceive not the contrivance, because wo 
understand them only by their effects, of w'hich we know not 
ihe causes; but we here treat of a machine, all the parts 
Whereof are visible, and whiob need only be looked upon to 
discover the reasons of its motion and aotioii.”t 


^ ™iosopliical Transactions, 1796. 

t Memoirs for a Natural History of Animals, by the Roval 
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111 the Configuration of the muscle which, though placed 
behind the eye, draws the nictitating membrane over the 
eye, there is what the' authors just now quoted deservedly 
call a marvellous mechanism. I suppose this structure to 
be found in other animats'; but in the memoirs from which 
this account is taken, it is anatomically demonstrated only 
in the cassowary. The muscle is passed throiLgli a loop 
formed by another muscle^ and is there inflected as if it 
were round a pulley. This is a peculiarity — and observe 
the advantage of it. A single muscle with a straight ten- 
don, which is the common muscular form, would have been 
sufEcieiit, if it had had power to draw far enough. But thiv 
contraction necessary to draw the membrane over the whole 
eye, required a longer muscle than could lie straight at the 
bottom of the eye. Therefore, in order to have a greater 
length ill a less compass, the chord of the main muscle 
makes an angle. This so far answ'ers the end ; but still fur- 
ther, it makes an angle, not round a fixed pivot, but round 
a loop formed by another muscle, wdiich second muscle, 
whenever it contracts, of course twdtclies the first muscle at 
the point of iiifiectioii, and thereby assists the action designed 
by both. 

One question may possibly have dwelt in the rea-der^s 
mind during the perusal of these observations, namely, Why 
should not the Deity have given to the animal the faculty oi 
vision at once ? Why this circuitous perception ; the minis- 
try of so many means ; an element provided for the purpose ; 
reflected from opaque substances, refracted through trans- 
parent ones, and both according to precise laws ; then a 
complex organ, an intricate and artificial apparatus, in or- 
der, by the operation of this element and in conformity with 
the restrictions of these law^s, to produce an image upon a 
membrane communicating wdth the brain? Wf.erefore all 
this ? WTiy make the difEculty in order to surmount it ? li 
to perceive objects by some other mode than that of touch, 
ox objects wdiich lay out of the reach of that sense, were the 
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tiling proposed, could not a simple volition of tlie Creator 
have comniunicated the capacity ? Why resort to contriv- 
ance where power is omnipotent? Coiitrivaiice. by its verj" 
definition and nature, is the refuge of imperfection. To 
have recourse to expedients implies difiiculty, impediment, 
restraint, defect of power. This question belongs to the other 
senses as wellas to sight; to the general functions of ani- 
mal life, as nutrition, secretion, respiration; to the economy 
of vegetables — ’and indeed to almost all the operations of 
nature. The question, therefore, is of very wide extent ; and 
among other answers wiiich may be given to it, besides 
reasons of which probably we are ignorant, one ans'wer is? 
this : It is only by the display of contrivance tlmt the ex- 
istence, the agency, the wisdom of the Deity could be testi- 
fied to his rational creatures. . This is the scale by v/hich we 
ascend to all the knowiedge of our Creator wiiich we possess, 
so far as it depends upon the phenomena or the wmrks of 
nature. Take away this, and you take aw^ay firom us every 
subject of observation and ground of reasoning ; I mean, as 
our rational faculties are formed at present. Wliatcver is 
done, God could have done without the intervention of in- 
struments or means ; but it is in the construction of inslru- 
meiits, ill the cnoice and adaptation of means, that a crea- 
tive intelligeiice is seen. It is this wiiich constitutes the 
order and beauty of the universe. God, therefore, has been 
pleased to prescribe limits to his own powder, and to work his 
ends within those limits. The general law^s of matter have 
perhaps prescribed the nature of these limits ; its inertia ; its 
reaction ; the laws which govern the cornniunicatiori of mo- 
tion, the refraction and refiection of light, and the constitii- 
Jon of fluids non-elastic and elastic, the transniissioii of 
scund through the latter ; the laws of magnetism, of electri- 
city, and probably others yet undiscovered. These are geiv 
era! law^s ; and when a particular purpose is to be eflected 
It is not by making a newiaw, nor by the suspension of the 
old ones, nor by making them .wind and bend, and yield to 
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the occasio2i-~for nature with great steadiness adheres to 
and supports them— but it is, as w^e have seen in the eye, 
by the interposition of an apparatus corresponding with these 
laws, and suited to the exigency which results from them, 
that the purpose is at length attained. As we have said, 
therefore, God prescribes limits to his power, that he may 
let in the exercise and thereby exhibit demonstrations of his 
wisdom. For then — -that is, such laws and limitations being 
laid down — it is as though one Being should have fixed cer- 
tain rules, and, if we may so speak, provided certain mate- 
rials, and afterwards have committed to another Being, ■ 
out of these materials, and in subordination to these rules, 
the task of drawing forth a creation: a supposition which 
evidently leaves room and induces indeed a necessity for con- 
trivance. Nay, there maybe many such agents, and many 
ranks of these. ”We do not advance this as a doctrine either 
of philosophy or of religion ; hut we say that the subject may 
safely he represented under this view, because the Beity, 
acting himself by general laws, will have the same conse- 
quences upon our reasoning as if he had prescribed these 
laws to another. It has been said, that the problem of crea- 
tion was, “ attraction and matter being given, to make a 
world out of them and, as above explained, this statement 
perhaps does not convey a false idea. 

We have mad) choice of the eye as an instance upon 
which to rest the argument of Ibis chapter. Some smgle 
example was to be proposed, and the eye oiTered itself un- 
der the advantage of admitting of a strict comparison with 
optical instruments. The ear, it is probable, is no less arti- 
ficially and mechanically adapted to its ofEce than the eye. 
But we know less about it; we do not so well understand 
the action, the use, or the mutual dependency of its intenial 
parts. Its general form how^ever, both external and inter- 
nal, is sufficient to show that it is an instrument adapted 
to the reception of %oimd; that is to say, already knowing 
that sound consists in pulses of the air, perceive in the 
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Btructure of the ear a suitahleness to receive impressions from 
this species of action, and to propagate these ioipressions to 
the brain. For of what does this structure consist ! An ex- 
terna] ear, the concha, calculated, like an ear-tnimpot, to 
catch and collect the pulses of which we have spoken ; in 
large quadrupeds turning to the sound, and possessing a con 
figuration as well as motion evidently fitted for the office 
of a tube which leads into the head, lying at the root of this 
outvvurd ear, the folds and sinuses thereof tending and coii- 

Plati? L, Fig. 5. a, the tube leading- from the external ear ; hav~ 
mg little glands to secrete the wax, and liairs standing across it to 
exclude insects without impeding the vibrations of tlie atmosphere; 
b, the membrane of the tymjianuni^ drawn into the form of a funnel by 
the attachment of, the malleus : c, the chain of four bones lying in the 
irregular cavity of the tympanum, and communicating the vibrations 
of the membrane b to the fluid in the labyrinth; the eustaehian 
tube, which forms a communication between the throat and the tym- 
panum, so as to preserve an equilibrium of the air in the cavity of the 
tympanum and of the atmosphere; e, jf, g, the labyrinth — consisting 
of a central cavity, the vestibule g, the three semicircular canals c, and 
the cochlea f. 

Beginning from the left hand, (see also Fig. 6,) we have the mat 
leus or hammer, the first of the chain of bones ; we .see its long ban 
die or process, which i.s attached to the membrane of the tympanum, 
and moves as that vibrates ; its other end is enlarged, and has a groove 
upon it which is articulated with the next bone. This second bone is 
the incus or anvil, to the grooved surface of which the malleus is at 
tached. A long process extends from this bone, which has upon it 
the os orbiculare; to this third bone there is attached a fourth, the 
stapes, which is in shape like a stirrup-iron. The base of tills bone is 
of an oval shape, and rests upon a membrane which close.s the hole 
leading into the labyrinth. This hole is called the foramen ovale. 
The plan of the cochlea shows that one of its .spiral passages, begin- 
ning in the vestibule c, winds round the pillar till it meets in a point 
with another tube. If the eye follows thi.s second spiral tube, it will 
be found to lead, not into the vestibule, but into the irregular cavity 
of the tympanum. Sounds striking against the mombi-ane of the 
tympanum, are propagated by means of the four small bones to the 
water contained in the cavities of the labyrinth ; and by means of this 
water the impression is conveyed to the extreuxllies of the auditory 
ner.ve and finally to the brain. 
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d acting tlie air towards it: of a thin membrane like the 
pelt of a drum stretched across this passage upon a bony 
rirn : of a chain of movable and infinitely curious bones, 
rormirig a communication, and the only communication that 
can be observed, between the membrane last mentioned and 
ilie interior channels and recesses of the skull : of cavities 
similar in shape and form to wind instruments of musiCj be 
iiig spiral or portions of circles : of the eustachian tube, like 
the hole in a drum, to let the air pass freely into and out ol 
the barrel of the ear, as the covering membrane vm ah'.s, or 
as the temperature may be altered: the whole la,. /yrinth 
hewn out of a rock ; that is, wrought into the substance of 
the hardest bone of the body. This assemblage of connected 
parts constitutes together an apparatus plainly enough rela- 
tive to the transmission of sound, or of the impulses received 
from sound, and only to be lamented in not being better 
understood. 

The communication within, formed by the small bones 
of the ear, is, to look upon, more .like what we are accus- 
tomed to call machinery, than any thing I am acquainted 
wdth in animal bodies. . It seems evidently designed to con- 
tinue towards the sensorium the tremulous motions which 
are excited in the membrane of the tympanum, or what is 
better knowm by the name of the “drum of the ear.” The 
compages of bones consists of four, which are so disposed, 
and so hinge upon one another, as that if the membrane, the 
drum of the ear, vibrate, ail the four are put in motion to- 
gether ; and, by the result of their action, w^ork the base of 
that which is the last in the series upon an aperture wdiich 
it closes, and upon which it plays, and which aperture opens 
into the tortuous canals that lead to the brain. This last 
bene of the four is called the staijes. The office of the drum 
of tlie ear is to spread out an extended surface capable of 
receiving the impressions of sound, and of being put by them 
into a state of vibration. The office of the stapes is to re- 
peat these vibrations. It is a repeating frigat-c, staiioned 
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more witliin the liae. From which account of its actiwi 
may he understood how the sensation of sound mail be excit- 
ed by any thing mdiich communicates a vibratory rnotion to 
the stapes, though not, as in all ordinary cases, tlirough the 
intervention of the membrana tympani. This is done by 
solid bodies applied to the bones of the skull, as by a metal 
bar holden at one end betm^een the teeth, and touching at 
the other end a tremulous body. It likewise appears to be 
done, in a considerable degree, by the air itself, even m’hen 
this membrane, the drum of the ear, is greatly damaged. 
Either in the natural or preternatural state of the organ, the 
use of the chain of bones is to propagate the impulse in a 
direction towards the brain, and to propagate it math the 
aa vantage of a lever ; mdiicli advantage consists in increas- 
ing the force and strength of the vibration, and at the same 
time diminishing the space through which it oscillates ; both 
of which changes may augnfent or facilitate the still deeper 
action of the auditory nerves. 

The benefit of the eustachian tube to the organ may be 
made out upon pneumatic principles. Behind the drum of 
the ear is a second cavity, or barrel, called tiia tympanum. 
The eustachian tube is a slender pipe, but sufiicieiit for the 
passage of air, leading from this cavity into tlie back part of 
the mouth. Now, it would not have done to have had a 
vacuum in this cavity ; for in that case the pressure of the 
atmosphere from without m^ouid have burst the membrane 
which covered It. Nor mmild it have done to have filled 
the cavity mdth lymph, or any other secretion, which would 
necessarily have obstracted both the vibration of tiie mem- 
brane and the play of the small hones. Nor, lastly, would 
tt have done to have occupied the space math confined ak 
because the expaaieiou of that air by heat, or its coutracliou 
y cold, would have distended or relaxed the covering mem- 
brane in a degi-ee inconsistent with the puriioso which it' 

and that for which the eustachian tube serves, is to open 
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to tills cavity a communicatioii with the external air. Ir 
one word, it exactly answers the purpose of the hole in a 
drum. 

The memhrana tyinpani itself, likewise, deserves ail the 
examination which can be made of it. It is not found hr 
the ears of fish ; which furnishes an additional proof of what 
indeed is indicated by every thing about it, that it is appio- 
priated to the action of air, or of an elastic medium. It 
bears an obvious resemblance to the pelt or head of a drum, 
from wdiich it takes its name. It resembles also a drum- 
head in this principal property, that its use depends upon its 
tension Tensio7i is the state essential to it. Now we know 
that, in a drum, the pelt is carried over a hoop, and braced 
as occasion requires, by the means of strings attached to its 
circumference. In the membrane of the ear the same pur- 
pose is provided for more simply, hut not less mechanically 
nor less successfully, by a diflerent expedient, namely, by 
the end of a bone — the .handle of the malleus — pressing upon 
its centre. It is only in very large animals that the texture 
of this membrane can be discerned. In the Philosophical 
Transactions for the year 1800, voL l,*Mr- Everard Home 
has given some curious observations upon the ear, and the 
drum of the ear of an elephmit. He discovered in it what 
he calls a radiated muscle-^that is, straight muscular fibres 
passing along tlie membrane from tbe circumference to the 
centre — from the bony rim which surrounds it tow'ards the 
handle of the malleus, to which the central part is attached. 
This muscle he supposes to he designed to bring the mem- 
brane into unison with different sounds ; but then he also dis- 
covered that this muscle itself cannot act, unless the .mem- 
brane he drawn to a stretch, and kept in a due state of tight- 
ness by w^hat may be called a foreign force, namely, the 
action of the muscles of the malleus. Supposing his expla- 
nation of the use of the parts to he just, our author is weL 
founded in" the reflection which he ’makes upon it, ^'that 
this mode of adapting the ear to diflerent sounds, is one oi 
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tlie most beautiful applications of muscles in tlie body ; the 
meclianiwi is so sUnj^ie, and the variety of effects so great, ^ 

Jn another volume of the Transactions above reterred to, 
and of the same year, two most curious cases are related of 
persons who retained the sense of hearing, not in a perfect 
but in a very considerable degree, notwithstanding the al- 
most total loss of the membrane we have been describing 
In one of these cases, the use here assigned to that iiiem- 
brane, of modifying the impressions of sound by change ol 
tension, was attempted to be supplied by. straining the mus- 
cles of the outward ear. ‘‘The external ear,” we are told, 
‘•‘had acquired a distinct motion upward and backward, 
which was observable whenever the patient listened to any 
thing which he did not distinctly hear: when he was ad- 
dressed in a whisper, the eaj was seen immediately to 
move ; wdien the tone of voice was louder, it then remained 
altogether motionless.” 

It appears probable, from both thqse cases, that a collat- 
eral if not principal use of the membrane is to cover and 
protect the barrel of the ear -which lies behind it. Both tlie 
patients suHered from cold : one, “ a great increase of deaf- 
ness from catching cold the other, “ very considerable pain 
from exposure to a stream of cold air.” Bad efiects there- 
fore followed from this cavity being left open to the externa] 
air ; yet, had the Author of nature shut it up by any other 
cover than what was capable, by its texture, of receiving 
vibrations from sound, and by its connection with the inte- 
rior parts, of transmitting those vibrations to the brain, llie 
use of the organ, so far as we can judge, must have ken 
entirely obstructed 
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CHAPTER lY. 

ON THE SUCCESSION OE PLANTS AND ANf- 
MALS. 

The generation of tlie animal no more accounts for tlie 
eontiivance of the eye or ear, than, upon the supposition 
stated in a preceding chapter, the production of a watch 
by the motion and mechanism of a former watch, would ac- 
count for the skill and attention evidenced in the watch sp 
produced — ^than it would account for the disposition of the 
wHeels, the catching of their teeth, the relation of the sev- 
eral parts of the works to one another, and to their common 
end — ^for the suitableness of their forms and places to theh 
offices, for their connection, their operation, and the useful 
result of that operation. I do insist most strenuously upon 
the correctness of this comparison ; that it holds as to every 
mode of specihc propagation ; and that whatever was true 
of the 'watch, under the hypothesis above-mentioned, is true 
of plants and animals. 

L To begin with the fructification of plants. Can it be 
doubted but that the seed contains a particular organization ? 
Whether a latent plantule with the means of temporary nu- 
trition, or whatever else it be, it encloses an organization- 
suited to the germination of a new plant. Has the plant 
which produced the seed any thing more to do with that 
organization, than the w^atch would have had to do with the 
structure of the w^atch which w^as produced in the course of 
its mechaiiical movement ? I mean, Has it any thing at 
ail to do with the contriva^icel The maker and contriver 
of one w^atch, when'he inserted within it a mechanism suit- 
ed to the production of another watch, was, in truth, the 
maker and contriver of that other watch. Ail the proper- 
ties of the new watch w^ere to he referred to his agency : the 
design manifested in it, to his intention ; the art, to him as 
the artist ; the collocation of each part, to his placing ; the 
4- 
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action, eflect, and use, to liis counsel, intelligence, and work 
manship. In producing it by the intervention of a former 

■ watch, lie was only working by one set of tools instead of 
another. So it is with the plant, and the seed produced by 
it. Can any distinction be assigned betw^een the two cases ; 

■ between the producing watch and the producing plant ; botli 
passive unconscious substances — both, by the organization 
which was given to tnem, producing their like without un- 
derstanding or design-^both, that is, instruments ? 

II. From plants w^e may proceed to oviparous animals—— 
from seeds to eggs. JN^ow I say, that the bird has the same 
concern in the formation of tiie egg wdiich she lays, as the 
plant Jia-s in that of the seed wdiich it drops : and no other 
noi gi eater. The internal constitution of the egg is as much 
a secret to the hen as if the hen were inanimate. Her wdll 
cannot alter it, or change a single feather of the chick. She 
can neither foresee nor determine of which sex her brood 
shall be, or how^ many of either ; yet the thing produced 
shall be, from^ the first, very diirercnt in its make, according 
to the sex which it bears. So far, therefore, from adapting 
the means, she is not beforehand apprized of the eflect. If 
there be concealed within that smooth shell a provision and 
a preparation for the production and nourishment of a ne^v 
animal, they are not of her providing or preparing ; if there 
be contrivance, it is none of hers. Although, therefore, there 
be the difference of life and perceptivity between the animal 
and the plant, it is a difierence wdiich enters not into the 
account : it is a foreign ch'cu instance ; it is a difierence of 
properties not employed. The animal function and the 
etable function are ahke destitute of any design which can 
operate upon the form of the thing produced. The plant 
has no design in producing the seed— no comprehensioii of 
the nature or use of what it produces : the bird, with respect 
to Its egg, is not above the plant wdtli respect to its seed 
jSreither the one nor the other bears that sort of relation to 
wliat proceeds from them which a joiner does to the chaii 
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wldcli he makes. Now a cause which bears this relatioij 
to the e fleet, is what we want, -in order to account for the 
suitableness of means to an end — the fitness and fitting* of 
one thing to another ; and this cause the parent plant tv 
animal does not supply. 

It is further observable concerning the propagation of 
plants and animals, that the apparatus employed exhibits 
no resemblance to the thing produced ; in this respect, hold- 
ing an analogy with instruments and tools of art. The 
fllaments, antherfe, and stigmata of flowers, bear no more 
resemblance to the young plant, or even to the seed, which 
is formed by their intervention, than a chisel or a plane does 
to a table or a chair. What then are the filaments, antherse, 
and stigmata of plants, but instruments, strictly so called ? 

III. We may advance from animals which bring forth 
eggs, to animals which bring forth their young alive ; and 
of this latter . class, from the lowest to the highest — from 
irrational to rational life, from brutes to the human species, 
without perceiving, as we proceed, any alteration whatever 
in the terms of the comparison. The rational animal does 
not produce its ofispring with more certainty or success than 
the irrational animal ; a man than a quadruped, a quadru- 
ped than a bird ; nor — for we may follow tbe gradation 
through its whole scale — a bird than a plant ; nor a plant 
than a watch, a piece of dead mechanism, would do, upon 
the supposition which has already so often been repeated. 
Rationality, therefore, has nothing to do in the business. If 
an account must be given of the contrivance which we ob- 
serve ; if it be demanded, 'wbence arose either the contriv- 
ance by which the young animal* is produced, or the con- 
trivance manifested in 'the young animal itself, it is not from 
the reason of the parent that any such account can be drav/n. 
He is tbe cause of his offspring, in the same sense as that In 
which a gardener is the cause of the tulip which grows upon 
his parterre, and in no other. We admire the flower ; wo 
examine the plant ; we perceive the conduciveness of many 
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of its parts to their end and office ; we observe a provjsioii 
fonts nourishment, growth, protection, and fecundity; but 
we never think of the gardener in ali this. We attribute 
nothmg of this to his agency ; yet it may still be true, that 
without fte gardener we should not have had the tulip. 
J ust so It IS with the succession of animals, even of the 
highest order. F or the contrivance discovered in the struct- 
ure of the thing produced, we want a contriver. The par- 
ent is not that contriver ; his consciousness decides that ques- 
tion. ^ He is in total ignorance why that which is produced 
took Its present form rather than any other. It is for him 
only to be astonished by the ellect. We can no more look, 
therefore, to the mtclligence of the parent animal &r what 
we are in search of_a cause of relation and of subserviency 
oi parts to their use, which relation and subserviency w'e see 
m the procreated body— than we can refer the internal con- 
formation of an acorn to the intelligence of the oak from 
which It dropped, or the structure of the watch to the Intel- 
igence of the watch which produced it ; there being no 
diflerence, as far as argument is concerned, between an in- 
telligence which is not exerted, and an intelligence which 
does not exist. 
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CHAPTER V. 

APPLICATION OF THE APuOXJMENT CONTINUED. 

Evek.y observation wliicli was made in our first chapter 
sonceniing the w^atch, may be repeated with strict propriety 
concerning the eye ; concerning animals ; concerning plants ; 
Goncerning, indeed, all tbe organized parts of the works of 
nature. As, 

L When we are inquiring simply after the exutence of 
an intelligent Creator, imperfection, inaccuracy, liability to 
disorder, occasional irregularities, may subsist hi a consider- 
able degree without inducing any doubt into the question; 
just as a w'-atch may frequently go wrong, seldom perhaps 
exactly right, may he faulty in some parts, defective in some, 
without the smallest ground of suspicion from thence arising 
that it was not a w^atch, not made, or not made for the pur- 
pose ascribed to it. When faults are pointed out, and when 
a question is started concerning the skill of the artist, or tbe 
dexterity with which tbe work is executed, then, indeed, in 
order to defend these qualities from accusation, w^e must be* 
able, either to expose some intractahleness and imperfection 
in the materials, or point out some invincible difficulty in 
the execution, into wbicb imperfection and difficulty tbe 
matter of complaint may be resolved; or, if we cannot do 
this, we must adduce such specimens of consummate art and 
contrivance proceeding from the same hand as may convinee 
the inquirer of the existence, in the case before him, of im- 
pediments like those which w^e have mentioned, although, 
what from the nature of the case is very likely to happen, 
they be unknown and un perceived by him. This we must 
do ill order to vindicate the artist’s skill, or at least the per- 
fection of it ; as we must also judge of his intention, and of 
the provisions employed in fulfilling that intention, not from 
an instance in which they fail, but from the great plui'aiity- 
of instances in which they succeed. But, after all, these 
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ments may seem to prove that the part is not necessary ; oi 
may leave a doubt how far it is even useful to the plant aj 
animal in which it is found. This is said to be the case - 
with the spleen, which has been extracted from dogs with- 
out any sensible injury to their vital functions. Instances 
of the former Idnd, namely, in Avhich w^e cannot explain the 
operation, may be numerous ; for they wdli be so in propor- 
tion to our ignorance. They will be more or fewer to diher- 
ent persons, and in different stages of science. Every im- 
provement of' knowledge diminishes their number. There 
is hardly, perhaps, a year passes that does not, in the works 
of nature, bring some opcratican or some mode of operation, 
to light, which w’as before undiscovered — probably unsus- 
pected. Instances of the second kind, namely, where the 
part appears to be totally useless, I believe to be extremely 
rare ; compared with the number of those of which the use 
is evident, they are beneath any assignable proportion, and 
perhaps have been never, submitted to a trial and examina- 
tion sufficiently accurate, long enough continued, or often 
enough repeated. JNTo accounts which I have seen are sat- 
isfactory. The mutilated animal may live and grow fat — ■ 
as was the case of the dog deprived of its spleen — yet may 
be defective in some other of its functions, which, whether 
they can ail, or in what degree of vigor and perfection, be 
performed, or how long preserved without the extirpated 
organ, does not seem to be ascertained by experiment. But 
to this case, even were it fully made out, may he applied 
llie consideration which we suggested concerning the watch, 
namely, that these supeniuous parts do not negative the 
reasoning which wq. instituted concerning those parts which ^ 
are useful, and of which we know the use ; the indication of 
contrivance, with respect to them, remains as it w^as before. 

ill. One atheistic way of replying to our observations 
upon the works of nature, and to the proofs of a Deity whicli 
we think that we perceive in them, is to tell us tliat all 
whicli wc see must necessarily have had some form, and 
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that it might as well be its present form as any other. Let 
us now apply this answer to the eye, as we did before to the 
• watch. Something or other must have occupied that place 
in the aiiirnars head — must have dik'd up, as we say, l.hat 
socket : we will say, also, that it must have been oi' that sort 
j.f substance which w^e call- animal substance, as fiesii, bone, 
membrane, or cartilage, etc. But that it should have been 
an eye, knowing as we do what an eye corapreheuds, naiiie- 
iy, that it should have consisted, first-, of a series of transpar- 
ent lenses — very different, by the by, even in their subst air o, 
from the opaque materials of* which the rest of the body is, 
in general at least, composed, and with wliicli the whole of 
its surface, this single portion of it excepted, is covered ; 
secondly, of a black cloth or canvas — the only membrane 
ill the body which is black — spread out behind these lenses, 
so as to receive the image formed by pencils of light trans 
milted through them ; and placed at the precise geometrical 
distance at which, and at which alone, a distinct image 
could be formed, namely, at the concourse of the relf acted 
rays thirdly, of a large nerve cornramiicating between this 
membrane and the brain ; without wliicli, the action of liglit 
upon the membraiie, however modified by the organ, would 
be lost to tlie puipos(‘p of sensation : that this fortunate con- 
formation of parts should have been the lot, not of one 
individual out of many thousand individuals, like the great 
prize in a lottery, or like some singularity in nature, but the 
happy chance of a whole species ; nor of one species out of 
many thousand species with which we are acquainted, but 
of by far the greatest number of ail that exist, and that 
♦ nndei varieties not casual or capricious, but bearing marks 
of being suited to their respective exigences : that all this 
should have taken place, merely because something must 
have occupied these points on every anirnafs fbreliead ; or, 
that all this should be thought to be accounted for by the 
short answer, that whatever was there must have had 
gome lorni or other,” is too absurd to he made more so by 
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any argumentation. We are not contented with tkis an- 
swer ; we find no satisfaction in it, by way of accounting 
for appearances of organization far short of those of the eye, 
such as we observe in fossil shells, petrified bones, or other 
sul stances which bear the vestiges of animal or vegetable 
leerements, but which, either in respect to utility or of the 
jiituation in which they are discovered, may seem accidental 
eiiodgli. It is no way of accounting even for these things, 
to say that the stone, for instance, which is shown to us — 
supposing the question to be concerning a petrifaction’ — must 
have contained some internal conformation or other. Nor 
does it mend the answer to add, with respect to the singu- 
larity of the conformation, that after the event, it is no lon- 
ger to be computed w^hat the chances were against it. This 
is always to be computed when the question is, whether a 
useful or imitative conformation he the produce of chance or 
not ; I desire no greater certainty in reasoning than that by 
which chance is excluded from the present disposition of the 
natural world. Universal experience is against it. What 
does chance ever do for us ? In the human body, for in- 
stance, chance, that is, the operation of causes without de- 
sign, may produce a wen, a wart, a mole, a pimple, hut 
never an eye. Among inanimate substances, a clod, a peb- 
ble, a liquid drop might be ; but never was a wmtch, a tele- 
scope, an organized body of any kind, answering a valuable 
purpose by a complicated mechaiiism, the effect of chance. 
In no assignable instance has such a thing existed without 
intention somewhere. ■ 

IV. There is another answer -which has the same effect 
as the resolving of things into chance ; which answer w^ould 
poisuade us to believe that the eye, the animal to which it 
i^^longs, every other animal, every plant, indeed every or- 
ganized body which we see, are only so many out of th<j 
possible varieties and combinations of being which the lapse 
of infinite ages has brought into existence ; that the preseM 
world is the relic of that variety ; millions of other bodily 
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forms and other species having perished, being, by the de- 
fect of their constitution, incapable of preservation, or of 
continuance by generation. Now there is no fliundation 
whatever for this conjecture in any thing which wc observe 
in the works of nature ; no such experiments are ffoiiig on 
at present— no such energy operates as that which is hen.'; 
sujiposed, and which should be constantly pushing into ex- 
istence new varieties of beings. Nor are 'there anv a.ppear- 
ances to support an opinion, that every possible conibiuation 
of vegetable or aniiaal structure has formerly been tried. 
Multitudes of conformations, both of vegetables 'and animals 
may be conceived capable of existence and succession, whieli 
yet do not exist. Perhaps almost as many forms of jdants 
might have been found in the fields as figures of plants can 
be delineated upon paper. A countless variety of animals 
might have existed which do not exist. Upon the suppo- 
sition here stated, we should see unicorns and mcimaids, 
sylphs and centaurs, the fancies of painters, and the fables 
of poets, realized by examples. Or, if if bo alleged that 
these may transgress the bounds of possible life and propa- 
gation. we might at least have nations of human beii,<.,- 
without nails upon their fingers, with more or fewer fm-er. 
and toes than ten, some wdth one eye, others with one ear 
with one nostril, or without the sense of smelling at all' 
AU these, and a thousand other imaginable varietki, nii-ht 
hve and propagate. We may modily any one species mrnv 
diflercnt ways, all consistent with life, and Mith the action's 
necessary to preservation, although afibrding different de- 
giees of convemency and enjoyment to the animal. And if 
carry these modifications through the difikent specie 
wbd> are known to subsist, their number would be incal-' 
mlabl.,. No reason can be given why, if those deperdik 
ver existed, they have now disappeared. Yet, if all oo^sf. 

Bm moreover, the division of organized subst.anccs into 
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animals and vegetables, and the distribution and subdistri- 
butioii of each into genera and species, which distribution is 
not an. arbitrary act of the mind, but founded in the order 
vidiich prevails in external nature, appear to me to contra - 
diet the supposition of the present world being the remains 
i)f ar. indefinite variety of existences — of a variety which re- 
jects all plan. The hypothesis teaches, that every possible 
variety of being hath, at one time or other, found its way 
into existence— by what cause or in vrhat manner is not 
said — and that those wdiich w'ere badly formed perished ; but 
how or wdiy those which survived should be cast, as we see 
that plants and animals are cast, into regular classes, the 
hypothesis does not explain ; or rather the hypothesis is in- 
consistent with this phenomenon. 

The hypothesis, indeed, is hardly deserving of the con- 
sideration which we have given to it. What should we 
think of a man who, because we^had never ourselves seen 
watches, telescopes, stocking-mills, steam-engines, etc., made, 
knew not how they were made, nor could prove by testimo- 
ny when they were made, or by whom, would have us be- 
lieve that these machines, instead of deriving their curious 
structures from the thought and design of their inventors 
and contrivers, in truth derive them from no other origin 
than this ; namely, that a mass of metals and other mate- 
rials having run, when melted, into all possible figures, and 
combined themselves in all possible forms and shapes and 
proportions, these things 'which we see are what were left 
from the incident, as best worth preserving, and as such are 
become the remaining stock of a magazine which, at one 
time or other, has by this means contained every mechan- 
ism, useful and useless, convenient and inconvenient, into 
which such like materials could be thrown? I cannot dis' 
tinguisli the hypothesis, as applied to the works of nature, 
from this solution, which no one would accept as applied to 
a collection of machines. 

Y. To the marks of contrivance discoverable in animal 
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bodies, and to the argument deduced from them in proof of 
design and of a designing Creator, this turn is soiuctirnes 
attempted to be given, namely, that the purls v.-oi'o not iu- 
tended for the use, but that the use arose out o!' the jiarts. 
lhi» distinction is intelligible. A cabinet-inakor rulis hi'-- 
mahogany with fish-skin ; yet it would be too much to assert 
that the skin of the dog-fish was made rough and granulat- 
ed on purpose for the polishing of wood, and the use of cab- 
met-niakers. Therefore the distinction is intelligible. lJut 
I think that there is very little place for it in tlie works of 
nature. -When roundly and generally affirmed of tliein, a.s 
It hath someUmes been, it amounts to such another streU-h 
of assertion as it would be to say, that all the impleiiieuts 
of the cabinet-maker’s workshop, as well as his fish-skin 
were substances accidentally configurated, which he had 
picked up and converted to his use; that his adzes, saws, 
planes, and gimlets, were-not made, as we suppose, to hew 
cut, smooth, shape out, or bore wood with, but that, these 
thmgs being made, no matter with what design, or whether 
tvith any. the cabinet-maker perceived that they were appli- 
cable to his purpose, and turned thorn to account. 

But, again, so far as this solution is attempted to bo 
ipphed to those parts of animals the action of which doe<. 

-o depend upon the will of the animal, it is fraught with 
.till more evident absurdity. Is it possible to believe that 
the eye was formed without any regard ’to vision - that it 
as the animal itself which found out that, though fcrinod 
with no such intention, it would sen^e to see with ; and that 
le use of the eye as. an organ of sight resulted from tiii« 
iscovery, and the animal’s application of it? The s-ime 

question may be asked of the ear; the same of all the sc!;!!! ' 

- one of the ^nses fundamentally depend upon the election 
« the animal; consequently neither upon his sa-acity nor 
bis expenence. It is the impression which ohCTiZ 
upon them that constitutes their use. Under th-it inn' 

-n ho IS passive. He may bring objects t 
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witliui its reacli ; lie may select these objects ; but over the 
impression itself be has no power, or very little; and that 
properly is the sense. 

Secondly, there are many parts of animal bodies which 
seem to depend upon the will of the animal in a greater 
degree than the senses do, and yet with respect to which 
this solution is equally unsatisfactory. If we apply the so- 
lution to the human body, for instance, it forms itself into 
questions upon wdiieh no reasonable mind can doubt : such 
as, whether the teeth were made expressly for the mastica 
lion of food, the feet for walking, the hands for holding; or 
whether, these things as they are being in fact iii the ani- 
mal’s possession, his own ingenuity taught him that they 
were convertible to these purposes, though no such purposes 
were contemplated in their formation. 

All that there is of the appearance of reason in this way 
of considering the subject is, that; in some cases, the organ- 
ization seems to determine the habits of the animal, and its 
choice to a particular mode of life ; which, in a certain 
sense, may he called “ the use arising out of the part.” Now, 
to all the instances in w^hich there is any place for this sug- 
gestion, it may be replied, that the organization determines 
the animal to habits beneficial and salutary to itself; and 
that this effect would not be seen so regularly to follow, if 
the several organizations did not bear a concerted and con- 
trived relation to the substance by which the animal was 
surrounded. They W’'ould, otherwise, be capacities without 
objects — powers without employment. The web-foot deter- 
mines, you say, the duck to swim ; but what would that 
avail if there were no \vater to swum in ? The strong hook- 
ed bill and sharp talons of one species of bird determine it 
to prey upon animals ; the soft straight hill and weak claws 
of another species determine it to pick up seeds ; but neither 
determination could take effect in providing for the suste- 
nance of the birds, if animal bodies and vegetable seeds did 
not lie witbin thjgir reach. The peculiar conformation of 
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tlie bill and tongue and ciaws^ of tlie woodpeckei deter 
mines that bird to search for his food among the in sects 
lodged behind the bark or in the wood of decayed trees ; but 
what w^onld this profit him if there were no trees, no de- 
cayed trees, no insects lodged under their bark . or in thei? 
trunk ? The proboscis wdth which the bee is furnislied de- 
termines him to seek for honey ; but what Vroiild that siir- 
nify if flowers supplied none ? Faculties thrown down upon 
animals at random/and without reference to the objccLs 
amidst which they are placed, would not produce to tlieni 
the services and benefits which we see j and if there '■‘•e that 
reference, then there is intention. 


ijasiiy, me solution laiis entirely when applied to plants. 
The parts of plants answer their uses without any concur- 
rence from the will or choice of the plant. 

VI. Others have chosen, to refer every thing to a 
ciple of order in nature. A principle of order is the word ; 
ut what is meant by a principle of order as different from 
an intelligent Creator, has not been explained either by defi- 
nition or' example; and without such e.xplanation, it should 
seem to be a mere substitution of words for reasons, names 
for causes. Order itself is only the adaptation of means to 
an end: apnnciple of order, therefore, can only signify the 
mind and intention which so adapts them. Or, were it 
capable of being explained in any other sense, is there aiiv 
expenence, any analogy, to sustain it ? Was a watch ever 
produced by a principle of order; and why might not a 
watch be so produced as well as an eye '* 

Furthermore, a principle of order, acting blindly and 
^^rthout choice, is negatived by the observation that orier is 
aot universal, which it would he if it issued from a ccnstant 
and^necessary principle; nor indiscriminate, which it would 
- ed from an umnteihgent principle. Where older 

hare two toes placed' fonv^rds^and'^ko^'’^’ T f 
eaue a dmi .oldkthe bart o“ S pttt^ 
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is wanted, tliere we find it ; wliere order is not wanted, tliat 
is, where, if it prevailed, it would be useless, there we do 
not find it. In the structure of the eye — for we adhere to 
our example — in the figure and position of its several parts, 
the most exact order is maintained. In the forms of rocks 
and mountains, in the lines wdrich bound the coasts of con 
tinents' and islands, in the shape of bays and promontories, 
n^ order whatever is perceived, because it would have been 
superfluous. No useful purpose would have arisen Lorn 
moulding rocks and mountains into regular solids, hounding 
the channel of the ocean by geometrical curves ; or from the 
map of the world resembling a table of diagrams m Euclid’s 
Elements or Simpson’s Conic Sections. 

VIL Lastly, the confidence which w^e place in our ob- 
servations upon the w'orks of nature, in the marks which we 
discover of contrivance, choice, and design, and in our rea- 
soning upon the proofs afforded us, ought not to he shaken, 
as it is sometiiiies attempted to he done, by bringing forward 
to our view our own ignorance, or rather the general imper- 
fection of our knowledge of nature. Nor, in many cases, 
ought this consideration to affect ns, even when it respects 
some parts of the subject immediately under onr notice. 
True fortitude of understanding consists in not suffering 
what we know to be disturbed by Vi^hat we do not know% 
If we perceive a useful end, and means adapted to that end, 
wn perceive enough for our conclusion. If these things be 
dear, no matter what is obscure. The argument is finished. 
For instance, if the utility of vision to the animal wdiieh 
enjoys it, and the adaptation of the eye to this office, be evi- 
dent and certain — and I can mention nothing which is more 
so — ought it to prejudice the inference which we draw from 
these premises, that xve cannot explain the use of the spleen ? 
Nay, more, if there be parts of the eye, namely, the cornea, 
the crystalline, the retina, in tneir substance, figure and po- 
sition, manifestly suited to the formation of an image- by 
the refraction of raj^s of light, at least as manifestly as the 
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glasses and tubes of a dioptric telescope are suited to tliat 
purpose, it concerns not the proof which these afford of de- 
sign, and of a designer, that there may perhaps be ether 
parts, certain muscles, for instance, or nerves in the same 
eye, of the agency or effect 'of which we can give no a^. 
count, any more than we should be inclined to doubt, oi 
ought to doubt, about the construction of a telescope, name- 
ly, for what purpose it was constructed, or whether it was 
constructed at all, because there belonged to it certain screws 
and pms, the use or action of which we did not comprehend 
I take It to be a general way of infusing doubts and scruples 
into the mind, to recur to its owm ignorance, its own imbe- 
Cl ity— to tell us that upon these subjects we know little • 
that little imperfectly; or rather, that we know nothin.^ 
properly about the matter. These suggestions so fall in 
with our consciousness as sometimes to produce a general 
distrust of our faculties and our conclusions. But this is an 
unfounded jealousy. The uncertainty of one thing does not 
necessanly afiect the certainty of another thing. Our i<rno 
ranee of many points need not suspend our assurance of a 
few Before we yield, in any particular instance, to the 
scepticism which this sort of insinuation would induce wo 
ought accurate y to ascertain whether our ignorance oi 
doubt concern ^ose precise points upon which our conclu- 
sion rests. Other pomts are notliing. Our imioranco oi 
0 her points may be of no consequence to these, thou<rh they 
be points, m various respects, of gi-eat importance, “a L't 
reasoner removes from his consideration not only what le 
Wws, but what he does not know, touching matt n n 

and his Ignorance are alike relative. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE ARG UMENT GTJMtJL AT I VE . 

Were there no example in the world of contrivance 
except that of the eye, it would be alone sufficient to sup* 
port the conclusion which we draw from it, as to the neces- 
sity of an intelligent Creator. It could never be got rid of, 
because it could not be accounted for by any other supposl 
tioii which did not contradict all the principles we possess 
of knowledge — the principles according to which things do, 
as often as they can he brought to the test of experience, 
turn out to he true or false. Its coats and humors, con- 
structed as the lenses of a telescope are constructed, for the 
refraction of rays of light to a point, which forms the proper 
action of the organ the provision in its muscular tendons 
for turning its pupil to the object, similar to that Avhich is 
given to the telescope by screws, and upon which power of 
direction in the eye the exercise of its office as an optical 
instrument depends ; the further provision for its defence, 
for its constant lubricity and moisture, which we see in its 
socket and its lids, in its glands for the secretion of the mat- 
ter of tears, its outlet or ccmmunication with the n@se for 
carrying off the liquid after the eye is washed with it; these 
provisions compose altogether an apparatus, a system of 
parts, a preparation of means, so manifest in their design, 
so exquisite in their contrivance, so successful in their issue, 
so precious, and so infinitely beneficial in their use, as, in 
my opinion, to bear down all doubt that can be raised upon 
the subject. And what I wish, under the' title of the pres- 
ent chapter, to observe, is, that if other parts of nature were 
inaccessible to our inquiries, or evenlf other parts of nature 
presented nothing to our examination but disorder and con- 
fusion, the validity of this example would remain the same. 
If there were but one watch in the world, it would not he 
less certain that it had a maker. If we had never in ouf 
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lives seen any but one single Icind of hj^clraulic niacbinej yet 
if of that one kind we understood the mechanism and use, 
we should be as perfectly assured that it proceeded from the 
hand and thought and skill of a v/orkman, as if we \dsited a 
museum of the arts, and saw collected there tweiity different 
kinds of machines for drawing water, or a thousand different 
kinds for other purposes. Of this point each machine is a 
proof independently of all the rest. So it is with tlie eviden- 
oes of a divine agency. The proof is not a conclusion which 
bcs at the end of a chain of reasoning, of 'which chain each 
instance of contrivance is only a link, and of wliicli, if one 
link fail, the whole falls ; but it is an argument separately 
suppHed by every separate e.xample. An error in statiim 
an c.'cample affects only that example. The argument is eu- 
mulative, in the fullest sense of that term. The eye proves 
it without the ear ; the ear without the eye. The proof in 
each example is complete ; for when the design of the part, 
and the conduciveness of its structure to that design is shown' 
the mind may set itself at rest ; no future consideration can 

detract any thing from the force of the example 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

OF THE MECHANICAL AND IMMECHANICAL 

PAETS AND FXJNCTIONS OF ANIMALS AND 

VECET AELES. ' . 

It i? not tliat every part of an animal or vegetable has 
not proceeded from a contriving mind ; or that every part is 
not constructed with a view to its proper end and purpose, 
according to the laws belonging to, and governing the sub- 
stance or the action made use of in that part ; or that each 
part is not so constructed as to effectuate its purpose while 
it operates according to these laws; but it is because th^se 
laws themselves are not in all cases equally understood, or, 
what amounts to nearly the same thing, are not equally ex- 
emplified in more simple processes and more simple ma- 
chines, that 'we lay downi the distinction here proposed, be- 
tween the mechanical and immechanical parts of animals. 

For instance, the principle of muscular motion, namely, 
upon what cause the swelling of the belly of the muscle, 
and consequent contraction of its tendons, either by an act 
of the will, or by involuntary irritation, depends, is wholly 
unknowui to us. The substance employed, whether it he 
fluid, gaseous, elastic, electrical, or none of these, or nothing 
resembling these, is also unknown to us : of course, the laws 
belonging to that substance, and which regulate its action, 
are unknown to us. We see nothing similar to this contrac- 
tion in any machine wdiich we can make, or any process 
which we can execute. So far, it is confessed, we are in 
ignorance, but no farther. This power and principle, from 
whatever cause it proceeds, being a|sumed, the collocation 
of the fibres to receive the principle, the disposition of the 
muscles for the use and application of the power, is mechan- 
ical, and is as intelligible as the adjustment of the wires 
and strings by which a pnppet is moved. We see, there- 
fore, as far as respects the subject before us, v.-liat is not yne 
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ciianical in the animal frame, and what is. The iiervoP« 
influence — ^for we are often obliged to give names to things 
which we know little about — Lsay, the nervous influence, 
by Avhich the belly or middle of the muscle is swelled, is not 
mechanical. The utility of the effect we perceive— the 
means, or the preparation of means, by which it is produced, 
we do not. But obscurity as to the origin of muscular iBO- 
lion brings no doubtfulness into our observations upon the 
sequel of the process ; which observations relate; first, to the 
constitution of the muscle, in consequence of which consti- 
tution, the swelling of the belJy or middle part is necessarily 
and mechanically followed by a contraction of the tendons, 
secondly, to the number and variety of the muscles, and the 
corresponding number and variety of useful povxu's wliich 
they supply to the animal, which is astonishingly great ; 
thirdly, to the judicious — if we may be permitted to use that 
term in speaking of the Author, or of the works of nature— 
to the wise and well-contrived disposition of each muscle for 
its specific purpose — for moving the joint this way, and that 
way, and the other way — for pulling and drawing the part 
to which it is attached in a determinate and particular di- 
rection, which is a mechanical operation, exemplified in sr 
multitude of instances. To mention only one : the tendon 
of the trochlear muscle of the eye,^ to the end that it may 
draw in the line required, is passed through a cartilaginous 
ring, at which it is reverted exactly in the same manner as 
a rope in a ship is carried over a block, or round a stay, in 
order to make it pull in the direction which is wanted. All 
tins, as we have said, is mechanical, and is as accessible to 

^ Plate II., Fio. 1. The trochlea?- or s^^pcn’or oblique muscle 
aiisos with the straight nviscies from the bottom of the orbit. Itij 
muscular portion, a, is extended over the upper part of the eyeball, 
and gradually assumes the form of a smooth round tendon, /?; this 
passes through the pulley, c, which is fixed to the inner edge of the 
orbit, d, then returning backwards and downwards, e, is inserted into 
the sclerotic membrane,/. The use of this muscle is to bring the eye 
forwards, and turn the pupil downwards and outwards. 
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inspection, as capable of being ascertained, as the mechanism 
of the automaton in the Strand. Supposing the automaton 
to be put in motion by a magnet, which is probable, it will 
supply us with a comparison very apt for our present pur- 
pose. Of the magnetic effluvium we know perhaps as little 
as we do ot the nervous fluid. But, magnetic attraction 
being assumed — it signifies nothing from what cause it pro- 
ceeds- — we can trace, or there can be pointed out to us, with 
perfect clearness and certainty, the mechanism, namely, the 
steel bars, the wheels, the joints, the wires, by which the 
motion so much admired is ccamnunicated to the fingers of 
the image ; and to make any obscurity or difficulty, or con- 
troversy in the doctrine of magnetism, an objection to oui 
knowledge or our certainty concerning the contrivance, or 
the marks of contrivance, displayed in the automaton, would 
be exactly the same thing as it is to make our ignorance— 
which we acknowledge — of the cause of nervous agency, or 
even of the substance and structure of the nerves them- 
selves, a ground of question or suspicion as to the reasoning 
which we institute concerning the mechanical part of our 
frame. That an animal is a machine, is a proposition nei- 
ther correctly true nor wholly false. The distinction which 
we have been discussing will serve to show how far the 
comparison which this expression implies holds, and where- 
in it fails. And whether the distinction be thought of irn 
portaiice or not, it is certainly of importance to remember 
ti.at there is neither trutli nor justice in endeavoring to bring 
a cloud over our understandings, or a distrust into our reason- 
ings upon this subject, by suggesting that we know nothing 
of voluntary motion, of irritability, of the principle of life, of' 
sensation, of animal heat, upon all which the animal func- 
tions depend ; for our ignorance of these parts of the animal 
frame concerns not at all our knowledge of the mechanical 
parts of the same frame. I contend, therefore, that there is 
mechanism in animals ; that this mechanism is as properly 
such as it is in machines made by art * that this mechanism 

6 * 
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is iyitelligible and certain ; that it is not the less so, because 
it often begins or terminates with something which is not 
mechanical ; that 'whenever it is intelligibie and certain., it 
demonstrates intention and contrivance, as well in the works 
of nature as in those of art ; and that it is tlie best demon- 
ration which either can adbrd. * 

But while I contend for these propositions, 1 do not ex- 
clude myself from asserting that there may be, and that there 
are, other ca5es in which, although we cannot exhibit mech- 
anism, or prove indeed that mechanism is employed, we 
want not sufTicieiit evidence to conduct us to the same con- 
clusion. 

There is what may be called the chcniical part of our 
frame ; of which, by reason of the imperfection of our chem- 
istry, we can attain to no distinct knowledge : I mean, not 
to a knowledge, either in degree or kind, similar to that 
which we possess of the mechanical part of our frame. It 
docs not, therefore, alio rd the same species of argument 24 ; 
thatwvhich mechanism affords; and yet it may afford an 
argument in a high degree satisfactory. The gastric juice, 
or the liquor 'which digests the food in the stomachs of ani- 
mals, is of this class. Of all the menstrua it is the most 
active, the most universal. In the human stomach, for in- 
stance, consider what a variety of strange substances, and 
how widely different from one aiiotlier, it in a few hours 
reduces to a uniform pulp, milk, or mucilage. It seizes i^pou 
every thing; it dissolves the texture of almost every thing 
that comes in its way. The flesh of perhaps all animals ; 
tlie seeds and fruits of the greatest number. of plants; the 
roots and stalks, and leaves of many, hard and tough as they 
are, yield to its powerful pervasion. The change wrought 
by it is different from any chemical solution which 'we can 
produce, or with which we- are acquainted, in this respect as 
well as many others, that in our chemistry particular men- 
strua act only upon particular substances. Consider, more- 
over, that this fluid, strongei in its operation than a caustic 
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alkali or xniiieral acici, than red precipitate or aquafortis 
Itself, is nevertheless as mild and bland and inoflensive to 
the touch or taste as saliva or gum- water, which it much 
resembles. Consider, I say, these several properties of the 
digestive organ, and of the juice with which it is supplied, 
or rather with which it is made to supply itself, and you will 
eonfess it to be entitled to a name wdiicli it has sometimes 
received, that of “the chemical w^onder of animal nature.” 

Still, we are ignorant of the composition of this fluid, and 
of the mode of its action ; by which is meant, that we are 
not capable, as we are m the mechanical part of* our frame, 
of collating it with the operations of art. And this I call 
the imperfection of our chemistry ; for, should the time ever, 
arrive, wdiich is not, perhaps, to he despaired of, v/hen we 
can compound ingredients so as to form a solvent which will 
act in the manner in which the gastric juice acts, we may 
be able to ascertain the chemical priiicijiles upon which its 
efficacy depends, as w’ell as from what part, and by what 
concoction in the human body these principles are generated 
and derived. 

111. the mean time, ought that which is in truth the defect 
ol our, chemistry, to hinder us from acquiescing in the infer- 
ence which a production of nature, by its place, its proper- 
ties, ^its action, its surprising efficacy, its invaluable use, au- 
thorizes us to draw in respect of a creative design ? 

Aiiother most subtle and curious function of animal bod- 
ies is secretion. This function is semichemical and semi- 
mocliaiiical , exceedingly important and diversified in its 
eiiects, but obscure in its process and in its apparatus. The 
importance of the secretory organs is hut too W'ell attested 
by the diseases which an excessive, a deficient, or a vitiated 
Becietioii is almost sure of producing. A single secretioii 
bfiing wrong is enough to make life miserable, or sometimes 
to destroy it. INor is the variety less than the importance. 
From one and the same blood— I speak of the human body— 
about twenty diffierent fluids are separated; in their seusi* 
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ble properties, in. taste, su *611, color, and coinsistencv. the 
most unlike one another that is possible — thick, thin' salt, 
bitter, sweet : and if from ^ur own we pass to other species 
of animals, we find among their secretions not only the mo.st 
various but the mosf opposite properties ; the most nutri- 
tions aliment, the deadliest poison ; the sweetest perfumes, 
the most fetid odors. . Of these the greater part, as the gas- 
tric juice, the saliva, the bile, the slippery mucilage which 
lubricates the joints, the tears which moisten the eye, the 
wax which defends the ear, are, after they are secreted, 
made use of in the animal economy, are evidently subservi- 
ent, and are actually contributing to the utilities of the ani- 
mal itself. Other fluids seem to be seyiarated on!}' to be 
rejected. That this also is necessary — though why it was 
originally necessary we cannot tell— is shown by tlie conse- 
quence of the separation being long suspended, which con- 
sequence is disease and death. Akin to secretion, if not the 
same thing, is assimilation, by which one and the same blood 
IS converted into bone, muscular flesh, nerves, membranes, 
tendons , things as diflerent as the w'ood and iron, canvas 
mid cordage, of which a ship with its furniture is composed 
e have no operation of art wherewith exactly to compare 
all this, for no other reason, perhaps, than that all opera- 
tions of art are exceeded by it. Ho chemical election, no 
chemical analysis or resolution of a substance into its con- 
stituent parts, no mechanical sifting or division that we are 
acquainted with, in perfection or variety, come up to animal 
secretion. Nevertheless, the apparatus and process are ob- 
sem-e, not to say absolutely concealed from our inquiries. 

In a few, and only a few instances, we can discern a lit- 
tle of the constitution of a gland. In the kidneys of laro-o 
animals, we_ can trace the emulgent artery dividing itself 
mto an mfmite number of branches ; their extrcmitie.s eve-v- 
where communicating with little round bodies, in the 
stance of winch bodies the secret of the machinery seems t<- 
reside, tor there the change is made We can di.scera pipes 
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laid from these round hodies towards the pelvis, which is a 
basin within the solid of the kidney, "We can discern these 
pipes joining and collecting together into larger pipes ; and, 
when so collected, ending in innumerable papillee, through 
which the secreted fluid is continually oozing into its recep- 
tacle. This is ail we know of the mechanism of a gland, 
even in the case in which it seems most capable of being 
investigated. Yet to pronounce that we know nothing of ' 
animal secretion, or nothing satisfactorily, and with that 
concise remark to dismiss the article from our argument, 
would be to dispose of the subject very hastily and very 
irrationally. For the purpose which w^e want, that of evinc- 
ing intention, w’e know a great deal. And what we know 
is this. "We see the blood carried by a pipe, conduit, or 
duct, to 'the gland. \Y e see an organized apparatus, he its 
construction or action what it whi, which we call that 
gland. We see the blood, or part of the blood, after it has 
passed through and undergone the action of the gland, com- 
ing from it by an ernulgent vein or artery, that is, by an- 
other pipe or conduit. And we see also at the same time a 
new and specific fluid issuing from the same gland by its 
excretory duct, that is, by a third pipe or conduit ; which 
new’’ fluid is in some cases discharged out of the body, in 
more cases retained wdlhin it, and there executing some im- 
portant and intelligent office. 'Now supposing, or admit- 
ting, that we know^ nothing of the proper internal constitu- 
tion of a gland, or of the mode of its acting upon the blood, 
then our situation is precisely like that of an unmeclianical 
looker-on, -who stands by a stocking-loom, a corn-mill, a 
carding-machine, or a thrashing-machine at w’-ork, the fab- 
lie and mechanism of wdiich, as well as all that passes with- 
in is hidden from his sight by the outside case ; or, if seen, 
w-ould be too complicated for his uninformed, uninstructed 
understanding to comprehend. And wdiat is that situation ? 
This spectator, ignorant as he is, sees at one end a material 
erit(‘,r the macliine, as unground grain the mill, raw oottau 



the carding-machiiie, sheaves of uiithreshed com the tliresh- 
ing-machine ; and when he casts his eye to the other end 
of the apparatus, he sees the material issuing fi'oni it in a 
new state, and whaf is more, in a state rnanifestly adapted 
to future uses — the grain in meal fit for the making of bread, 
the wool in rovings ready for spinning into threads, the sheaf 
in coin dressed for the mill. Is it necessary that this man, 
in order to be convinced that design, that intention, that con- 
trivance has been employed about the machine, should be 
allowed to pull it to pieces — should be enabled to examine 
the parts separately, explore their action upon one another, 
or their operation, whether simultaneous or successive, upon 
the material which is presented to them ? He may long to 
do this to gratify liis curiosity ; he may desire to do it to im- 
prove his theoretic knowledge ; or he may have a more sub- 
stantial reason for requesting it, if he happen, instead of a 
common visitor, to be a millwright by profession, or a per- 
son sometimes called in to repair snch-like machines when 
out of order ; but for the purpose of ascertaining the exist- 
• ence of counsel and design in the formation of the machine, 
he wants no such intromission or privity. What he sees is 
suiiicicnt. The ehect upon the material, the change pro- ’ 
duced in it, the utility of that change for future applications, 
abundantly testify, be the concealed part of the machine or 
of its construction what it will, the hand and agency of a 

If any coiifirraation were wanting to the evidence which 
the animal secretions afl'ord of design, it may be derived, as 
has been already hinted, from their variety, and from their 
appropriation to their place and use. They all come from 
the same blood ; they are all drawn off by glands • vet the 
produce is very different, and the difference exactly adapt Id 
to the work which is to be done, or the end to be answered. 

No account can be given of this, without rosortiiin- to ao- 
pointment. Why, for instance, is the saliva, which is dif- 
.fused over the seat of taste, insipid, while so many otlmrs of 
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the secretions, the urine, the tears, and the sweat, are salt? 
Why does the gland within the ear separate a viscid sub- 
stance, %vhich defends that passage ; the gland in the outer 
angle of the eye a thin brine, which washes the ball ? Why 
is the synovia of the joints mucilaginous ; the bile bitter, 
stimulating, anl soapy ? Why does the juice which flows 
into the stomach contain powers which, make that organ 
the great laboratory, as it is by its situation the recipient of 
the materials of future nutrition ? These are all fair ques- 
tions ; and no answer can he given to them hut w'hat calls 
in intelligence and intention. 

My object in the present chapter has been to teach three 
things : first, that it is a mistake to suppose that, in reason- 
ing from the appearances of nature, the imperfection of our 
knowledge proportion ably affects the certainty of our conclu- 
sion, for in many cases it does not affect it at all ; secondly, 
that the different parts of the animal frame may he classed 
and distributed according to the degree of exactness with 
which we compare them with works of art ; thirdly, that the 
mechanical parts of our frame, or those in which this com- 
parison is most complete, although constituting probably 
the coarsest portions of nature’s workmanship, are the most 
proper to be alleged as proofs and specimens of design. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF MECHANICAL AREANGEMEKT JN THE 
HUMAN FRAME. 

We proceed, tlierefore, to propose certain examples tai.ca 
out of this class; making choice of such as, among thol^ 
'yliich have come to our knowledge, appear to be the most 
striking and the best understood ; but obliged, perhaps, to 
postpone both these recommendations to a third, that of the 
example being capable of explanation without plates, or fia- 
uros, or technical language. 

OP THE BONES. 

T. I challenge any man to produce in the joints and piv» 
ots of the most complicated or the most flexible machine 
that was ever contrived, a construction more artificial or 
more evidently artificial, than that which is seen in the wr- 
tebrai of the hu,mn neck. Two things were to bo done : ' 
he head was to have the power of bending forward and 
backward, as m the act of nodding, stooping, looking upward 
or do™-d; and. at the same time, of tumin-r itself romnl 
upon the body to a certain extent— the quadrant, vi-e will 
say or rather, perhaps, a hundred and tu'euty de<wees of -i 
«rcle. For these two purposes two distinct eontrh™ 
aio emp oye . first, the head rests immediately upon the 
uppermost part of the vertebral, and is united to it by a 
hznge-iomt, upon which joint the head plays freely IbrwL-d 
and backward, as far either way as is necessary, or as the 
hgaments allow; which was the first thing required ’ B^t 
then the rota^ motion is unprovided for; thcreibre, se-oiid- 
ly, to rndee the head capable of this, a further mechanism 
s intmduccd-not between the head and the uppermost 
bone of the neck, where the hinge is. but between that bone 
and he hone next underneath it. It is a mechani..m re- 
semhhng a tenon and mortise. This second, or upi,cnuos) 
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6one but one, lias what anatomists call a process, namely, 
a projection somewhat similar in size and shape to a tooth; 
which tooth entering a corresponding hole or socket in the 
bone above it, forms a pivot or axle, upon which that upper 
bone, together with the head which it supports, turns freely 
in a circle, and as far in the circle as the attached muscles 
permit the head to turn. Thus are both motions perfect 
without interfering with, each other. When we nod the 
liead, we use the hinge-joint, which lies between the head 
and the first bone of the neck. When we turn the head 
round, we use the tenon and mortise, which runs between 
the first bone of the neck and the second. 

We see the same contrivance and the same principle 
employed in the frame or mounting of a telescope. It is 
occasionally requisite that the object-end of the instrument 
be moved up and down, as well as horizontally or equato- 
rially. For the vertical motion, there is a hinge, upon which 
the telescope plays ; for the horizontal or equatorial motion, 
an axis upon which the telescope and the hinge turn to- 
gether. And this is exactly the mechanism which is appli- 
ed to the motion of the head; nor will any one here doubt 
of the existence of counsel and design, except it be by that 
debility of mind which can trust to its own reasonings m 
nothing. 

W e may add, that it was, on another account, also expe- 
dient that the motion of the head backward and forward 
should be performed upon the upper surface of the first ver- 
tebra ; for, if the first vertebra itself had bent forward, it 
would have brought the spinal marrow, at the very begin- 
ning of its course, upon the point of the tooth. 

11. Another mechanical contrivance, not unlike the last 
in its object, but difierent and original in its means, is seen 
in what anatomists call the fore-arm — ^that is, in the arm 
between the elbow and the wrist. Here, for the perfect 

Plate II., Pig. 2. a, the humerus j the head, is a portion 
of a sphere, and exhibits an instance -^f the HU and socket or irnivci'* 
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use of the limh, two motions are wanted : a motion at the 
elbow, backward and forward, which is called a reciprocal 
motion ; and a rotary motion, by which the palm ol' tlic 
hand, as occasion requires, may bo turned upwanl. Ifow is 
this managed ? The fore-arm, it is v.-eil known, consists o; 
two bones, lying alongside each other, but touching only to- 
wards the ends. One, and only one of these bones is jo'ined 
to the humerus, or upper part of the arm, at the elbow : the 
other alone to the hand, at the wrist. The lirst, by moans'' 
at the elbow, of a hinge-joint— whicli allows only of motion 
in the same piano— swings backward and forward, carryiu<r 
along with it the other bone and the wlmle fore-arm. hi 
the mean time, as often as there is occasion to turn tlie jialm 
upward, that other bone to which the liaiid is attached rolls 
upon the first by the help of a groove or hollow near each 
end of one bone, to which is fitted a corrospondino- promi- 
nence in the other. If both bones had been joined to the 
humerus (upper arm) at the elbow, or both to the hand, at 
the wrist, the thing could not have been done. The fii-«t 
was to be at liberty at one end. and the second at the other, 

■-'® P'2‘'^erraoa togeth-’ 
ei.^ ^ he great bone, which carries the fbro-arrn, nmv be 
swinging upon its loingo at the elbow at the very tim- diat 
the lesser bone, which carries the hand, may be tun.incr 
lound It m the gi-ooves. The management, also, of these 
grooves, or rather of the tubercles and grooves, is very ob- 
servable The two bones are called the rad/us and the 
tilm. Above, that is, towards the elbow, a tubercle of the 

sal joint; c, the elbow, exempIiTving the A'An-r +i ;• 

and e, the .fea. The radios LbngT m e 

lation at the wrist is seei^ Fig 2 
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radias plays into a socket of the ulna ; while below, that is, 
towards the w’rist the radius finds the socket, and the ulna 
the tubercle. A siiigla bone in the fore-arm, with a ball- 
and-socket joint at tlie elbow, which admits of motion in alJ 
directions, might, in some degree, have answ^ered the pur- 
pose of both moving the arm and turning the* hand. But 
how much better it is accomplished by the present mechan- 
ism any person may convince himself who puls the ease and 
quickness with which he can shake his hand at the WTist 
circularly — -moving likewise, if he pleases, his arm at the 
elbow at the same time — in competition with the compara- 
tively slow and laborious motion witli v/hich his arm can be 
made to turn round at the shoulder by the aid of a ball-and- 
socket joint. 

111. The spine, or backbone, is a chain of joints of very 
wonderJul construction. Various, diiiieult, and almost in- 
consistent otiices were to be executed by the same instru- 
ment. It was to be firm, yet flexible — now I know no chain 
made by art wdiich is both these — Ibr, by hrmness, I mean 
liOt only strength hut stability : firm, to support the erect 
position of the body; flexible, to allow of the bending of the 
trunk in all degrees of curvature. It w^as further also — ■ 
which is another and quite a distinct purpose from the rest — 
to become a pipe or conduit for the safe coiweyance froin 
the brain of the most important fluid of the animal frame, 
that, namely, npon wdiich all voluntary motion depends, the 
spinal marrow ; a substance not only of the first necessity 
to action, if not to life, but of a nature so delicate and ten- 
der, so susceptible and so impatient, of injury, as that any 
unusual pressure upon it, or any considerable obstruction of 
its course, is foliotved by paralysis or death. 

Isow the spine was not only to furnish the main trunk 
foi tlie passage of the medullary substance from the brain, 
but to give out, in the course of its progress, small pipes 
therefrom, which, being afterwards indefinitely subdivided 
might, under the name of nerves, distribute tjiis exquisite 
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supply to every part of the body. The same spine was also 
to serve another use not less wanted than the preeedino*, 
namely, to afford a fulcrum, stay, or basis— ^or, more propm 
ly speaking, a series of tlieso— for the insertion of t!ie tuus- 
cles which are spread over the trunk of the body; in \vhieli 
trunk there-are not, as in the limbs, cylindrical bones to 
which they can be fastened ; and likewise, which is a similar 
use, to furnish a support for the ends of tiie ribs to rest upon. 

Bespeak of a workman a piece of meclianism w'hich shaij 
comprise all these purposes, and let him set about to con- 
trive It ; let him try his skill upon it ; let him feel the difli- 
eulty of accomplishing the task, before he be told how tiie 
same thing is eflbeted in the animal frame. Nothiixr will 
enable him to judge so well of the wisdom which has" been 
employed— nothing will dispose him to think of it so truly 
First for the firmness, yet flexibility of the spine : it is com- 
posed of a great number of bones_in the human subject, of 
wen y- oui joined to one another, and compacted by broad 
uses. The breadth of the bases upon which the parts sev- 
erally rest and the closeness of the junction, give to the 
Cham Its firmness and stability; the number of 'parfs and 
consequent frequency of joints, its flexibility. Which flexi 
bihty, we may also observe, varies in diflererit parts of the 
c lain . IS least m the back, where strength more than flex- 
ure IS wanted; greater in the loins, which it was iieee.sarv 
should he more supple than the back ; and o.,-eatest of all ;! 
fte neck, for the free motion of the head. Then secondlv' 
in order to afford a passage for the descent of the modiill-in’ 
suhsta„ee,.eaeh of these hones is bored through iivthc i 
die, in such a manner as that, when put together il ,, i i 
m one bone falls into a line and corresponds" with th T ' 
m the two bones contiguous to it Bv !fi f 
forated pieces, when ^ 
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vertebrai shifting upon one anuther, so as to break the line 
of the canal as often as the body moves or twists, or the 
joints gaping eMtcrnally whenever the body is bent forward 
and the spine thereupon made to take the form of a bow. 
These dangers, which are mechanical, are mechanically pro- 
id ded against. The vertehrsB, by means of tlreir processes 
E.nd projections, and of the articulations which some of these 
form with one another at their extremities, are so locked in 
ami confined as to maintain, in what are called the bodies 
or broad surfaces of the bones, the relative position nearly 
unaltered, and to throw the change and the pressure pro- 
duced by flexion almost entirely upon the intervening carti- 
lages, the springiness and yielding nature of whose substance 
admits of all the motion which is necessary to be performed 
•jpon them, without any chasm being produced by a separa- 
tion of the parts. I say, of all the motion which is neces- 
sary; for although we bend our backs to every degree al- 
most of inclination, the motion of each vertebra is very 
small : such is the advantage v/e receive from the chain 
being composed of so many links, the spine of so many 
bones. Had it consisted of three or four bones only, in bend- 
ing the body the spinal marrow must have been bruised at 
every angle. The reader need not he told that these inter- 
vening cartilages are gristles, and he may see them in per- 
fection in a loin of veal. Their form also favors the same 
intention. They are thicker before than behind ; so that 
when we stoop forward, the compressible substance of the 
cartilage, yielding in its thicker and anterior part to the force 
■which squeezes it, brings the surface of the adjoining verte- 
•brse nearer to the being parallel with one another than they 
were before, instead of increasing the inclination of their 
['lanes, which must have occasioned a fissure or opening 
VAween them. Thirdly, for the medullary canal, giving out 
in its course, and in a convenient order, a supply of nerves 
to difTerent parts of the body, notches are made in the upper 
and lower edge of every vertebra, two on each «dge, equi- 
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distanl; on each side from the middle line of the hack. ^When 
the vertebrae are put together, these notches, exactly httiog, 
form small holes, through which the nerves at each articu- 
lation issue out in pairs, in order to send their braiiches to 
ever} part of the body, and with an equal bounty to both 
sides of the hody. The fourth purpose assigned to the same 
iiist? ament is the insertion of the bases of the muscles, and 
the support of the ends of the ribs ,* and for this fourth pur- 
pose, especially the former part of it, a ligure specificall}- 
suited to the design, and unnecessary ibr the other purposes, 
is given to the constituent bones. While they are plain 
and round and smooth towards tlie front, where any rough- 
ness or projection might have wounded the adjacent viscera, 
they run out behind and on each side into long processes; 
to which processes the muscles necessary to the motions of 
the trunk are fixed, and fixed with such art, that while the 
vertebras supply a basis for the muscles, the muscles help to 
keep these bones in their position, or by their tendons to tie 
them together. 

That most important, however, and general property, 
namely, the strength of the cornpages, and the security 
against luxation, was to be still more specially consulted ; 
for where so many joints were concerned, and where in 
every one, derangement would have been fatal, it became 
a subject of studious precaution. For this purpose the ver- 
tebra3 aie articulated, that is, the movable joints betv'cen 
Ihem are formed by means of those projections of tlieir sub- 
stance which we have mentioned under the name of process- 
es, and these so lock in wdth and overwrap one another as 
to secure the body of the vertebra not only ironi accidentallv 
slipping, but even from being pushed out of its place by any 
rioience short of that which would break the bone. I have 
often remarked and admired this structure in the vCliiue of a 
hare. In this, as in many instances, a plain observer of th- 
animal economy may spare himself the disgust of being pres' 
ent at human dissections, and yet learn enough for hk infm 
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matioa and satisfaction, by even examining the bones of the 
animals which come upon his table. Let him take, fox exam- 
ple, into his hands a piece of the clean-picked bone of a hare’s 
back, consisting, we will suppose, of three vertebraj. He will 
■find the middle bone of the three so implicated, by means of its 
projections or processes, with the bone on each side of it, that 
no pressure which he can use will force it out of its place 
between them. It will give way neither forward nor back- 
ward, nor on either side. In whichever direction he pushes, 
he perceives, in the form, or. junction, or overlapping of the 
bones, an impediment opposed to his attempt, a check and 
guard against dislocation. In one part of the spine he will 
find a still farther fortifying expedient, in the mode accord- 
ing to which the ribs are articulated to the spine. Each 
rib rests upon two vertebrae. That is the thing to be re- 
marked, and any one may remark it in carving a neck of 
mutton. The manner of it is this : the end of the rib is di- 
vided by a middle ridge into two surfaces, which surfaces 
are joined to the bodies of two contiguous vertebr£B, the 
ridge applying itself to the intervening cartilage. Now this 
is the very contrivance wdiich is employed in -the famous iron 
bridge at rny door at Bisliop-Wearmoiith, and for the same 
purpose of stability, namely, the cheeks of the bars wdiich 
pass between the arches ride across the joints by which the 
pieces composing each arch are united. Each cross-bar rests 
upon two of these pieces at their place of junction, and by 
that position resists, at least in one direction, any tendency 
in either piece to slip out of its place. Thus perfectly, by 
one means or the other, is the danger of slipping laterally, or 
of being drawn aside out of the line of the back, provided 
against ; and to withstand the bones being pulled asunder 
longitudinally, or in the direction of that line, a strong mem- 
brane runs from one end of the chain to the other, sufficient 
to resist any force which is likely to act in the direction of 
the back or parallel to it, and consequently to secure the 
whole combination in their places. The general result is. 
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that not only the motions of the human body necessaiy fci 
the ordinary offices of life , are performed with safety, but 
lhat it^ is an incident hardly ever heard of that even the ges^ 

ticulations of a harlequin distort his spine. 

Upon the whole, and as a guide to those who may be 
inclined to cany the consideration of this subject further, 
there are three views under .which the spine ought to be re- 
garded, and m all which it cannot fail to excite our admira 
tion. These views relate to its articulations, its ]i.raiiient<^ 
and Its perforations; and to the corresponding advanla.re« 
which the body derives from it for action, for streiigth, alid 
ior. that which is essential to every part, a secure co^nrmuii- 
. 'Nation with the brain. 

The structure of the spine is not in general difierent in 
different animals. In the serpent tribe, however, it is con- 
siderably varied; but with a strict reference to the conven- 
lency of the animal. For whereas in quadrupeds the num- 
ber of vertebral is from thirty to forty, in the serpent it is 
nearly one hundred and fifty ; whereas in men and quadru- 
peds the surfaces of the bones are flat, and these flat surfaces 
aid one against the other, and bound tight by sinews; in 
the serpent, the hones play one within another, like a bail 
and socket,* so that they have a free motion upon one an- 
other m every direction : that is to say, in men and quadru- 
peds, firmness is more consulted ; in serpents, plianev Ye! 
even pliancy is not obtained at the expense of .saffitt- Th'- 
backbone of a serpent, for coherence and flexibility,' is one 
ol the most curious pieces of animal mechani.sm with wlucli 
we are acquainted. The chain of a watch_I mean ‘tin' 
chain which passes between the spring-barrel and the fu-' 

. e-.whieh aims at the same properties, is but a buiidin. 
piece 0. workmanship in comparison with that of wliidi w^ 

enlargement and contraction of the 

to allow for the play of the lungs, depends upon a sim 
* Ber. Phys. Xlieol.j p. 390. 
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pie yet beautiful mecliaiiical contrivance,, referable to the 
structure of the hones which enclose it. The ribs are attic 
ulated to the backbone, or rather to its side projections, oh 
liqucly : that is, in their natural position they bend or slope 
from the place of articulation downwards. But the basis 
upon which they rest at this end being fixed, the cohsequeiiee 
of the obliquity, or the inclination downwards is, that when 
they come to move, whatever pulls the ribs upwards, neces* 
sarily at the same time draws them out ; and that, while 
the ribs are brought to a right angle with the spine behind, 
the sternum, or part of the chest to which they are attached 
in front, is thrust forward. The simple action, therefore, of 
the elevating muscles does the business ; whereas, if the ribs 
had been articulated \idili the bodies of the vertebrae at right 
angles, the cavity of the thorax could never have been fur- 
ther enlarged by a change of their position. If each rib bad 
been a rigid bone, articulated at both ends to fixed bases, 
the whole chest had been immovable. Keill has observed 
that the breastbone, in an easy inspiration, is thrust out 
one-tenth of an inch ; and he calculates that this, added to 
what is gaiiied to the space within the chest by the flatten- 
ing or descent of the diaphragm, leaves room fl>r forty-two 
cubic inches of ah to enter at every drawing-in of the breath. 
\Vhen there is a necessity for a deeper and more laborious 
inspiration, the enlargement of the capacity of the chest may 
be so increased by eflbrt, as that the lungs may be distended 
vrith seventy or a hundred such cubic inches.^' The thorax, 
says Schelhammer, forms a kind of bellow^s, such as never 
have been, nor probably will be, made by any artificer. 

Y. The or kneepan,t is a curious little bone ; 

in its form and oflice unlike any other hone in the body. It 
is circular, the size of a crown-piece, pretty thick, a little 
convex on both sides, and covered with a smooth cartilage. 
It lies upon the front of the knee ; and the powerful tendons 
by which the leg is brought forward, pass through it — or 
^ Anat. p. 229 . t See Fig. 4. 
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rather, it makes a part of their continuation — from their ori- 
gin in the thigh to their insertion in the tibia. It protects 
both the tendon and, the joint from any injury -which either 
might sufler by the rubbing of one against the other, or by 
the pressure of unequal surfaces. It also gives to the ten- 
dons a, very considerable mechanical advantage, by altering 
the line of their direction, and by advancing it farther out 
from the centre of motion ; and this upon the prineijdes of 
the resolution of force, upon which principles all machinery 
IS founded. These are its uses. But what is most obser\-- 
able m it is, that it appears to be supplemental, as it wore, 
to the frame ; added, as it should almost seem, afterward ; 
not quite necessary, but very convenient. It is separate 
from the other bones ; that is, it is not connected with any 
other bones by the common mode of union. It is soft, or 
lardly formed, m infancy; and produced by an ossification 
of the mception or progress of which no account can be given 
from the structure or exercise of the part. 

VI. The s]wulde)--blade is, in some material respects, a 
very singular bone, appearing to be made so expressly for 
Its own purpose, and so independently of every other reason. 
In such quadrupeds as have no collar-bones, ^vhich are by 
far the ^eater number, the shoulder-blade has no bony com- 
munication with the trunk, either by a joint, or process, or 
in any other way. It does not grow to, or out of, any 
other bone of the trunk. It does not apply to any other 
bone of the trunk-I know not whether this bo true of any 
second bone in the body, except perhaps the os hyoides_i.i 
strictness, it foims no part of the skeleton. It is bedded i-i 
le fresh attached only to the muscles It is no other 1 ban 
a foundation bone for the arm, laid in separate as it were, a;, d 
distinct from the general ossification. The lower limbs’^ 
iiect themselv. at the hip with hones JiSl form pIiTS 
-he skeleton, but tins oomiection in the unner Kmi - i •, 
wanting, a basis, whereupon the arm mio-ht he -irti^ 
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OF THE JOINTS. 

1. The above are a few examples of bones made remark' 
able by their configuration ; but to almost all the bones be* 
hiig joints ; and in these, still more clearly than in the form 
or shape of the bones themselves, are seen both contrivance 
and contriving wisdom. Every joint is a curiosity, and isi 
also strictly mechanical. There is the hinge-joint, and the 
mortise-and-tenon joint ; each as manifestly such, and as 
accurately defined, as any which can be produced out ui' a 
cabinet-maker’s shop ; and one or the other prevails, as 
either is adapted to the motion which is wanted : for exam- 
ple, a mortise-and-tenon, or ball-and-socket joint, is not re- 
quired at the knee, the leg standing in need only of a motion 
backward and forward in the same plane, for which a hinge- 
joint is sufficient ; a mortise-and-tenon, or ball-and-socket 
joint is wanted at the hip, not only that the progressive step 
may be provided for, but that the interval between the limbs 
may be enlarged or contracted at pleasure. Now observe 
what would have been the inconveniency — that is, both the 
superfluity and the defect of articulation, if the case had 
been inverted — if the ball-and-socket joint had been at the 
knee, and the hinge-joint at the hip. The thighs must have 
been kept constantly together, and the legs had been loose 
and straddling. There would have been no use, that we 
know of, in being able to turn the calves of the legs before ; 
and there would have been great confinement by restraining 
the motion of the thighs to one plane. The disadvantage 
v/ould not have been less if the joints at the hip and the 
knee had been both of the same sort — both balls and sock- 
ets, or both hinges ; yet why, independently of utility, and 
of a Creator who consulted that utility, should the same 
bone — the thigh-bone — ^be rounded at one end, and chan- 
nelled at the other ? 

The liingc-joint is not formed by a bolt passing through 
the two parts of the hinge, and thus keeping them in their 
places, but by a diOercnt expedient. A strong, tough, parch- 
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ment-like membrane, rising from the receiving bones, and 
inserted all round the received bones a little below their 
heads, encloses the joint on every side. This membrane ties 
wnfmes. and holds the ends of the bones together, keeping 
the corresponamg parts of the joints— that is, the relativo 
convexities and concavities-in close application to each 

For the ball-and-socket joint, besides the inembrane 
already described, there is in some important joints, as an ad-' 
dmonal security, a short; strong, yet flexible ligament, insert- 
ed by one end into the head of the ball, by the other, into 
the bottom of the cup; which ligament keeps the two parts 
of the joint so firmly in their place, that none of tlie motions 
which the hmb naturally performs, none of the jerks and 
twists to which it is ordinarily liable, nothing less indeed 

them asunder. It is hardly imaginable how great a force is 

ilene=s of the '“Pediment to the sup- 

P ene.s of the joint. By its situation also, it is inaccessible 

_ injury from sharp edges. As it cannot bo ruptured such 
IS Its strength, so it cannot be cut excent bv o ! ’ , 
whioh „v„ the li„b. If i hh b J ” 

mech^c^ ; nothing, however Eubservient Ab- .arelvT!; 
eapabla of hebg b, ,h. .oti.n „f .1, ^ l 

t'ould particularly solicit the reader’s attention to this nro 
vjsion. as it iq ■. , « ' pro- 




. . s auent 

vision, as It is found in the head of the thi 
fcstrongtii, its structure, and its usp Tt in* 
which I lay my hand. One single fact, teticThTa S 
n earnest, leaves oftentimes the deepest impre^iou Pm 
the purpose of addressing difierent unfloi-i-, ^ * 

ferent .pprohenionw-f,, p„,o„ orolnS^' " 
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purpose of exciting admiration of the Creator's workS) we 
diversify our views, and multiply our examples : but for the 
purpose of strict argument, one clear instance is sufficient ; 
and not only sufficient, but capable perhaps of generating a 
firmer assura.nce than what can arise from a divided atten- 
tion. 

The ginglyinus^ or hinge-joint, does not, it is manifest, 
admit of a ligament of the same kind with that of the ball- 
and-socket joint ; but it is always fortified by the species of 
ligament of which it does admit. The strong, firm, invest- 
ing membrane above described accompanies it in every part ; 
and in particular joints, this membrane, which is prop- 
erly a ligament, is considerably stronger on the sides than 
either before or behind, in order that the convexities may 
play true in their concavities, and not be subject to slip side- 
ways, which is the chief danger ; for the muscular tendons 
generally restrain the parts from going further than they 
ought to go in the plane of their motion. In the Icnee^ 
which is a joint of this form, and of great importance, there 
are superadded to the common provisions for the stability of 
the joint, two strong ligaments, which cross each other — 
and cross each other in such a manner as to secure the joint 
from being displaced in any assignable direction. “1 
think,” says Cheseldeii, “that the knee cannot be complete- 
ly dislocated v/ithout breaking the a'oss ligameiits.”t We 
can hardly help comparing this with the binding up of a 
fracture, where the fillet is almost wholly strapped across, 
for the sake of giving firmness and strength to the bandage. 

Pl.a-TE IL, Fig. 5. The crucial or internal ligaments of the 
knee-joints arise from each side of the depression between the con- 
dyhs of the thigh-bone : the anterior is fixed into the centre, the poste- 
rior into the back of the articulation of the tibia. This structure prop- 
erly limits the motions of the joints, and gives the firmness requisite 
for violent exertion.s. Viewing the form of the bones, we sliould con- 
sider it one of the weakest and most superficial joints ; but the strength 
of its ligaments and of the tendons passing over it, renders it the moss 
secure and the least liable to dislocation of any in the body. 

t Choseldon’s Anat.j ed. 7th, p. 45. 
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Another no less important joint, and that also of the gin- 
giymiis sort, is the ankle; yet though important — in order, 
perhaps, to preserve the symmetry and lightness of the 
lirnh small, and on that account more liable to injury. 

Now this joint is strengthened, that is. is doibnded from dis- 
wcation by two remarkable processes or prolongations of the 
bones of the leg, which processes form the protuberances 
that wc call the inner and outer ankle. It is part of each 
bone going down lower than the other part, and thereby 
overlapping the joint; so that if the joint be in daimer of 
snppiiig outward, it is curbed by the inner projection, that is 
that of the tibia; if inward, by the outer projection, that is, 
that of the fibula. Between both, it is locked in its position 
1 knmv no account that can be given of this structure, ex- 
cept Its utility, Why should the tibia terminate at its lower 
ytremrty with a double end. and the fibula the same, but 
0 bamcade the joint on both sides by a continuatioii of part 
ot the thickest of the bone over it ? The joint at the .c/uw/- 
der compared with the joint at the hip, though botli ball- 
and-socket jomfe. discovers a diii’erence in tlieir form and 
proportions, well suited to the different offices which tlie 
limbs have to execute. The cap or socket at the siiouhler 
IS much shallower and flatter than it is at the hip. and is also 
in part formed of cartilage set round the rim of tiie cup The 
socket mto wliich the head of the thigh-hone is inserted is 
deeper, and made of more solid materials. This agrees witii 
t le duties assigned to each part. The arm is an iustriunoiit 
■ of motion prmcipaUy, if not solely. Accordingly, the sliai- 
owness of the socket at the shoulder, and the vieidiuguess 
of the cartilagmous substance w-itli which its ed-e k =o 
round, and which in fact composes a considerable pm-t of it,! 
eoncaviy. are excellently adapted for the allowance of a 
fiee motion and a wide range, both which the arm wants 

the bod! of 

the body-having to support the body, as well as to be the 
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well asi actioE. Witli a capacity for motion in all directions 
indeed, as at tlie slioulder, but not in any direction to tne 
same extent as in the arm, was to be united stability, or re- 
sistance to dislocation. Hence the deeper exca^^ation of the 
socket, and the presence of a less proportion of cartilage upon 
the edge. 

The suppleness and pliability of the joints we every mo- 
ment experience ; and the firm7ms of animal articulation, 
the property we have hitherto been considering, maybe 
judged of from this single observation, that, at any given 
moment of time, there are millions of animal joints in com- 
plete repair and use, for one that is dislocated ; and this, 
notwithstanding the contortions and wrenches to which the 
limbs of animals are continually subject. 

II. The joints^ or rather the ends of the bones which 
form them, display also, in their configuration, another use. 
The nerves, bloodvessels, and tendons, which are necessary 
to the life, or for the motion of the litnbs, must, it is evident, 
in their -way from the trunk of the body to the place of their 
destination, travel over the movable joints ; and it is no less 
evident that, in this part of their course, they will have, 
from sudden motions, and from abrupt changes of curvature, 
to encounter the danger of compression, attrition, or lacera- 
tion. To guard fibres so tender against consequences so in- 
jurious, their path is in those parts protected v/iih peculiar 
care, and that by a provision in the figure of the bones them- 
selves. The nerves which supply the fore-arm, especially 
the inferior cubital nerves, are at the elbow conducted, by 
a kind of covered way, between the condyles, or rather under 
the inner extuberances of tbe bone which composes the up- 
per part of the arm,^' At the knee, the extremity of the 
thigh-hone is divided by a sinus, or cliff, into two heads or 
protuberances ; and these heads on the back part stand out 
beyond the cylinder of the bone. Through the hollow which 
lies between the hind parts of these two heads — that is to 
* Clieselden’s Anat.,. p. 255, ed. 7. 
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say, under the ham, between the hamstrhigs, and within 
the concave recess of the bone formed by the extuberances 
on each side — in a word, along a defile, between rocks, pass 
the great vessels and nerves vvliioh go to the leg.=»- Who led 
these vessels by a road so defended and secured ? In tha 
joint at the slwiildcr, in the edge of the cup which receives 
the head of the bone, is a notch, which is joined or covered 
at the top -with a ligament. Through this hole, thus guard- 
ed, the bloodvessels steal to their destination in the ann, in- 
stead ol mounting over the edge of the concavity, f 

ill. In all joints, the ends ol the bones which work 
against each other, are tipped witli griallo. In the ball-aud 
socket joint, the cup is lined and the ball capped with it 
The smooth surface, the elastic and unfriabie nature of car 
tilage, render it of all substances the most proper ibr the 
place and purpose. I should, therefore, have pointed this 
out among tbe foremost of the provisions which have been 
made iu the joints for the facilitating of their action, had it 
not been alleged that cartilage in truth is only nascent or 
imperfect bone ; and that the bone iu the.so places is kept 
soft and imperfect, in consequence of a more eomjdcte and 
rigid ossification, being prevented from taking place bv the 
continual motion and rubbing of the surfaces''; which beii>r- 
Eo. what we represent as a designed advantage is an nu^ 
voidable effect. I am far from being convinced that this is 
a true account of the fact ; or that, if it were so, it answer.^' the 
argument. To me the surmounting of the bones vi-ill. gristle 
00 vS more like a plating with a different metal, than like the 
same metal kept in a different state by the action to which 
It IS exposed. At all events, we have a groat parlicular ben- 
eht though arising from a general constitution ; but this last 
aot being quite what my argument requires, lest I should 

w'ra by applying the instance to overrate its value. I have 

thought It fair to state the question wliieh attends it 

lY. In some joints, very particularly in the knees, th.u-e 
* P- 35. t Ibiii. p. 33. 
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are loose cartilages or gristles between the bones and with- 
in the joint j so that the ends of the bones, instead of work 
ing upon one another, work upon the intermediate cartilages. 
Uheseiden has observed,'^' that the contrivance of a loose ring 
is practised by mechanics where the friction of the joints oi 
any of their machines is great, as between the parts :f ciook* 
hinges cf ?.arge gates, or under the hfead of the male screw 
oi large vices. The cartiiages of which w^e speak have very 
much of the ibrm of these rings. The comparison, moreover, 
shows the reason wdiy we find them in the knees rather than 
in other joints. It is an expedient, wre have seen, which 
a meehaniG resorts to only wdien some strong and heavy 
work is to be done. So here the thigh-bone has to achieve 
its motion at the knee, wdth the Whole weight of the body 
pressing upon it, and often, as in rising from oiir seat, with 
the whole w^eight of the body to lift. It should seem also, 
from CheseldeiTs account, that the slipping and sliding oi 
the loose cartilages, though it be probably a small and ob- 
scure change, humored the motion at the end of the thigh- 
bone, under the particular configuration wdiich was neces- 
sary to be given to it for the commodious action of the ten- 
dons, and which configuration requires what he calls a vari- 
able socket, that is, a concavity, the lines of \vliich assume 
a difierent curvature in difiereiit inclinations of the hones. 

V. We liave now done with the configuration ; but there 
13 also in the joints, and that common to them all, another 
exquisite provision manifestly adapted t; their use, and con- 
cerning wdiich there can, I think, be no dispute, namely, the 
regular supply of a mucilage^ more emollient and slippery 
than oil itself, which is constantly softening and lubricating 
the parts that rub upon each other, and thereby diniinisliing 
the effect of attrition in the highest possible degree. ¥0 * 
the continual secretion of this important liniment, and foi 
the feeding of the cavities of the joint wdth it, glands are 
ffxcd near each joint, the excretory ducts of which glands 
Chea. An at., p. 13, ed.^ 
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dripping witk their halsamic contents, hang loose like fringes 
within the cavity of the joints. A late imjrrovement in 
what are called friction wheels, which consists of a inechan 
ism so ordered as to be regularly dropping oil into a box 
which encloses the axis, the nave, and certain balls upon 
which the nave revolves, may be said, in some sort, to rep- 
resent the contrivance in the animal joint, wdth this superi- 
ority, however, on the part of the joint, namely, that hero 
the oil is not only dropped, but made. ■ 

In considering the joints, there is nothing, perhaps, which 
ought to move our gratitude more than the reflection, Iwie 
well llunj wear. A limb shall swing upon its hinge, or play 
in Its socket, many hundred times in an hour, for sixty years 
together, without diminution of its agility, which is a lon<r 
time for any thiirg to last— for any thing so much worked and 
exercised as the joints are. This durability 1 should attribute 
m part to the provision which is made for the preventin<r of 
wear and tear, first .by the polish of the cartilaginous surfac- 
es ; secondly, by the healing lubrication of the mucilage, and 
m prt, to that astonishing property of animal constitutions, 
assimilation, by which, in every portion of the bod}^ let it con- 
sist of what it will, substance is restored and waste repaired. 

Movable joints, I thmk, compose the curiosity of bones ; 
but their muon, even where no motion is intended or want- 
«1, carries marks of mechanism and of mechanical wisdom, 
lire teeth, especially the front teeth, are one bone fixed in 
another, like a peg driven into a board. The sutures of the 
skull* are hke the edges of two saws clapped together in .uch 
a maimer as that the teeth of one enter the intervals of the 
other We have sometimes one bone lapping over another 
and planed down at the edges ; sometimes also the thin lam-fi- 
1a of one bone received into a narrow furrow of another In 
all which vaneties we seem to discover the same deshm 
namely, firmness of juncture without clumsiness in tlic seam.’ 

* Plate II. Pig. 6. the coronal suture; A . 

r, c, tnelambdoidal; an irregularity; and o, the .squiuun; 





THE MUSCLES, 8*7 

CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE MUSCLES. 

Muscles, with their tendons, are the instranients by 
which animal motion is performed. It will be oiir biisinesg 
to point out instances in which, and properties with respect 
to which, the disposition of these muscles is as strictly me- 
chanical as that of the wires and strings of a puppet. 

I. We may observe, what I believe is universal, an exact 
relation between the joint and the muscles which move it. 
Whatever motion the joint by its mechanical construction 
is capable of performing, that motion the annexed muscles 
by their position are capable of producing. For example, 
if there be, as at the knee and elbow, a hinge-joint, capable 
of motion only in the same plane, the leaders, as they are 
called, that is, the muscular tendons, are placed in direc 
tions parallel to the bone, so as, by the contraction or relax- 
ation of the muscles to which they belong, to produce that 
motion and no other. If these joints were capable of a freer 
motion, there are no muscles to produce it. Whereas, at the 
shoulder and the hip, where the ball-and-socket joint allows 
by its construction of a rotary or sweeping motion, tendons 
are placed in such a position, and pull in such a direction, 
as to produce the motion of which the joint admits. For 
instance, the sartorius or tailor’s muscle, rising from the 
spine, running diagonally across the thigh, and taking hold 
of the inside of tlae main bone of the leg a little below the 
knee, enables us, by its contraction, to throw one leg and 
thigh over the other, giving effect at the same time, to the 
ball-and-socket joint at the hip, and the hinge-joint at the 
knee. There is, as we have seen, a specific mechanism in 

^ Plate III., Eig. I. The sartorius^ a, is the longest mascle of 
the human system. It is extended (;bliq[uely across the thigh from the 
fore part of the hip to the inner side of the tibia. Its office is to bend 
the knee and bring the leg inwards. 
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the bones for the rotary motions of the head and hands : 
there is, also, in the oblique direction of the rriuscdes beion^* 
ing to them, a specific provision for the putting of this aieeli- 
aiiism of the bones into action. And nuirk the consent of 
uses : the oblique muscles would have been ineliicient witli-. 
>.ut that particular articulation ; that particular articulation 
would have been lost v/ithout the oblique muscles. It may 
be proper, lioweycr, to observe, with respect to the head, 
altliougli I think it docs not vary the case, that its oblique 
motions and inclinations- are often motions in a diagonal. 
produced by tlie joint action of muscles lying in straio-lit di- 
reofaoiis. ^ But whether the pull be single or combined, tlio 
ai-tw.uiation IS always such as to bo capable of obcyiivr the 
action of the muscles. The oblique muscles attached to the 
head are likewise so disposed as to be capable of steadyiiu^ 
the globe, as well as of moving it. The head of a new-born 
infant is often obliged to be filleted up. After death, the 
head drops and rolls in every direction. So that it is by the 
equihbre of the muscles, by the aid of a considerable and 
equipollent muxular force in constant exertion, that the 
head mamtams its erect posture. The muscles here ^iinnlv 
what would otherwise be a great defect in the artioulatlu 
01 the joint in the neck, although admirably adapted to the 
motion of tlie head, is insufficient for its support.^ It is not 
oiily by the means^of a most curious strucAe of the bones 
that a man turns ffis head, but by virtue of an adjusted mus 
eular power that he even holds it up. 

As another e.xample of what we are illustratino- namclv 
onfoimity of use between the bones and the musA<< it hf 
been observed of the different vertebmi. that their p^cet! 
a e exactly proportioned to the quantity of motion whiohth^ 
ether bones allow of, and which the respi-tive mn^-i 
capable of producing. ^ 

_n. A muscle aels only by coiitradion. Its force is exert 
Ofl in no other way. WJien fh^ 

Itself; that is it returns h. r '' 

> returns by relaxation to its Ibrmer s^ate 
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but without energ}^ This is the nature of the muscular 
fibre ; and being so, it is evident that the reciprocal e?ier- 
getdc motion of the limbs, by which -we mean motion with 
force m. opposite directions, can only be produced by the in- 
strumentality of opposite or antagonist muscles — of flexors 
and extensors answering to each other. For instance, the 
biceps and brachialis internus muscles,^ placed in the front 
part of the up'per arm, by their contraction, bend the elbow, 
and with such degree of force as the case requires or the 
strength admits of. The relaxation of these muscles after 
the effort would merely let the fore-arm drop down. Fox 
the hack s^ro/ce, therefore, and that the arm may not only 
bend at the elbow, but also extend and straighten itself with 
force, other muscles, the longus e’t brevis brachialis exter- 
and the anconseus, placed on the hinder part of the 
arms; by their contractile twitch, fetch back the fore-arm 
into a straight line with the cubit, with no less force than 
that with which it w-as bent out of it. The same thing ob- 
tains in all the limbs, and in every movable part of the body. 
A finger is not bent and straightened without the . 
tio7i of tw’-o muscles taking place. It is evident, therefore, 
that the animal functions require that particular disposition 
of the muscles wdiich w'e describe by the name of antagonist 
muscles. And they are accordingly so disposed. Every 
muscle is provided with an adversary. They act like tv/o 
saw^yers in a pit, by an opposite puli ; and nothing, surely, 

Plate III., Pig. 2. The biceps, a, arises by two portions from 
the sca-pula 5 these form a thick mas.s of flesh in the middle of tlie 
arm, w^hich is finally indented into the upper end of the radius. The 
brachicEus internus. b, arises from the middle of the humerus, and is 
inserted into the ulna. Both these muscles bend the fore-arm. 

t Plate 111., Fig. 2. The long and the short brachiesus iniemus 
:r the triceps extensor cubilij e, is attached to the inferior edge of the 
rcapula and to the humerus by three distinct heads, which unite and 
invest the whole hack part of the bonej it then becomes a strong ten- 
don, and is implanted into the elbow. It is a powerful extensor of the 
fore-arm. The anconceus, is a small, triangular miwcle, situited at 
the outer side of the elbow j it assists the muscle c. 
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can more strongly indicate design and attention to an end, 
than their being thus stationed, than this collocation The 
nature of the muscular fibre being what it is, the purposes 
of the animal could be answered by no other And not only 
the capacity for motion, hut the aspect and symmetry of the 
body is preserved by the muscles being marshalled acoorci- 
ing to this order ; for example, the mouth is holdon in the 
middle of the face, and its angles kept in a stale of exact 
correspondency, by two muscles draw';,g against and balan- 
cing each ether. In a hemiplegia, when the mnscle on one 
■Side is weakened, the muscle on the other side draws the 
moutli awry. 


iii. Another property of the muscles, which could only 
be the result of care, is their being almost universally so dis- 
posed as not to obstruct or interfere with one another’s ac- 
tion. ^ I know but one instance in which this impediment is 
perceived. 'We cannot easily swallow w'hile we gape. Tliis, 
I understand, is owing to the muscles employed in the act 
of deglutition being so implicated with the muscles of the 
lower jaw, that while these last are contracted, the former 
cannot act with freedom. The obstruction is.’ in this in- 
stanc^ attended with little inconvenience ; but it shows what 
tne effect is where it does exist, and what loss of faculty 
there would be if it were more frequent. Now, when we 
reflect upon the number of muscles, not fewer than four hun- 
dred and forty-six in the human body, known and named * 
how contiguous they lie to each other, in layers as it were 
over one another, crossing one another, sometimes embedded 
in one anotheis sometimes perforating one another— an ar- 
rangement which leaves to each its liberty and its full pLay 
niust necessarily require meditation and counsel ^ ‘ ’ 

IV. The Mowing is oftentimes the case with the muscles 

vement. In which case the body of the muscle is placed in 
Home commodious position at a dislanee. and made to com’ 

* -Keili’s Anatomy, p. 295, ed. 3. 
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rnuiii cate with the point of action hy slender strings or wires. 
If the muscles which move the fingers had been placed in 
the palm or back of the hand, they would have swelled that 
part to an awkward and clumsy thickness. The beauty, 
the proportions of the part w^ould have been destroyed. 
They are therefore disposed in the arm, and even up to the 
eibow% and act hy long tendons strapped down at the wrist, 
and passing under the ligaments to the fingers,* and to the 
joints of the fingers which they are severally to move. In 
like manner, the muscles which move the toes and many of 
tfie joints of the foot, how gracefully are they disposed in the 
calf of the leg, instead of forming an mwieldy tumefaction 
in the foot itself. The observation may be repeated of the 
muscle which draws the nictitating' membrane over the eye. 
Its office is in the front of the eye ; but its body is lodged in 
the back part of the globe, Vvdiere it lies safe, and where it 
encumbers nothing. 

V. The great mechanical variety in the figure of the 
muscles may be thus stated. It appears to be a fixed law 
that the contraction of a muscle shall he towards its centre. 
Therefore the subject for mechanism on each occasion is, so 
to modify the figure and adjust the position of the muscle as 
to produce the motion required* agreeably with this law. 
This can only be done hy giving to different muscles a diver- 
sity of configuration suited to their several offices, and to 
their situation with respect to the w^ork which they have to 
perform. On which account we find them under a multi- 
plicity of forms and attitudes : sometimes with double, some- 
times v/ith treble tendons, sometimes with none sometimes 
one tendon to several muscles, at other times one muscle to 
several tendons.f The shape of the organ is susceptible of 

* See Fig, 2, where e is the annular ligament of the wrist, under 
which pass the tendons of the muscles of the fingers. 

t Plats III., Fig. 3, represents the biceps muscle of the arm; a, 
(I, trie tendons ; 6, the muscular .fibres. The force which a. muscle 

pop^-esses is as the number of the musf ular fibres: but a limited num- 
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an incalculable variety, while the original property of the 
muscle, the law and line of its contraction, remains the 
same, and is simple. Herein the muscular system may be 
said to bear a perfect resemblance to our works of art. " i\.n 
artist does not alter the native quality of his materials, cr 
Uieu- laws of action. He takes these as he finds them. 
His skill and ingenuity are employed in turning them, such 
as they are to his account, by giving to the parts of his 
machine a form and relation in which these unalterable 

p-operties may operate to the production of the effects in- 
tended. i 

_ VI. The ejaculations can never too often be repeated, 
How many things must go right for „s to be an hour at 
ease; how rnany more for us to be vigorous and active"' 
Yet vigor and activity are. in a vast plurality of instances 
preserved in human bodies, notwithstandiug that they de^ 
pend upon so great a number of instruments of motion and 

very small instrument, of a single pair, for instance, out of 
the four hundred and forty-six muscles which are employed 
may be attended with grievous inconveniency. TLifis’ 
poty and good sense in the following observation take^i o. 
of the “ Religious Philosopher ■■ With much compassion- 
says the wnter. “as well as astonishment at the goLiiess of 
taTu “h ^ considered the sad state of a cei- 

healtff r?’ ^ good 

that serve to lift the eyehds, and so had almost lost the 

use of his sight, being forced, as long as this defect list 

.4, to si.™ Ms 

tS t. ‘ " '• 

caued a sinew or teMon Zt^ .T 

fixed to the bone. If we wish to and 

rope to it, that a greater “f 1“ 

So, the muscular fibres are the moving pLTr^ard'lhe 
the rope attached to the point to be moL. 
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Hands In general we may remark in How small a de- 
gree tkose wlio enjoy tlie perfect use of their organs Know 
the comprehensiveness of the blessing, the variety of their 
obligation. They perceive a result, but they think little 
of the multitude of concurrences and rectitudes which go to 
form it, 

Besides these observations, which belong to the rauseular 
organ as such, we may notice some advantages of structure 
which are more conspicuous in muscles of a certain class or 
description than in others. Thus, 

^ 1. The variety, quickness, and precision of which muscu- 
lar motion is capable are seen, I thinir, in no part so remark- 
ably as in the tongue. It is w'orth any man’s while to 
watch the agility of his tongue, the wonderiul promptitude 
with VN^hich it executes changes of position, and the perfect 
exactness. Each syllable of articulated sound requires for 
its utterance a specific action of the tongue, and of the parts 
adjacent to it. The disposition and configuration of the 
mouth appertaining to every letter and vrord is not only 
peculiar, but, if nicely and accurately attended to, percepti- 
ble to the sight ; insomuch that curious persons have availed 
themselves of this circumstance to teach the deaf to speak, 
and to understand what is said by others. In the same per- 
son, and after his habit of speaking is formed, one, and only 
one position of the parts wdll produce a given articulate sound 
correctly. How instantaneously are these positions assumed 
and dismissed ; how numerous are the permutations — how 
various, yet how infallible ! . Arbitrary and antic variety is 
not the thing we admire ; but variety obeying a rule, con- 
ducing to an efiect, and commensurate with exigencies infi- 
nitely diversified. I heheve also that the anatomy of the 
tongue corresponds with these observations upon its activity. 
The muscles of the tongue are so numerous, and so impli- 

^ Plate TIL, Pig. 4. A profile of this muscle i%its natural posi 
fcion. It arises within the orbit, anfi is inserted by a broad tendon int<! 
the upper ey^ilid, which it elevates. 
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oated with one another, that they oamiot be traced by the 
nicest dissection; _neverthelcss-w'hich is a great perfection 
ot the organ— neither the number nor the complexity, nor 
what might seem to be the entanglement of its fibres, iii any- 
wise irnpedeuts motion, or render the determination or sac- 
cess of its efibrls uncertain. 


] here entreat the reader’s permission to step a little oat 
01 my way, to- consider the parU of the mouth in some of 
heir other properties. It has been said, and that by an 
eminent physiologist, that whoneyor nature atfempls’to 
work two or more purposes by one inslnunent, she does both 
or all imperfectly. Is this true of the toinme, re<varded as 
an instrument of speech and of taste, or regarded as an 
nstiument of speech, of taste, and of aeglutitiou ? So much 

0 herwise, that many persons, that is to say, nine hundred 
and nmety-nme persons out of a tliousaud, by the instrumen- 

w V swallow vei-y 

ell. In fact, the constant warmth and moisture of the 

aZm !r «po« its surface, 

? , ^ tasting, as much as its 

inextricable multiplicity of fibres do for 1 iie rapid moyements 
nich aie necessary to speech. Animals which feed upon 
gi-ass haye their tongues coyered with a perforated skin so 
as o admit the d.ssolyed food to the papillai underneath, 

Torif f\i 

action of the unbruised spiculffi. 

There are brought together within the cavity of the 
mouth more distinct uses, and parts executing more distinct 

1 within the same compass, in' any other portion of th-^ 

ondly for grmding; muscles, most artificially dispo.srf % 
cairj'ing on the compound motion of the lower jaw half ht 

^ “d l^Vriicd, b, ,hi<* rf, i. s;j““ I* 

. n, of opnogio. op ports of tho oovil, 
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Ibr tlio moistening of the food while the mastication is going 
on; glands, to feed the fountains; a muscular constriction 
of' a very peculiar kind in the back part of the cavity, for 
the guiding of the prepared aliment into its passage towards 
the stomach, and in many cases for carrying it along that 
passage ; for, although we may imagine this to be dona 
simply by the weight of the food itself, it in truth is not so, 
oven in the upright, posture of the human neck ; and most 
evidently is not the case with quadrupeds— with a horse for 
instance, in which, when pasturing, the food is thrust up- 
wards by muscular strength, instead of descending of its own 
accord. 

In the mean time, and within the same cavity, is going 
on another business, altogether different from what is here 
described — that of respiration and speech. In addition there- 
fore to all that has been mentioned, we have a pavssage 
opened from this cavity to the lungs for the admission of air 
exclusively of every other substance ; we have muscles, some 
in the larynx, and without number in the tongue, for the 
purpose of modulating that air in its passage, with a variety, 
a compass, and precision, of which no other musical instru- 
ment is capable. And lastly, which, in my opinion, crowns 
the wdaoie as a piece of machinery, we have a specific con- 
trivance for dividing the pneumatic part from the mechan- 
ical, and for preventing one set of actions interfering with the 
other. Where various functions are united, the difficulty is 
to guard against the inconveniences of a too great complex- 
ity. In no apparatus put together by art and for the pur- 
poses of art, do I know such multifarious uses so aptly com* 
billed, as in the natural organization of the human mouth ; 
or wdiere the structure, compared with the uses, is so simple. 
The mouth, with all these intentions to serve, is a single 
cavity, is one machine, with its parts neither crowrded nor 
confused, and each uii embarrassed by the rest — each at least 
at liberty in a degree sufficient for the end to he attained. 
If wc cannot eat and sing at the same moment, we can eat 
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one moment and sing the next ; the rcspi rat ion proceeding 
freely ail: the while. 

There is one case, however, oi’ this {loiiblc office, and 
that of the earliest, necessity, wfiiich the month aloue could 
not perform; and that is, carrying ou together the two 
actions of sucking and breathing. Another route, therefore, 
is opened for the air — namely, through the jjose— which lets 
the breath pass backward and forward, while the lips, in tlie 
act of sucking, are necessarily shut close upon the body from 
which the nutriment is drawn. This is a circumstance 
which always appeared to me worthy of notice. Tlie iiTusc 
Vv’ould have been necessary, although it had not been the 
organ of smelling. The making it the seat of a sense was 
superadding a new use to a part already wanted — wuis 
taking a wise advantage of an antecedent and a constitu- 
tional necessity. 

But to return to that wdiich is the proper subject of the 
present section, the celerity and precision of muscular mo- 
tion. These qualities may be particularly observed in the 
execution of many species of instrumental music, in which 
the changes produced by the hand of the musician are ex 
eeediiigiy rapid ; are exactly measured, even wdien most 
minute ; and display, on the part of the muscles, an obedi- 
-^nce of action alike wonderful for its quickness and its cor- 
rectness. 

Or let a persoa only observe his own hand while he is 
lonting ; the number of muscles which are brou£>-ht to bear 
• upon the pen; how the joint and adjusted operation of sev- 
eral tendons- is concerned in every stroke, yet that five huu- 
dred such strokes are drawn in. a minute. - Not a letter ci-i 
be turned without more than one, or two, or three tendinous 
contractions, defimte both as to the choice of the teiuiou am] 
as to the space through which the contraction moves ■ yet 
how currently does the work proceed ; and when we look at 
It, how faithful have the muscles been to their dmv— how 
true to the order which endeavor or habit has inculcate,] ' 
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I* or let it be remerxibered, that while a mans handwriting 
is the same, an exactitude of order is preseryed, whether he 
write well or ill. These two instances of music and writing 
show net only the quickness and precision of muscular action, 
but th 3 docility.'^* 

II. Regarding the particular configuration of iiiuscles. 
qyhincter or circular muscles appear, to be admirable pieces 
of mechanism. t It is the muscular power most happily 
applied — the same quality of the muscular substance, hut 
under a new modification. The circular disposition of the 
fibres is strictly mechanical ; but, though the most mechan- 
ical, is not the only thing in sphincters which deserves our . 
notice. The regulated degree of contractile force with which 
they are endo'wed, sufficient for retention, yet vincible when 
requisite, together with their ordinary state of actual con- 
traction, hy means of wdiich their dependence upon the will 
is not constant but occasional, gives to them a constitution 
of which the conveniency is inestimable. This their semi- 
voluntary character is exactly such as suits with the wants 
and* functions of the animal. 

III. We may also, upon the subject of muscles, observe, 
that many of pur most important actions are achieved by 
the combined help of different muscles. Frequently a diag- 
onal motion is produced by the contraction of tendons pulling 
in the direction of the sides of the parallelogram. This is 
the case, as has been already noticed, with some of the 
oblique nutations of the head. Sometimes the number of 
cooperating muscles is very great. Dr. Nieuentyt, in the, 
Leipsic Transactions, reckons up a hundred muscles that are 
employed every time we hreathe ; yet 'we take in or let out 

Fig. 5 exhibits the principal muscles oi tlie palni of the band : 
a, a, a, are small muscles indispensably .necessary in rapid move- 
ments of the fingers ; c, are muscles of the thumb j f, of the 
little finger. 

t Fig. G exhibits examples of sphincter muscles : a, that encircling 
the eyelid, closing and compressing the eye; 6, is the muscle surround- 
ing the mouth, and contracting the lips. 

, Xm. TheoL" " Cj ■ 
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our breath without reflecting what a work is thereby pei 
formed, what an apparatus is laid in of iustrunienls for the 
service, and hoAV many such contribute tlieir assist ancc to 
the effect. Breathing with ease is a biessiiig of everv mo- 
ment, yet of all others it is that which we possess with the 
least consciousness. A man in an asthma is the only man 
wdio knows how to estimate it. 

IV. Mr. Home has observed,'^ that the most iin])ortant 
and the most delicate actions are performed in the body bv 
the smallest muscles; aiid lie mentions, as bis examples, 
the muscles which have been discovered in the iris of the 
eye and the drum of the car. The tenuity oi‘ these niiiseles 
is astonishing : they are microscopic hairs ; must be rnagni- 
bed to be visible ; yet are they real, elective miiscdes, and 
not only such, but the grandest and most precious of our 
faculties, sight and hearing, depend upon their health and 
action. 


V. The muscles act ia the limbs with what is called a 
mechanical disadvantage. The muscle at the slioulder, by 
which the arm is raised, is fixed nearly in the same manner 
as the load is fixed upon a steelyard, within a lew decimals, 
we u-ill say, of an inch from the centre upon which the steel- 
yard turns. In this situation, we find that a very lieavy 
draught is no more than sulEcient to countervail the force of 
a small lead plummet placed upon the long arm of the 
steelyard, at the distance of perhaps fifteen or tu enty inches 
from the centre and on the other side of it. And this is the 
disadvantage which is meant ; and an absolute disadvaiUage 
no doubt it .would be, if the object were to spare ilie liirce ol 
muscular contraction. But observe how conducive i.< tiiis 
oonstitntion to animal conveuiency. Mechanism has always 
in view one or other of these two purposes— eilhor to move 
a ^eat weight slowly, and through a small space, or to mors 
a jght weight rapidly througli a considerable sweep. For 
the former of these purposes a diilbreut species ol' lover, and 
^ Philosophical Transactions, part 1.^ isoo, p, S. 
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a <^ifrei:ent collocation of the muscles, might he hettei- than 
the present ; hut for the second, the present structure is the 
true one. Now it so happens that the second, and not the 
first, is that which the occasions of animal life principally 
call for. In what concerns the human body, it is of much 
more consequence to any man to he able to carry his baud 
to his head with due expedition, than it would he to have 
the power of raising from the ground a heavier load— -of two 
or three more hundred weight, we -will suppose — than he 
can lift at present. 

This last is a faculty wliich, on some extraordinary occa- 
sions, he may desire to possess ; hut the other is what he 
wants and uses every hour or minute. In like manner, a 
husbandman or a gardener will do more execution by being 
able to carry his scythe, his rake, or his flail with a sufficient 
dispatch through a sufficient space, than if, with greater 
strength, his motions were proportionahly more confined and 
slow. It is the same with a mechanic in the use of his tools. 
It is the same also with other animals in the use of their 
limbs. In general, the vivacity of their motions would be 
ill exchanged for greater force under a clumsier structure. 

We have offered our observations upon the structure of 
muscles in general ; we have also noticed certain species of 
muscles ; hut there are also single muscles wiiich bear 
marks of mechanical contrivance appropriate as w^cil as 
particular. Out of many instances of this 'kind we select 
the following : 

L Of muscular actions, even of those which are WTii 
understood, some of the most curious are incapable of pop- 
ular explanation ; at least, without the aid of plates and 
fgures. This is in a great measure the case with a very 
familiar, but at the same time a very complicated motion, 
that of the lotoer jaw ; and with tlie muscular structure by 
wiiich it is produced. One of the muscles concerned may, 
however, be described in suoli.a manner as to be, I think, 
sufficiently comprehended for our present purpose. The 
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problem is to pull tbe lower jaw dbvm. Tlie obvious method 
should seem to be, to place a straight riiiis<‘ie — luimely. to 
tlx a string from the chin to the breast, tlic coiitractioii oi 
which would open the mouth, and produce the luutioii re- 
q^uired at once. But it is evident that the form and liberty 
of the neck forbid a muscle being laid in such a position ; 
and that, consistently with the preservation of this form, tlie 
motion which we want must be eOectuated ])y some mus- 
cular mechanism disposed further back in the jaw*. The 
mechanism adopted is as follows : A certain muscle called 
the digastric^ rises on the side of tbe face considerably abocc 
the insertion of the low^r jaw, and comes down, being con- 
verted in its progress into a round tendon. Now it is man- 
ifest that the tendon, wdiile it pursues a direction des.cendhig 
towards the jaw, must, by its contraction, pull the jaw up 
instead of dowm. What then w^as to he done ? This, we 
find, is done : the descending tendon, wdien it is got low 
enough, is passed through a loop, or ring, or pully,*^' in the 
os hyoides, and then made to ascend ; and having thus 
changed its line of direction, is inserted into the inner part 
of the chin : by wdiich device, namely, the turn at the loop, 
the action of the muscle — wdiich in all muscles is contrac- 
tion — that before would have pulled the jaw up, now as 
necessarily draws it down. The mouth,” says Heister, 
*‘is opened by means of this trochlea in a most w'oiiderfui 
and elegant manner.” 

11. What contrivance can he more mechanical than the 
followdng, namely, a slit in one tendon to let anotlier tendon 
pass through it ? This structure is found, in the tendons 
which move the toes and fingers.j The long tendon, as it 
is called, in the foot, w^hich bends the first joint of the toe, 
passes- through the short tendon wdiich bends tlie second 

* See a similar contrivance in Platil II., Tig. 1. 

, t Plate IV., Tig. 1. a, ia the tendon of the long Jleirf 'J th^ 
ioeSj which divides about the middle of the foot into fou' portion^,* 
which pass through the slits in 6, the short jiexor tendons. 
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joint; which course allows, to the sinew more liberty, and s 
more commodious action than it w'^ould otherwise have been 
capable of exerting.^^" There is nothing, I believe, in a silk 
or cotton mill, in the belts, or straps, or ropes, by which 
motion is communicated from one part of the machine to 
another, that is more artificial, or more evidently so, than 
this perforation. 

III. The next circumstance which I shall mention un- 
der this head of muscular arrangement is so decisive a mark 
of intention, that it always appeared to me to supersede, in - 
some measure, the necessity of seeking for any other obser- 
vation upon the subject; and that circumstance is, the ten- 
dons which pass from the leg -to the foot, being bound down 
by a ligament to the ankle. The foot is placed at a consid- 
erable angle with the leg. It is manifest, therefore, that 
flexible strings passing along the interior of the angle, if left 
to themselves, would, when stretched, start from it. The 
obvious preventive is to tie them down. And this is done 
in fact. Across the instep, or rather just above it, the anat- 
omist finds a strong ligament, under which the tendons pass 
to the foot. The e.Tect of the ligament as a bandage can be 
made evident to the s’cnses ; for if it be cut, the tendons start 
up. The simplicity, yet the clearness of this contrivance, 
its exact resemblance to establishet' resources of art, place 
it among the most indubitable manifestations of design with 
which vre are acquainted. 

There is also a further use to be made of the present ex- 
anrple, and that is, as it precisely contradicts the opinion 
that the parts of animals may have been all formed by what 
is called appetency^ that is, endeavor perpetuated and im- 
perceptibly working its eifect through an incalculable series 
of generations. We have here no endeavor, hut the reverse 
of it — constant renitency and reluctance. The endeavor 
IS all the other way. The pressure of the ligament con- 
strains the tendons ; the tendons react upon the pressure of 
^ Cbes. Anat., p. 119. 

9 * 
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tile iigamc*it. It is impossible that the ligament should eve? 
have been generated by the exercise of the tendon or in thg 
course of that exercise, forasmuch as the force of the tendon 
perpendicularly resists the fibre which confines it, and is con* 
stantly endeavoring, not to form, but to rupture and displace 
the threads of which the ligament is composed. 

Keill has reckoned up in tiie human body four hundred 
and forty-six muscles, dissectible and describable ; and hath 
assigned a use to every one of the number. This cannot be 
ail imagination. 

Bishop Wilkins has observed from Galen, that there are 
at least ten several qualifications to be attended to in each 
particular muscle : narnel}’^, its proper figure ; its just magni- 
tude ; its fulcrum; its point of action, supposing the figure 
to he fixed; its collocation with respect to its two ends, the 
upper and the lower ; the place ; the position of the whole 
muscle ; the introduction into it of nerves, arteries, veins. 
How are things including so many adjustments to be made; 
or, v/hen made, how are they to be put together without 
intelligence ? 

I have sometimes wondered why we are not struck with 
mechanism in animal bodies as readily and as strongly as 
we are struck with it, at first sight, in a watch or a°miih 
One reason of the difference maybe, that animal bodies are, 
in a great measure, made up of soft flabby substances, such 
AS muscles and membranes ; whereas we have been accus- 
tomed to trace mechanism in sharp lines, in the configura- 
tion of hard materials, in the moulding, chiselling, and filing 
into shapes of such articles as metals or wood. There is 
something, therefore, of habit in the case ; but it is sufficient- 
ly evident that there can be no proper reason for any distinc* 
tion of the sort. Mechanism may be displayed in the one 
kind of substance as well as in the other. 

Although the few instances we have selectea, even as 
they stand in our description, are nothing short perhaps ol 
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logical proofs of design, yet it must not be forgotten, tliat in 
every part of anatomy, description is- a poor substitute for 
inspection. It is well said by an able anatomist,^ and said 
in reference to the very part of the subject which we have 
been treating of, “Imperfecta hsec musculorum descriptio 
non minus arida est legentibus quam inspectantibus fuerit 
jucunda eorundem prseparatio. Elegantissima emm mechan- 
ices artificia, creberrime in illis obvia, verbis nonnisi ob* 
scare exprimuntur : carnium autem ductu, tendinum colore, 
insertionum proportione, et trochlearium distributione, oculis 
exposita, omnem superant admirationem.^f . 

^ Steno. in Bias. Anat. Animal, p. 2, c. 4. 

t “ This imperfect description of the muscles is no less dry to our 
readers, than the preparation of the same has been delightful to us as 
students. Because these exquisite mechanical contrivances we so 
often meet with in the muscles, car only obscurely be described in 
words; whereas, when displayed to the eye — with the conformation 
of the fleshy parts, the color of the tendons, the proportionate distan- 
ces of the insertions, and the distribution of the pulleys — they surpass 
ail admiration.-^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF THK VESSELS OF ANIMAL BODIES. 

The circulation of the Hood through the bodies of mea 
and quadrupeds, and the apparatus by which it is carried on, 
compose a system, and testify a contrivance, perhaps the 
best understood of any part of the animal frame. The lym- 
phatic system, or the nervous system, may be more su'btk- 
and intricate — nay, it is possible that in their structure they 
may be even more artificial than the sanguiferous— but we 
do not know so much about them. 

The utility of the circulation of the blood I assume as an 
acknowledged point. One grand purpose is plainly answer- 
ed by it ^the distributing to every part, every extremity, 
every nook and corner of the body, the nourishment which 
is received into it by one aperture. What enters at the 
mouth finds its way to the fingers’ ends. A more difficult 
mechanical problem could hardly, I think, be proposed, than 
to discover a method of constantly repairing the waste, and 
of supplying an accession of substance to every part of a 
complicated machine at the same time. 

This system presents itself under two views ; first, the 
disposition of the bloodvessels, that is, the laying of the pipes ; 
and secondly, the construction of the engine at the centre, 
namely, the heart, for driving the blood through them. 

I. The disposition of the bloodvessels, as far as regards 
the supply of the body, is like that of the water-pipes°in a 
city,^ namely, large and main trunks bumching ofi'by small- 
er pipes, and these again by still narrower tubes, in every 
direction and towards every part in which the fluid which 
they convey can be wanted. So far the water-pipes which 
serve a town may represent the vessels which carrv the 
blood from the heart. But there is another thing necessary 
to the blood, which is not wanted for the water; and that 
is, the earrj'ing of it back again to its source. For this office 
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a reversed system of vessels is prepared, wlrich, uniting at 
tlieir extremities with the extremities of the first system, 
collect the divided and subdivided streamlets, first, by capil- 
lary ramifications into larger branches, secondly, by these 
branches into trunks; and thus return the blood— almost 
exactly inverting the order in which it went out— to the 
fountain whence its motion proceeded. All which is evident 
mechanism. 

The body, therefore, contains two systems of bloodves- 
sels, arteries and veins. Between the constitution of the 
systems there are also two differences, suited to the func- 
tions which the systems have to execute. The blood, in 
going- out, passing always from wider into narrower tubes, 
and in coming back, from narrower into wider, it is evident 
that the impulse and pressure upon the sides of the blood- 
vessels will he rnuch greater in one case than the other. 
Accordingly the arteries, which carry out the blood, are form- 
ed of much tougher and stronger coats than the veins, which 
bring it back. That is one difference ; the other is still more 
artificial, or, if I may so speak, indicates still more clearly 
the care and anxiety of the Artificer. Forasmuch as, in the 
arteries, by reason of the greater force with which the blood 
is urged along them, a wound or rupture would be more 
dangerous than in the veins, these vessels are defended from 
injury, not only by their texture, but by their situation, and 
by every advantage of situation which can be given to them. 
They are buried in sinuses, or they creep along grooves made 
for them in the bones ; for instance, the under edge of the 
ribs is sloped and furrowed solely for the passage of these 
vessels. Sometimes they proceed in channels, protected by 
stout parapets on each side ; which last description is remark- 
able in the bones of the fingers, these being hollowed out 
OIL the under side like a scoop, and with such a concaviQ 
that the finger may be cut across to the hone without hurb 
ing the artery which runs along it. At other times the ar- 
teries pass in canals wrought in the substance, and in ths 
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vevy middle of the substance of the bone. This takes place 
in the lower jaw, and is found where there would other- 
wise be danger of compression by sudden curvature. Ail 
this care is wonderful, yet not more than what the impor- 
tance of the case required. To those who venture their 
lives in a ship, it has been often said, that there is only an 
inch-board between them and death ; but in the body itself, 
especially in the arterial system, there is, in many parts, only 
a membrane, a skin, a thread. For which reason, this sys- 
tem lies deep under the integuments ; whereas the veins, in 
which the mischief that ensues from injuring the coats is 
much less, lie in general above the arteries, come nearer to 
the surface, and are more exposed. 

It may be further observed concerning the two systems 
taken together, that though the arterial, with its trunk and 
branches and small twigs, may be imagined to issue or pro- 
ceed, in other words, to groiv from the heart, like a plant 
from its root, or the fibres of a leaf from its footstalk— 
which, how^ever, were it so, would be only to resolve one 
mechanism into another — ^yet the venal, the returning system, 
can never be formed in this manner. The arteries might go 
on shooting out from their extremities, that is, lengthening 
and subdividing indefinitely ; but an inverted system, con- 
tinually uniting its streams instead of dividing, and thus 
carrying back what the other system carried out, could not 
be referred to the same process. 

II. The next thing to be considered is the engine which 
w’orks this machinery, namely, the heart. For our purpose 
it is unnecessary to ascertain the principle upon which the 
heart acts. Whether it he irritation excited by- the contact 
of the blood, by the influx of the nervous fluid, or wdiatever 
.else be the cause of its motion,' it is something which is capa- 
ble of producing, in a living muscular fibre, reciprocal con- 
ti action and relaxation. This is the power we have to work 
with; and the inquiry is, how this power is applied in the 
instance before us. There is provided, in the central part of 
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tlie body, a hollow muscle, invested with spiral fibres mn- 
liing in both directions, the layers intersecting one another : 
in some animals, however, appearing to be semicircular 
rather than spiral. By the contraction of these fibres, the 
sides of the muscular cavities are necessarily squeezed to- 
gether, so as to force out from them any fluid which they 
may at that time contain : hy the relaxation of the same 
fibres, the cavities are in their turn dilated, and of course 
prepared to admit every fluid which may be poured into' 
them. Into these cavities are inserted the great trunks, 
both of the arteries which carry out the blood, and of the 
veins which bring it hack. This is a general account of the 
apparatus ; and the simplest idea of its action is, that hy 
each contraction a portion of blood is forced hy a syringe 
into the arteries, and at each dilatation an equal portion is 
received from the veins. This produces at each pulse a mo- 
tion, and change in the mass of blood, to the amount of what 
the cavity contains, which, in a full-grown human heart, 
I understand is about an ounce, or two tabie-spoonfuls. 
How quickly these changes succeed one another, and by this 
succession how sufiicient they are to support a stream or 
circulation throughout the system, may he understood by the 
following computation, abridged from KeilFs Anatomy, p. 
117, ed. 3 : “ Each ventricle will at least contain one ounce 
of blood. The heart contracts four thousand times in one’ 
hour ; from which it follows, that there pass through the 
heart, every hour, four thousand ounces, or three hundred 
and fifty pounds of blood. Now the whole mass of blood is 
said to be about twenty-five pounds ; so that a quantity of 
blood equal to the whole mass of blood passes through the 
heart fourteen times in one hour, which is about once in 
every four minutes,” 

Consider what an affair this is, when we come to very 
large animals. The aorta of a whale is larger in the bore 
than the main pipe of the water- works at London bridge; 
and the water roaring in its passage through that pipe is 
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inferior, ui impetus and velocity, to tlie blond ^rngliiug from 
tbe whale’s heart. Hear Dr. Hunter’s account of the disseC' 
tioii of a whale : “The aorta measured a fo(.»t in diameter. 
Ten or fifteen gailons of blood are thrown out of the Iieai't at 
a stroke with an immense velocity, througli a tube of a foot 
diameter. The whole idea fills the mind with wonder. 

The account which we have here stated of the injection 
of blood into the arteries by the contraction, and of the cor- 
responding reception of it fn m the veins by the dilatation 
of the cavities of the heart, and of the circulation being 
thereby maintained through the bloodvessels of tbe body, is 
true, but imperfect. The heart performs this otfice, but it 
is in conjunction with another of equal curiosity and impor- 
tance. It was necessary that the blood • should be succes- 
sively brought. into contact, or contiguity, or proximity ivith 
the air. I do not know that the chemical reason upon 
which this necessity is founded, has been yet sufficiently ex- 
plored. It seems to be made apparent, that the atmosphere 
which we bieathe is a mixture of two kinds of air— —one pure 
and vital, the other, for the purposes of life, effete, foul, and 
noxious ; that wdien we have drawn in our breath, the blood 
in the lungs imbibes from the air thus brouEfht into contigu- 
ity with it a portion of its pure ingredient, and at the same 
time gives out the effete or corrupt air wdiich it contained, 
and which is carried away, along with tl e halitus, every 
time we expire. At least, by comparing iJie air wdiicli is 
breathed from the lungs with the air which enters the luncrs, 
It is found to have lost some of its pure part, and to have 
brought away with it an addition of its impure part. 
Whether these- experiments satisfy the question as to the 
need which the blood stands in of being visited by continual 
accesses of air, is not for us to inquire into, nor material to 
our argument;.it is sufficient to k!low^ that in the coristitu- 
tion of most animals such a necessity exists, and that the air, 
by some means or other, be introduced into a near com- 
^ Hunter’s Accownt of the Dissection of a Whale. Phi). Tnins. 
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oiunicatiGii with the blood. The kings of animals are con- 
structed for this purpose. They consist of bloodvessels and 
air-vesselsj lying close to each other ; and whenever there is 
a branch of the trachea or windpipe, there is a branch acconn 
panjdrig it of the vein and artery, and the air-vessel is always 
in the middle bet’ween tlfe bloodvessels.'^ The internal sur- 
fs.ce of these vessels, upon which the application of the air to 
the blood depends, would, if collected and expanded, he, in a 
man, e(^ual to a superficies of fifteen feet square. Now, in 
order to give the blood in its course the benefit of this organ 
ization — and this is the part of the subject with which we 
are chiefly concerned — the following operation takes place. 
As soon as the blood is received by the heart from the veins 
of the body, and before that is sent out again into its arteries, 
it is carried, by the force of the contraction of the heart, and 
by means of a separate and supplementary artery, to tlie 
lungs, and made to enter the vessels of the lungs; from 
which, after it has undergone the action, whatever it be, of 
that vkcus, it is brought back by a large vein once more to 
the heart, in order, when thus concocted and prepared, to be 
thence distributed anew into the system. This assigns to 
the heart a double office. The pulmonary circulation is a 
system within a system ; and one action of the heart is the 
origin of both. 

For this complicated function four cavities become neces- 
sary, and four are accordingly provided : tVv^o called ventri- 
cles, wdiich send out the bio{)d — ^namely, one into the lungs, 
in the first instance; the other into the mass, after it has 
returned from the lungs : two others also, called auricles, 
whi :h receive tlie blood from the veins — namely, one, as it 
comes immediately from the body ; the other, as the same 
blood comes a second time, after its circulation through the 
lungs. 8o that there are two receiving cavities, and two 
forcing cavities. The structure of the heart has reference to 
the lung^ ; for without the lungs, one of .each would have 
* KeilFs Anatomy, p, 121. 
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been sufficient. The translation of the blood in the hean 
itself is after this manner. The receiving cavities respec- 
tively communicate ■with the forcing cavities, and, by their 
contraction, unload the received blood into lliein. Tlio 
forcing cavities, when it is their turn to contract, compel the 
same Mood into the mouths of thenar teries. 

The account here given will not convey to a reader igno- 
rant of . anatomy any thing like an accurate notion of the 
form, action, or use of the parts — nor can any short and pop- 
ular account do this—but it is abundantly sufficient to testify 
contrivance ; and although imperfect, being true as far as it 
goes, may be relied upon for the only purpose for which we 
offer it — the purpose of this conclusion. 

“The wisdom of the Creator,” says Hamburglicr, “is 
in nothing seen more gloriously than in the heart.” And 
how well does it execute its office. An anatomist, who 
understood the structure of the heart, might say beforehand 
that it wonld play ; but he would expect, I think, from the 
complexity of its rnechaiiisin, and the delicacy of many of its 
parts, that it should always be liable to derangement, or 
that it would soon work itself out. Yet shall this wonderful 
machine go, night and day, for eighty years together, at the 
rate of a hundred thousand strokes every twenty-fbur hours, 
having, at every stroke, a great resistance to overcome ; and 
shall' continue this action for this length of time without dis- 
order an d with out weariness I 

But furthei, from the account, which has been given oi 
the mechanism of the heart, it is evident that it miisrrequire 
the interposition of mZres— that the success indeed of its ac- 
tion must depend upon these ; for when any one of its eavi* 
ties contracts, the necessary tendency of the force will be to 
dii\e the enclosed- blood not only into the nioulh of the ar 
tery where it ought to go, but also back ao-ain into thie niomli 
of the vein from .which it flowed. In like maimer, when by 
the relaxation of the fibres the same cavity is dilated, 4he 
blood would not only run into it from the vein, whicl/evas. 
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the course intended, but back from the arteiy, through which 
it ought to be rnoviiig forward. The way of preventing a 
reflux of the fluid in both these cases, is to fix valves, which, 
like floodgates, niay open a way to the stream in one direc- 
tion, and shut up the passage against it in another. The 
heart, constituted as it is, can no more work without valves 
flian a pump can. When the piston descends in a pump, 
iL it were not for the stoppage by the valve heneatli, the mo- 
tion would only tlirust down the water which it had before 
drawn up. A similar consequence would frustrate the ac- 
tion oi the heart. Yalves therefore, properly disposed, that 

is, properly ■with respect to the course of the blood which it 
is necessary to promote, are .essential to the contrivance ; 
and valves so disposed are accordmgly pjrovided. A valve 
is placed in the communication between each auricle and its 
ventricle, lest, ■when the ventricle contracts, part of the blood 
should get hack again into the auricle, instead of the whole 
entering, as it ought to do, the mouth of the artery. A valve 
is also fixed at the mouth of each of the great arteries which 
take the blood from the heart — -leaving the passage free so 
long as the blood holds its proper course forward ; closing it 
whenever the blood, hi consequence of the relaxation of the 
ventricle, would attempt to flow back. There is some vari- 
ety ill the construction of these valves, though all the valves 
'F)! the body act nearly upon the same principle, and are des- 
tined to the same use. In general ■they consist of a thin 
membrane, lying close to the side of- the vessel,- and conse- 
quently allowing an open passage wliila the stream runs one 
way, but thrust out from the side by the fluid getting behind 

it, and opposing the passage of the blood when it would flow 
the other ivay. Where more than one membrane is em- 
ployed, the diflerent membranes only compose one valve. 
Their joint action fiilflis the office of a valve : for instance, 
over the entrance of the right auricle of the heart into the 
right ventricle, three of these skins or membranes are fixed, 
of a triangular figure, the bases, of the triangles fastened to 
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the flesh, the sides and summits loose ; hut, though loose 
connected by threads of a determinate leiigth, with certain 
small fleshy prominences adjoining. The cOect of this con- 
struction is, that when the ventricle contracts, the blood en- 
deavoring to escape in all directions, and among other direc- 
tions pressing upwards, gels bctwce7i these membranes and 
tlie sides of the passage, and thereby forces them up into 
such a position, as that together they constitute, when raised, 
a hollow cone— the strings before spoken of hindering them 
from proceeding or separating further ; which cone entirely 
occupying the passage, prevents the return of the blood into 
the auricle. A shorter account of the matter may be this : 
so long as the blood proceeds in its proper course, the mem- 
branes Avhich compose the valve are pressed close to the side 
of the vessel, and occasion no impediment to the circulation : 
when the blood would regurgitate, they are raised from the 
side of the . vessel, and meeting in the middle of its cavity, 
shut up the channel. Can any one doubt of contrivance 
here, or is it possible to shut our eyes against the proof of it ? 

This valve, also, is not more curious in its structure, than 
it is important in its oflice. Upon the play of the valve, 
even upon the proportional length of the strings or fibres 
which check the ascent of the membranes, depends, as it 
should seem, nothing less than the life itself of the animal. 
We may here likewise repeat, what we before observed con- 
cerning some of the ligaments of the body, that they could 
not be formed by any action of the parts themselves. There 
are cases in which, although good uses appear to arise from 
the shape or configuration of a part, yet that shape or con- 
figuration itself may seem to be produced by the action oi 
the part, or by the action or pressure of adjoining narts. 
Thus the bend and the internal smooth concavity of the ribs 
may bo attributed to the equal pressure of the soft bowels : 
the particular shape of some bones and joints, to the traction 
of the annexed muscles, or to the position oi coutifruous mus* 
clcs. Bui valves could not be so formed. Action and press- 
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lire are all against them. The blood, in its proper course, 
has no tendency to produce such things ; and in its improper 
or redeoted current, has a tendency to prevent their produc- 
tion. While we see, therefore, the use and necessity of this 
machinery, we can look to no other account of its origin or 
formation than the intending mind of a Creator. Nor can 
we without admiration reflect, that such thin membranes, 
such weak and tender instruments as these valves are, should 
be able to hold out for seventy or eighty years. 

Here also we cannot consider but with gratitude, how 
happy it is that our vital motions are imohmtanj. We 
should have enough to do, if we had to keep our hearts beat- 
ing and our stomachs at work. Did these things depend, 
we will not say upon our eflbrt, but upon our bidding, our 
• care, or our attention, they would leave us leisure for noth- 
ing else. We must have been continually upon the watch, 
and continually in fear ; nor would this constitution have 
allowed of sleep. 

It might perhaps be expected that an organ so precious, 
of such central and primary importance as the heart is, 
should he defended by a case. The fact is, tliat a membra 
nous purse or hag, made of strong, tough materials, is pro- 
vided for it ; holding the heart within its cavity ; sitting 
loosely and easily about it; guarding its substance, without 
confining its motion ; and containing likewise a spoonful or 
two of water, just sufficient to keep the surface of the heart 
in a state of suppleness and moisture. How should such a 
loose covering be generated by the action of the heart ? Does 
not the enclosing of it in a sack, answering no other pur- 
pose but that enclosure, show the care that has been taken 
of its preservation ? 

One use of the circulation of the blood probably, among 
other uses, is, to distribute nourislmient to the dijSerent 
parts of the body. How minute and multiplied the ramifi- 
cations of the bloodvessels for that purpose are, and how 
thickly spread , over at least the superficies of the body, is 
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proved by the single observation, tliat we cannot prick the 
point of a pin*into the flesh without drawing blood, that is- 
without finding a bloodvessel. Nor, iiiternaily, is their diflli- 
sion less universal. Bloodvessels run along the surface of 
membranes, pervade the substance of muscles, penetrate the 
bones. Even into every tooth, we trace> through a small 
hole ill the root, an artery to feed the bone, as well as a vein 
to bring back the spare blood from it ; both which, with the 
addition of an accompanying nerve, form a thread only a 
little thicker than a horsehair. 

Wherefore, when the nourishment taken in at the mouth 
has once reached and mixed itself with the blood, every part 
of the body is in the way of being supplied with it. And 
this introduces another grand topic, namely, the manner in 
which the aliment gets into the blood; which is a subject 
distinct from the preceding, and brings us to the considera- 
tion of another entire system of vessels. 

III. For this necessary part of the animal economy, an 
apparatus is provided in a great measure capable of being 
what anatomists call demonstrated, that is, shown in the- 
dead body ; and a line or course of conveyance, which wo 
can pursue by our examinations. 

First, the food descends by a wide passage into the intes- 
tines, undergoing two great preparations on its way : one in 
the mouth, by mastication and moisture — can it be doubted 
with what design the teeth were placed in the road to the 
stomach, or that there was choice in fixing them in this sit- 
uation ? — ^the other by digestion in the stomach itself. Of 
this last surprising dissolution I say nothing, because it is 
chemistry, and I am endeavoring to display mechanism. 
The figure and position of the stomach— I speak all along 
with a reference to the human organ — are calculated for 
detaining the food long enough for the actiGii of its digestive 
juice. It has the shape of the pouch of a bagpipe \ lies 
across the body ; and the pylorus,. or passage by which the 
food leaves it, is somewhat higher in the body than the car- 
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(lia 01' oiifiee by whicli it enters ; so that it is by the con- 
traction of the muscular coat of the stomach that the con* 
tents, after having undergone the application of the gastric 
menstruum, are gradually pressed out. In dogs and cats, 
thik action of the coats of the stomach has been displayed 
to the eye. It is a. slow and gentle undulation, propagated 
from one orifice of the stomach to the other. For the same 
reason that I omitted, for the present, ofTering any observa- 
tion upon the digestive fluid, I shall , say nothing concernnig 
the bile or the pancreatic juice, further than to observe upon 
the mechanism, namely, that from the glands in which these 
secretions are elaborated, pipes are laid into the first of the 
intestines, through which pipes the product of each gland 
flows into that bowel, and is there mixed with the aliment 
as soon almost as it passes the stomach ; adding also, as a 
remark, how grievously this same bile offends the stomach 
itself, yet cherishes the vessel that lies next to it. 

Secondly, we have now the aliment in the intestines 
converted into pulp ; and though lately consisting of ten dif- 
ferent viands, reduced to nearly a uniform substance, and to 
a state fitted for yielding its essence, which is called chyle, 
but which is milk, or more nearly resembling milk than any 
other liquor with which it can be compared. For the strain- 
ing off this fluid from the digested aliment in the course of 
its long progress through the body, myriads of capillary 
tubes, that is, pipes as small as hairs, open their orifices into 
the cavity of every part of the intestines. These tubes, 
which are so fine and slender as not to he visible unless 
when distended with chyle, soon unite into larger branches* 
The pipes formed by this union terminate in glands, from 
which other pipes, of a still larger diameter, arising, carry 
the chyle from all parts into a common reservoir or recep'- 
Lade. This receptacle is a bag of size enough to hold about 
two table-spoonfuls ; and from this vessel a duct or main 
pipe proceeds, climbing up the back part of the chest, and 
afterwards creeping along tlie gullet till it j'each the neck* 
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Here it meets the river- — here it discharges itself into a large 
vein, which soon conveys the ^chyle, now flowing along with 
the old blood, to the heart. This whole route can be exhib- 
ited to the eye ; nothing is left to be supplied by imagination 
or conjecture. Now, besides the subserviency of this struc- 
ture, collectively considered, to a manifest and necessary pur- 
pose, we may remark two or three separate particulars in it, 
which show, not only the contrivance, but the perfection oi 
it. We may remark, first, the length of the intestines, 
which, ill the human subject, is six times that of the body. 
Simply for a passage, these voluminous hovv'cis, this prolixity 
of gut, seems in nowise necessary ; but in order to allow 
time and space for the successive extraction of the chyle 
from the digested aliment, namely, that the chyle which 
escapes the lacteals of one part of the guts may be taken up 
by those of some other part, the length of the canal is of 
evident use and conduciveness. Secondly, w^e must also 
remark their peristaltic motion, which is made up of contrac- 
tions following one another like waves upon the surface of a 
fluid, and not unlike what we observe in the body of an 
earthworm crawling along the ground, and which is effect- 
ed by the joint action of longitudinal and of spiral, or rathe? 
perhaps of a great number of separate semicircular fibres 
This curious action pushes forward the grosser part of the 
aliment, at the same time that the more subtle parts, which 
we call chyle, are by a series of gentle compressions squeezed 
into the narrow orifices of the lacteal veins. Thirdly, it 
was necessary that these tubes, which we denominate lac- 
teals, or their mouths at least,, should be made as narrow as 
possible, in order to deny admission into the blood to any 
particle which is of size enough to make a lodgment after- 
wards in the small arteries, and thereby to obstruct the cir- 
culation ; and it was also necessary that this extreme tenu- 
ity should be compensated by multitude ; for a large quan- 
tity of chyle — ^in ordinary constitutions not less, it has been 
computed, than two or three quarts in a day— is, by some 
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means or other, to be passed tlirougli them. Accordingly, 
we find the number of the lacteals exceeding all powers of 
computation, and their pipes so fine and slender as not to be 
visible, unless filled, to the naked eye, and their orifices, 
which open into the intestines, so small as not to be discern’ 
ible even by the best microscope. Fourthly, the main pipe, 
which carries the chyle from the reservoir to the blood, 
namely, the thoracic duct, being fixed in an almost upright 
position, and wanting that advantage of propulsion which 
the arteries possess, is furnished with a succession of valves 
to check the ascending fluid, when once it has passed them, 
from falling back. The valves look upwards, so as to leave 
the ascent free, but to prevent the return of the chyle, if, for 
want of sufficient force to push it on, its weight should at 
any time cause it to descend. Fifthly, the chyle enters the 
blood in an odd place, but perhaps the most commodious 
place possible, namely, at a large vein in the neck, so situ- 
ated with respect to the circulation as speedily to bring the 
mixture to the heart. And this seems to be a circumstance 
of great moment ; for had the chyle entered the blood at an 
artery, or at a distant vein, the fluid composed of the old 
and the new materials must have performed a considerable 
part of the circulation before it received that churning in 
the lungs which is probably necessary for the intimate and 
perfect union of the old blood with the recent chyle. Yfho 
could have dreamed of a communication between the cavity 
of the intestines and the left great vein of the neck ? Who 
could have suspected that this communication should he the 
medium through -which all nourishment is derived to the 
body, or this the place where, by a side inlet, the important 
junction is formed between the blood and the material which 
feeds it ? 

"VY e postponed the consideration of digestion, lest it should 
interrupt us in tracing the course of the food to the blood : 
but in treating of the alimentary system, so principal a part 
of the process cannot he omitted. 
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Of the gastric juice, the immediate agent by which that 
change which food undergoes in our stomachs is effected, we 
shall take our account from the numerous careful and varied 
experiments of the Abbe Spallanzani. 

1. It is not a simple diluent, but a real solvent. A 
quarter of an ounce of beef had scarcely touched the stomach 
of a crow, when the sff utioxi began. 

2. It has not the nature of saliva ; it has not the nature 

of hile ; but is distinct from both. By experiments out of 
die body, it appears that neither of these secretions acts upon 
alimentary substances in the same manner as the gastric 
juice acts. ^ 

3. Digestion is woX initrcf action, for the digesting fluid 
icsiats 23utrcfactioii most perlinaciously ; nay, not only cheeks 
Its further progress, but restores putrid substances. 

4. It is not ti, fermentative process, for the solution begins 
at the surface, and proceeds towards the centre, contrary to 
the order in which fermentation acts and spreads. 

0 . It is not the digestion of heat, for the cold maw of 
a cod or sturgeon will dissolve the shells of crabs or lobsters, 
harder than the sides of the stomach whicli contains them. 

^ In a word, animal digestion carries about it the marks of 
being a i3ower and a process completely sui gemeris, distinct 
irom every other, at least from every chemical process with 
which^W'C are acquainted. And the most wonderful thiiio- 
about it is its appropriation — its subserviency to the partic” 
ular economy of each animal. The gastric juice of an owl 
falcon, or kite will not touch grain ; no, not even to fluish 
the macerated and halfdigested pulse which is left in the 
crops of the sparrows that the bird devours. In poultry, the 
trituration of the gizzard, and the gastric juice, conspim iu 
the work of digestion. The gastric juice will not dissolve 
t le grain wdiile it is whole. Entire grains of barley en- 
closed in tubes or spherules, are not aflkfled by it. But if 
the same grain be by any means broken cr ground, tlie cras^ 
trie j nice immediately lays hold of it. Here then is wa u ted. 


and here 'vye find, a combinat^^ of mechanism anj^ chem- 
istry. For the preparatory grinding, the gizzard lends its 
mill ; and as all mill-work should be strong, its structure is 
so beyond that of any other muscle belonging to the animal. 
The internal coat also, or lining of the gizzard, is, for the 
same purpose, hard and cartilaginous. But, forasmuch as 
this is not the sort of animal substance suited for the recep- 
tion of glands, or for secretion, the gastric juice, in this fam- 
ily, is not supplied, as in membranous stomachs, by the 
stomach itself, hut by the gullet, in which the feeding- 
glands are placed, and from which it trickles down into the 
stomach. 

Ill sheep, the gastric fluid has no effect in digesting 
plants, imless they have heen iwevimidy masticated. It 
only produces a slight maceration, nearly such as common 
water would produce, in a degree of heat somewhat exceed- 
ing the medium temperature of the atmosphere. But, pro- 
vided that the plant has been reduced to pieces by cbewing, 
the gastric juice then proceeds with it, first, by softening its 
substance ; next, by destroying its natural consistency ; and, 
lastly, by dissolving it so completely as not even to spare the 
toughest and most stringy parts, such as the nerves of the 
leaves.' . ^ , . 

So far our accurate and indefatigable abbe. Dr. Stevens 
of Edinburgh, in 1777, found, by experiments tried with 
perforated balls, that the gastric juice of the sheep and the 
ox speedily dissolved vegetables, but made no impression 
upon beef, mutton, and other animal bodies. Mr. Hunter 
discovered a property of this fluid of a most curious kind 
namely, that in the stomach of animals which feed upon 
£esh, irresistibly as this fluid acts upon animal substances, 
it is only upon the dead substance that it operates at all. 
The living flbre suflers no injury from lying in contact v/itli 
ii. Worms and insects are found alive in the stomachs of 
such animals. The coats of the human stomach, in a healthy 
state, are insensible to its preseneo ; yet in cases of sudden 
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death — whereia the gastric juice, not having been weakened 
by disease, retains its activity — it has been known to eat a 
hole through the bowel which contains it.^' How nice is 
this discrimination of action, yet how necessary. 

But to return to our hydraulics. 

IV. The galhbladder is a very remarkable contrivance. 
It is the reservoir of a canal. It docs not form the channel 
itself, that is. the direct communication between the liver 
and the intestine, which is by another passage, namely, the 
ductus hepaticus. continued under the name of the ductus 
communis ; but it lies adjacent to this channel, joining it b}^ 
a duct of its own, the ductus cysticus : by wdiich structure 
It is enabled, as occasion may require, to add its contents to 
and increase the flow of bile into the duodenum. And the 
position of the gall-bladder is such as to apply this structure 
to the best advantage. In its natural situation, it touches 
the exterior surface of the stomach, and consequently is com- 
pressed by the distention of that vessel ; the effect of which 
compression is to force out from the bag, and send into the 
duodenum, an extraordinary quantity ol bile, to meet the 
extraordinary demand which the repletion of the stomach 
by food is about to occasion.f Cheselden describes! the 
gall-bladder as seated against the duodenum, and thereby 
liable to have its fluid pressed out by the passage of the 
ahment^ through that cavity, which likewise will have the 
eflect of causing it to be received into the intestine at a right 
time and in a due proportion. 

There may be other purposes answered by this contriv- 
ance, and it is probable that there are. The contents of 
the gall-bladder are not exactly of the same kind as 'what 
passes fiom the liver through the direct passage.^ It is 
possible that the gall may be changed, and for some pur- 
poses meliorated, by keeping. 

The entrance of the gall-duct into the duodenum fur* 


^ Phil. Trans., voL C2, p. 447. f KeiWs Auafc., p. 64 . 
I Anat., p. 164. j Keill, (from Malpighius,) p. 63. 
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mslies another observation. Whenever either smaller tubes 
are inserted into larger tubes, or tubes into vessels and cavi* 
ties,', such receiving tubes, vessels, or cavities being subject 
to muscular constriction, we always find a contrivance to 
prevent regurgitation. In some cases valves are used ; in 
Dtber cases, among which is that now before us, a different 
expedient is resorted to, which may he thus described : the 
gall-duct enters the duodenum obliquely ; after if has pierced 
the first coat, it runs near two finger’s breadth between the 
coats before it opens into the cavity of the intestine.^' The 
same contrivance is used in another part, -where there is 
exactly the same occasion for it, namely, in the insertion ol 
the ureters in the bladder. These enter the bladder near 
its neck, running for the space of an inch between its coats.! 
It is, in both cases, sufficiently evident that this structure 
has a necessary mechanical tendency to resist regurgitation ; 
for whatever force acts in such a direction as to urge the 
fluid back into the orifices of the tubes, must, at the same 
time, stretch the coats of the vessels, and thereby compress 
that part of the tube which is included between them. • 

Y. Among the vessels of the human body, the pipe 
conveys the saliva from the place where it is made 
place where it is wanted, deserves to be reckoned 
Tciie most intelligible pieces of mechanism wdth which we 
are acquainted. The saliva, we all know, is used in the 
mouth; but much of it is produced on the outside of the 
cheek by the parotid gland, which lies between the 
the angle of the lower jaw. In order to carry the 
juice to its destination, there is laid from the gland on the 
outside a pipe about the thickness of a wheat 
about three finger’s breadth in length, which, after 
over the masseter muscle, bores for itself a hole 
v^ery middle of the cheek, enters by that bole, 
complete perforation of tbe buccinator muscle, 
nioutli, and there discharges its fluid very copiously. 

* Aiiat., D. 62. t Gbes. Anat., p. 200. 
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VI. Another exquisite structure, difieriiig, indeed, from 
the four preceding instances, in that it does not relate to the 
conveyance of fluids, but still belonging, like these, to the 
class of pipes or conduits of the body, is seen in the lary^ix. 
We all know that there go down the throat two pipes, ono 
leading to the stomach, the other to the lungs — the one be- 
ing tlie passage for the food, the other for the breath and 
voice : we know also, that both these passages open into the 
bottom of the mouth — ^the gullet, necessarily, for the con- 
veyance of food, and the windpipe, for speech and the mod- 
ulation of sound, not much less so : therefore the- difficulty 
was, the passages being so contiguous, to prevent the food, 
especially the liquids, which we swallow into the stomach, 
from entering the windpipe, that is, the road to the lungs — 
the consequence of which error, when it does' happen, is 
perceived by the convulsive throes that are instantly pro 
duced. This business, which is very nice, is managed in 
this manner. The gullet, the passage for food, opens into 
the mouth like the cone or upper part of a funnel, the capac- 
ity of which forms indeed the bottom of the mouth. Into 
the side of this fuiinel, at the part which lies the lowest, 
enters the windpipe by a chink or slit, with a lid or flap like 
a little tongue, accurately fitted to the orifice. The solids 
or liquids which we swallow pass over this lid or flap as 
they descend by the funnel into the gullet. Both the weight 
of the food and the action of the muscles concerned in swal- 
lowing contribute to keep the lid close down upon the aper- 
ture while any thing is passing ; whereas, b}?" means of its 
natural cartilaginous spring, it raises itself a little as soon as 
the food is passed, thereby 'allowing a free inlet and outlet 
for tlie respiration of air by the lungs. Such is its struc- 
luie ,, and we may here remark the almost complete success 
of the expedient, namely, how seldom it fails of its purpose 
compared with the number of instances in which it fulfils 
it. Reflect how frequently we swallow, how constantly wo 
Dreathe. In a city feast, for example, what deglutition, what 
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anhelatioa _: yet does tliis Uttle cartilage, the epiglottis, so 
effe tually xnterpose its office, so securely guard the entrance 
ot the windpipe, that while morsel after morsel, draiiffit 
ai er raught, are coursing one another over it, an accident 
of a crumb or a drop slipping into tliis passage—which nev- 
ertheless must be opened for the -breath eveiy second' oi 
time-excites m the whole company not only Irm by its 

oZm guests are 

There is no room for pretending that the action of the 
parts may have gradually formed the, epiglottis; ] do not 
mean in the same individual, but in a succession of genera- 
tions. ^ Not only the action of the parts has no such tenden- 
cy bu the ainmaleould not live, nor consequently the parts 
act, either without it or with it in a half-formed state The 
ypecies was not to wait for the gradual formation or expan- 

TC inSuIl"'' 

Not only IS the larynx curious, but the whole windpipe 
possesses a structure adapted to its peculiar office. It fo 
made up_as any one may perceive by putting his finaers 
to his throat-of stout cartilaginous ringlets, placed at si^all 
and equal distaiices from one another. Now this is not the 
jLse With any other of the numerous conduits of the body 
The use of these cartilages is to keep the passage for the ah 
constanthj open, which they do mechanically. A pipe with 
so.t membranous coats, liable to collapse and close when 
empty would not have answered here ; although this he the 
general vascular structure, and a structure which serves 
very well for those tubes which are kept in a state of per! 
petual distention by the fluid they enclose, or which aiford 
a passage to solid and protruding substances. 

Nevertheless—which is another particularity well woi • 
thy of notice—these nngs are not complete, that is, are not 
cartilaginous and stifl' aU round ; but their bin ler part 
whicn is contiguous to the guUet, is membranom ind soft. 
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easily yielding to tha distentions of that organ occasldiied by 
the descent of solid food. The same rings are also bevelled 
oH* at the upper and lower edges, the better to close upon 
one another when the trachea is compressed or shortened. 

The 'constitution of the trachea may suggest likewise 
another reflection. The membrane which lines its inside is 
perhaps the most sensible, irritable membrane of the body. 
It rejects the touch of a crumb of bread, or a drop of water, 
with a spasm which convulses the whole frame ; yet, left to 
itself and its pmper office, the intromission of air alone, 
nothing can be so quiet. It does not even make itself felt ; 
a man does not know that he has a trachea. This capacity 
of perceiving with such acuteness, this impatience of offence, 
yet perfect rest and ease when let alone, are properties, one 
would have thought, not likely to reside in the same sub- 
ject.. It is to the junction, however, of these almost incon 
sistent qualities, in this, as v/ell as in some other delicate 

parts of the body, that we owe our safety and our comfort 

our safety to their sensibility, our comfort to their repose. 

The larynx, or rather the Vvdiole windpipe taken togeth- 
er— for the larynx is only the upper part of the windpipe— 
besides its other uses, is also a musical instrument, that is 
to say, it is mechanism expressly adapted to the modulation 
of sound ; for it has been found upon trial, that by relaxing 
or tightening the tendinous bands at the extremity of the 
windpipe, and blowing in at the other end, ail the cries 
and notes might be produced of which the living animal 
was capable, ^it can be sounded just as a pipe or fmte is 
sounded. 

Birds, says Bpimet, have at the lower end of the wind- 
pipe a conformation like the reed of a hauthoy, for the mod- 
nlation of their notes. A tuneful bird is a ventriioauist. 

J. he seat of the song is in the breast. 

The use of the lungs in the system has been said to be 
obscure ; one use, however, is plain, though in some sense ' 
external to the system, and that is, the formation, in con 
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junction with the larynx, of voice and speech. They arc, 
to animal utterance, what the. bellows are to the t^rgan. 

For the sake of method, we have considered animal 
bodies under three divisions — their hones, their muscles, and 
their vessels ; and we have stated our observations upon 
these parts separately. But this is to dimmish the strength 
of the argument. The wisdom of the Creator is seen, not 
in their separate but their collective action — :in their mutual 
subserviency and dependence — in their contributing together 
to one edect and one use. It has been said, that a man can- 
not lift his hand to his head without finding enough to con- 
vince him of the existence of a God. And it is well said ; 
for he has only to reflect, familiar as this action is, and 
simple as it seems to be, haw many things are requisite for 
the performing of it — ^how many things which v/e under- 
stand, to say nothing of many more, probably, which v/e do 
not : namely, fust, a long, hard, strong cylinder, in order to 
give to the arm its firmness and tension ; but which, being 
rigid, and in its substance inflexible, can only turn upon 
joints : secondly, therefore, joints for this purpose, one at 
the shoulder to raise the arm, anotlier at the elbow to bend 
it ; these joints continually fed with a soft mucilage to mako 
the parts slip easily upon one another, and holdeii together 
by strong braces to keep tliem in their position : then, third- 
ly, strings and wires, that is, muscles and tendons, artifi- 
cially inserted, for the purpose of drawing the bones in the' 
directions in which the joints allow them to move. Hith- 
erto we seem to understand the mechanism pretty well; 
and understanding this, w^e possess enough for our coiiclu- 
sioii. iN'evertheless, we have hitherto only a machine stand- 
ing still — -a dead organization — an apparatus. To put the 
system in a state of activity, to set it at work, a further pro- 
vision is necessary, namely, a communication with the brain 
by means of nerves. AYe know the existence of this com- 
munication, because we can see the communicating threads, 
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and can trace them to the hrain ; its necessity we also know 
because if the thread be cut, if the communication be inter- 
cepted, the muscle becomes paralytic; but beyond this we 
know little, the organization being too minute and subtile 
for our inspection. 

To what has been enumerated, as oiSciating in the single 
act of a man’s raising his hand to his head, must be added 
likewise all that is necessary and all that contributes to the 
growth, nourishment, and sustentation of the limb, the repair 
of its waste, the preservation of its health : such as the cir- 
culation of the Wood through every part of it; its lymphatics, 
exhalents, absorbents; its excretions and integuments. All 
these share in the result-~-join in the effect ; and how all 
these, or any of them, come together without a designing, 
disposing intelligence, it is impossible to conceive. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OF THE ANIMAL STEUCTUEE EEGAEDED AS A 
MASS. 

CoNTEMPLATiNa an^ animal body in its collective cd« 
pacity, we cannot forget to notice "wliat a number of instru- 
ments are brought together^ and often within how small a 
compass. It is a cluster of contrivances. *in a canary-bird, 
for instance, and in the single ounce of matter which com- 
poses his body— but which seems to. be all employed — wq 
have instruments for eating, for digesting, for nourishment, 
for breathing, for generation, for running, for flying, for see- 
ing, for hearing, for smelling: each appropriate — each en- 
tirely diflerent from all the rest. 

The human or indeed the animal frame, considered as a 
mass or assemblage, exhibits in its composition three prop- 
erties, which have long struck my mind as indubitable evi- 
dences not only of design, but of a great deal of attention 
and accuracy in prosecuting the design. 

I. The flrst is, the exact correspondency of the two sides 
of the same animal: the right hand answering to the left, 
leg to leg, eye to eye, one side of the countenaiice to the 
other ; and with a precision, to imitate wdiich in any toler- 
able d^'ee, forms one of the difficulties of statuary, and 
requires, on the part of the artist, a constant attention to 
this property of his work distinct from every other. 

It is the most difiicult thing that can be to get a wig 
made even ; yet how seldom is X\lq face awry. And what 
care is taken that it should not be so, the anatomy of its 
bones demonstrates. The upper part of the face is composed 
of thirteen bones, six, on each side, answering each to eaclr 
and the thirteenth, wdthout a fellow, in the middle. The 
iow^er part of the face is in like manner composed of six 
bones, three on each side, respectively corresponding, and 
the lower jaw in the centre. In building an arch, could 
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more be done in order to make the curve that is, the 
parts equidistant from the middle, alike in figure and po- 
sition ? 

The exact resemhlance of the eyes, considering how com- 
pounded this organ is in its structure, how various and how 
delicate are the shades of color with which its iris is tinged ; 
how diderently, as to edect upon appearance, the eye may 
be mounted in its socket, and how difierently in diderent 
heads eyes actually are set — is a property of animal bodies 
much to be admired. Of ten thousand eyes, I do not know 
that it w^ould be possible to match one, except with its own 
fellow ; or to distribute them into suitable pairs by any otliej 
selection than that which obtains. 

This regularity of the animal structure is rendered more 
remarkable by the three following considerations : i 

1. The limbs, separately taken, have not this correlation 
of parts, but the contrary of it. A knife drawn down the 
cliine cuts the human body into two parts, externally equal 
and alike ; you cannot draw^ a straight line which will divide 
a hand, a foot, the leg, the thigh, the cheek, the eye, the ear, 
into tw^o parts equal and alike. Those parts which are 
placed upon the middle or partition line of the body, or 
which traverse that line — as the nose, the tongue, and the 
lips — may he so divided, or more properly speaking, are 
double organs;, hut other parts cannot. This shows that 
the correspondency w^hich we have been describing does not 
arise by any necessity in tbe nature of tbe subject ; for, if 
necessary, it would be universal; whereas it is observed 
only ill the system or assemblage. It is not true of tjie sep- 
arate parts : that is to say, it is found where it conduces to 
beauty or utility; it is not found where it would subsist at 
the expense of both. The tw’-o wings of a bird always cor- 
respond ; the two sides of a feather fi*equently do not. In 
centipedes, millepedes, and the whole tribe of insects, no 
two legs on the same side are alike; yet there is the most 
exact parity between the legs opposite to one another. 
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2 The iiext circumstance to be remarked is, that while 
the cavities of the body are so configurated as externally to 
exhibit the most exact correspondency of the opposite sides, 
the contents of these cavities have no such correspondency. 
A line drawn down the middle of the breast divides the 
thorax into two sides exactly similar ; yet these two sides 
enclose very different contents. The heart lies on the left 
side, a lobe of th% lungs on the right ; balancing each other 
neither in size nor shape. The same thing holds of the 
abdomen. The liver lies on the right side, without any 
similar viscus opposed to it on the left. The spleen indeed 
is situated over against the liver ; but agreeing with the 
liver neither in bulk nor form. There is iio equipolleiicy 
between these. The stomach is a vessel both irregular in 
its shape and oblique in its position. The foldings and 
doublings of the intestines do not present a parity of sides. 
Yet that symmetry which depends upon the correlation of 
the sides is externally preserved throughout the whole trunk, 
and is the more remarkable in the lower parts of it, as the 
integuments are soft, and the shape, consequently, is not, as 
the thorax is, by its ribs, reduced by natural stays. It is 
evident, therefore, that the external proportion does not arise 
from any equality in the shape or pressure of the internal 
contents, l^hat is it, indeed, but a correction of inequalities ; 
an adjustment, by mutual compensation, of anomalous forms 
into a regular congeries ; the effect, in a word, of artful, 
and if we might be permitted so to speak, of studied collo- 
cation? 

3. Similar also to this is the third observation : that an 
interiml inequality in the feeding vessel is so managed as to 
produce no inequality of parts which were intended to cor- 
respond. The right arm answers accurately to the left, both 
in size and shape ; but the arterial branches which supply 
the two arms do not go off from their trunk in a pair, in the 
same manner, at the same place, or at the same angle. 
Under which want of sixnilitude, it is very diSicult to con- 
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ceive how the same quantity of blood should be pushed 
through each artery ; yet the result is right : the two limbs 
which are nourished, by them perceive no diflerenc5,e of sup- 
ply — no effects of excess or deficiency. 

Concerning the difierence of manner in which the sub* 
clavian and carotid arteries, upon the different sides of the 
body, separate themselves from the aorta, J^heselden seems 
to have thought, that the advantage which the left gain by 
going off at an angle much more acute than the right, is 
made up to the right by their going off together in one 
branch.*' It is very possible that this may be the compen- 
sating contrivance; and if it be so, how curious — ^liow hy- 
drostatical ! . 

11. Aiiother perfection of the animal mass is the •pack- 
age, I know nothing which is so surprising. Examine the 
contents of the trunk of any large animal. Take notice 
how soft, how tender, how intricate they are ; how constant- 
ly in action, how necessary to life ! Eefiect upon the dan- 
ger of any injury to ‘their substance, any derangement to 
their position, any obstruction to their office. Observe the 
heart pumping at the centre, at the rate of eighty strokes in 
a minute ; one set of pipes carrying the stream away from 
it, another set bringing, in its course, the fluid back to it 
again ; the lungs performing their elaborate office, namely, 
distending and contracting their many thousand vesicles by 
a reciprocation which cannot cease for a minute ; the stom- 
ach exercising its powerful chemistry ; the bowels silently 
propelling the changed aliment — -collecting from it, as it 
proceeds, and transrnitting to the blood an incessant supply 
of prepared and assimilated nourishment ; that blood pur- 
suing its course ; the liver, the kidneys, the pancreas, the 
parotid, with many other known and distinguishable glands, 
drawing off from it, all the while, their proper secretions. 
These several operations, together with others more subtile 
but less capable of being investigated, are going on witliin 
* dies. Anat., p. 184, ed. 7. 
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US at oue and the same time. • Tliiiik of this ; and then ob- 
serve how the body itself, the case which holds this machine- 
ry, is rolled, and jolted, and tossed about, the mechanism 
remaining unhurt, and with very little molestation even of 
its nicest motions. Observe a rope-dancer, a tumbler, or a 
monkey- — ^the sudden inversions and contortions which the 
anternai parts sustain by the postures into which their bodies 
are thrown ; or rather observe the shocks which these parts, 
even in ordinary subjects, sometimes receive from falls and 
bruises, or by abrupt jerks and twists, without sensible or 
with soon recovered damage. Observe this, and then reflect 
how firmly every part must be secured, how carefully sur- 
rounded, how well tied down and packed together. 

This property of animal bodies has never, I think, been 
considered under a distinct head, or so fully as it deserves. 
I may be allowed therefore, in order to verify my observa- 
tion concerning it, to set forth a short anatomical detail, 
though it oblige me to use more technical language than I 
should wish to introduce into a work of this kind. 

1. The heart--— s,ii6h care is taken of the centre of life 

is placed between tw^o soft lobes of the lungs ; is tied to 
the mediastinum and to the pericardium ; which pericardi- 
um is not only itself an exceedingly strong membrane, but 
adheres firmly to the duplicature of the mediastinum, and 
by its point, to the middle tendon of the diaphragm. The 
heart is also sustained in its place by the great bloodvessels 
which issue from it.^' 

2. The limgs are tied to the sternum by the mediasti- 
num before ; to the vertebrae, by the pleura behind. It seems 
indeed to be the very use of the mediastinum — ^which is a 
membrane that goes straight through the middle of the tho- 
rax, from the breast to the back — ^to keep the contents of 
the thorax in their places ; in particular to hinder one lobe 
of the lungs from incommoding another, or the parts of the 
lungs from pressing upon each other when we lie on one side.-t 

* Keill’s Anat,, p. 107, ed. 3. t lb., p. 119, ed. 3. 
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3. The liver is fastened in the body by two ligaments : 
the first, which is large and strong, comes from the covering 
of the diaphragm, and penetrates the substance of the liver , 
the second is the umbilical vein, which, after birth, degene- 
rates into a ligament. The first, which is the principal, 
fixes the liver in its situation while the body holds an erect 
posture; the second prevents it from pressing upon the dia- 
phragm when we lie down ; and both together ding or sus- 
pend the liver when we lie upon our backs, so that it may 
not compress or obstruct the ascending vena cava,^* to whicli 
belongs the important office of returning the blood from the 
body to the heart. 

4. The Madder is tied to the navel by the urachus, 
transformed into a ligament : thus; what was a passage for 
urine to the foetus, becomes, after birth, a support or stay to 
the bladder. The peritoneum also keeps the viscera from 
confounding themselves with, or pressing irregularly upon 
the bladder ; for the kidneys and bladder are contained in a 
distinct duplicature of that membrane, being thereby parti- 
tioned off from the other contents of the abdomen. 

5. The kidneys are lodged in a bed of fat. 

6. jpancreas, or sweetbread, is strongly tied to the 
peritoneum, which is the great wrapping- sheet that encloses 
all the bowels contained in the lower belly.t 

7. The spleen also is confined to its place by an adhesion 
to the peritoneum and diaphragm, and by a connection with* 
the omentum.t It is possible, in my opinion, that the spleen 
may be merely a sinjing, a soft cushion to dll up a vacancy 
or hollow, which, unless occupied, would leave the package 
loose and unsteady ,* for, supposing that it answers no othei 
purpose than this, it must be vascular, and admit a cir- 
culation through it, in order to be. kept alive, or be a part of 
8 jiving body. 

8. The omentum, epiploon, or caul, is an apron tucked 


* Ches. Anal, p. 162. 
t Ches. Anal, p, 167. 


t Keill’s Anat., p. ,17. 
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lip, or doubling upon itself, at its lowest part. Tlie upper 
edge is tied to the bottom of the stomach, to the spleen, as „ 
has al read V been observed, and to part of the duodenum, 
The reflected edge also, after forming the doubling, comes 
up behind the front flap, and is tied to the colon and ad* 
mining viscera.'^" 

9. The septa of the brain probably prevent one part of 
the organ from pressing writh too great a weight upon an- 
other part. The processes of the dura mater divide the 
cavity of the skull, like so many inner partition walls, and 
thereby coiifiue each hemisphere and lobe of the brain to the 
chamber which is assigned to it, without its being liable to 
rest upon or intermix with the neighboring parts. The 
great art and caution of packing is to prevent one thing 
hurting another. This, in the head, the chest, and the ab- 
domen of an animal body is, among other methods, provided 
for by membranous partitions and wrappings, which keep 
the parts separate. 

The above may serve as a short account of the manner 
111 which the principal viscera are sustained in their places. 
But of the provisions for this purpose, by far, in my opinion, 
the 'most curious, and where also such a provision was mosf 
wanted, is in the guts. It is pretty evident tlfat a long 
narrow tube — in man, about five times the length of the 
body — ^laid from side to side in folds upon one another, wind- 
ing in oblique and circuitous directions, composed also of a 
soft and yielding substance, must, without some extraordi- 
nary precaution for its. safety, he continually displaced by 
the various, sudden, and abrupt motions of the body which 
contains it. I slioiild expect that, if not bruised or wound- 
ed by every fall, or leap, or twist, it would be entangled, or 
be involved with itself ; or, at the least, slipped and shaken 
out of the order in which it is disposed, and which order is 
necessary to be preserved for the carrying on of the imjmr* 
tant functions which it has to execute in the animal econo- 
* Ches. Anat., p. 167. 
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my. Let us see, therefore, how a danger so serious, and yet 
^ so natural to the length, narrowness, and tubular form of the 
part, is provided against. The expedient is admirable, and 
it is this. The intestinal canal, throughout its whole pro- 
cess, is knit to the edge of a broad fat membrane called the 
mesentery. It forms the margin of this mesentery, being 
stitched and fastened to it like the edging of a ruffle ; being 
four times as long as the mesentery itself, it is what a seam- 
stress would call “puckered or gathered on” to it. This is 
the nature of the connection of the gut with the mesentery : 
and being thus joined to, or rather made a part of the mes- 
entery, it is folded and wrapped up together w^ith it. JNTow 
the mesentery having a considerable dimension in breadth, 
being in its substance withal both thick and suety, is capa- 
ble of a close and safe folding, in comparison of what the 
intestinal tube would admit of, if it had remained loose. The 
mesentery likewise not only keeps the intestinal canal in its 
proper place and position under all the turns and windings 
of its course, but sustains the numberless small vessels,' the 
arteries, the veins, the lympheducts, and above all, tlie lac- 
teals, which lead from or to almost every point ol* its coats 
and cavity. This membrane, which appears to be the great 
support and security of the alimentary apparatus, is itself 
strongly tied to the first three vertebrse of the loins. 

III. A third general property of animal forms is haii^ 
ty.. I do not mean relative beauty, or that of one indi- 
vidual above another of the same species, or of one species 
compared with another species; but I mean, generally 
the provision which is made in the body of almost every 
animal to adapt its appearance to the perception of the ani- 
mals with which it converses. In our own species, for ex- 
ample, only consider what the parts and materials are of 
which the fairest body is composed ; and no farther observa- 
tion Will be necessary to show how well these things are 
wrapped up, so as to form a mass which shall be capable of 
^ Feill’s Anatomy, p. 45, 
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symmetry in its proportion, and of beauty in its aspect ; 
bow the bones are covered, the bowels concealed, the rough- 
nesses of the muscle smoothed and softened ; and how over 
the whole is drawn an integument which converts the dis- 
gusting materials of a dissecting-room into an object of at- 
traction to the sight, or one upon which it rests at least 
with ease and satisfaction. Much of this effect is to be 
attributed to the intervention of the cellular or adipose 
membrane, which lies immediately under the skin; is a 
kind of lining to it; is moist, soft, slippery, and compressi- 
ble ; everywhere filling up the interstices of the muscles, 
and forming thereby their roundness and flowing line, as 
weQ as the evenness and polish of the v/hole surface. 

All which seems to he a strong indication of design, and 
of a design studiously directed to this purpose. And it be- 
ing once allowed that such a purpose existed with respect 
to any of the productions of nature, we may refer, with a 
fonsiderahle degree of probability, other particulars to the 
same intention ; such as the tints of flowers, the plumage of 
birds, the furs of beasts, the bright scales of fishes, the paint- 
ed wings of butterflies and beetles, the rich colors and spot- 
ted lustre of many tribes of insects. 

There are parts also of animals ornamental, and the 
properties by wdiich they are so, not subservient, that we 
know of, to any other purpose. The irides of most animals 
are very beautiful, without conducing at all, by their beau- 
ty, to the perfection of vision ; and nature could in no part 
have employed her pencil to so much advantage, because 
no part presents itself so conspicuously to the observer, or 
communicates so great an effect to the Avhole aspect. 

In plants, especially in the flowers of plants, the princi- 
ple of beauty holds a still more considerable place in their 
coir position — is still more confessed than in animals. Why, 
for one instance out of a thousand, does the corolla of the 
tulip, when advanced to its size and maturity, change its 
Color'? The purposes, so far as we can see, of vegetabk 
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nutrition miglit have been carried on as well its coiitinu* 
iiig green. Or, if this could not be, consistently Vvblh the 
progress of vegetable life, why break into such a vaj iety ol 
colors? This is no proper ellect of age, or of decleiisicn in 
the ascent of the sap ; for that, like the auturmial tints, 
would have produced one color on one lea,f, with marks of 
fading and withering. It seems a lame account to call it, 
as it has been called, a disease of the plant, Is it not more 
probable that this property, which is independent, as it 
should seem, of the wants and utilities of the plant, was 
calculated for beauty, intended for display ? 

A ground, I know, of objection has been taken against 
the whole topic of argument, namely, that there is no such 
thing as beauty at all : in other 'words, that whatever is 
useful and familiar comes of course to be thought beautiiul ; 
and that things appear to he so, only by their alliance with 
these (Qualities. Our idea of beauty is capable of being in 
so great a degree modified by habit, by fashion, by the e.\pe- 
rience of advantage or pleasure, and by associations arising 
out of that experience, that a question has been made wheth- 
er it be not altogether generated by these causes, or would 
have any proper existence without them. It seems, how 
ever, a carrying of the conclusion too far, to deny the exist 
ence of the principle, namely, a native capacity of perceiving 
beauty, on account of an influence, or of varieties proceed 
ing from that influence, to which it is subject, seeing that 
piinciples the most acknowledged are liable to be aflected in 
the same manner. I should rather argue thus : The ques- 
tioii respects objects of sight. ISTow every other sense has 
its distinction of agreeable and disagreeable. Some tastes 
oflend the palate, others gratify it. In brutes and insects, 
this distinction is stronger and more regular than in man. 
Every horse, ox, sheep, swine, when at liberty to choose, 
-and when in a natural state, that is, when not vitiated by 
habits forced upon it, eats and rejects the same plants. 
Many insects which feed upon particular plants, will ratlxe^ 
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die tliaii cliaiige tlieir appropriate leaf. All this looks like 
a determination, in the sense itself to particular taste® In 
like manner, smells aflect the nose with sensations pkasur- 
able or disgusting. Some sounds, or compositions of sound, 
delight the ear ; others torture it. Habit can do much in 
all these cases — and it is well for us that it can, for it is th'S 
power which reconciles us to many necessities ; but has tlje 
distinction, in the mean time, of agreeable and disagreeable 
no foundation in the sense itself? What is true of the other 
senses is most probably true of the eye — the analogy is irre- 
sistible — namely, that there belongs to it an original consti- 
tution, fitted to receive pleasure from some impressions, and 
pain from others. 

I do not, however, know that the argument which alleges 
beauty as a final cause rests upon this concession. We pos- 
sess a sense of beauty, however we come by it. It in fact 
exists. Things are not indiflerent to this sense ; all objects 
do not suit it : many, which we see, are agreeable to it ; 
many others disagreeable. It is certainly not the effect of 
habit upon the particular object, because the most agreeable 
objects are often the most rare ; many which are very com- 
mon, continue to be offensive. If they be made supportable 
by habit, it is all which habit can do; they never become 
agreeable. If this sense, therefore, be acquired, it is a result — 
the produce of numerous and complicated actions of external 
objects upon the senses, and of the mind upon its sensations. 
VYith this result there must be a certain congmity, to enable 
any particular object to please : and that congruity, we con- 
tend, is consulted in the as‘pect which is given to animal 
and vegetable bodies. 

lY. The skin and covering of animals is that upon which 
their appearance chiefly depends ; and it is that part which, 
perhaps, in all animals, is most decorated, and most free 
from impurities. But were beauty or agreeableness of 
aspect entirely out of the question, there is another purpose 
answered by this integument, and by the collocation of the 
, 12 " 
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parts of the body beneath it, which is of still greater ini' 
portance ; and that purpose is conccahncM. Were it pos- 
sible to view through the skin the mechanism of our bodieSj 
the sight would frighten us out of our wits. ” Durst we 
make a single movement,” asks a lively French writer, “ or 
stir a step from the place we v/ere in, if we saiv our blood 
circulating, the tendons puliiiig, the lungs blowing, the 
humors filtrating, and all the incomprehensible assemblage 
of fibres, tubes, pumps, valves, currents, pivots, which sus- 
tain an existence at once so frail and so presumptuous ?” 

Y. Of animal bodies, considered as masses, there is an- 
other property more curious than it is generally thought to 
be, w'-hich is the faculty of standing; and it is more re- 
markable in two-legged animals than in quadrupeds, and 
most of all, as being the tallest and resting upon the snialiest 
base, in man. There is more, I think, in the matter than 
we are aware of. The statue of a man placed loosely upon 
a pedestal, would not be secure of standing half an hour. 
You are obliged to fix its feet to the block by bolts and sol- 
der, or the first shake, the first gust of wind, is sure to 
throw it down. Yet this statue shall express ail the mechan- 
ical proportions of a living model. It is not therefore the 
mere figure, or merely placing the centre of gravity within 
the base, that is sufficient. Either the law of gravitation is 
suspended in favor of living substances, or something more 
is done for them, in order to enable them to uphold their 
posture. There is no reason whatever to doubt, but that 
their parts descend by gravitation in the same manner as 
those of dead matter. The gift therefore appears to me to 
consist in a faculty of perpetually shifting the centre of gray- 
ity, by a set of obscure,, indeed, but of quick-balancing ac- 
tions, so as to keep the line of direction, which is a line 
drawn from that* centre to the ground, within its prescribed 
imits. 

Of these actions it may be observed, first, that they in 
part constitute what we call strength. The dead body drops 
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down. T lie mere adjustment therefore of weight and press^ 
ure^ which may he the same the moment after death as the 
moment before, does not support the column. In cases also 
of extreme w^eakness, the patient cannot stand upright. 
Secondly, that these actions are only hi a small degree vol- 
untary. A man Is seldom conscious of his voluntary powers 
m keeping himself upon his legs. A child learning to walk 
is the greatest posture-master in the wmrld ; hut art, if it 
may be so called, sinks' into habit, and he is soon able ^ to 
poise himself in a great variety of attitudes, without being 
sensible either of caution or ehbrt. But still there must be 
an aptitude of parts, upon which habit can thus attach— -a 
previous capacity of motions which the animal is thus taught 
to exercise ; and the facility with which this exercise is 
acquired, forms one object of our admiration. What parts 
are principally employed, or in what manner each contributes 
to its office, is, as has already been confessed, difficult to 
explain. Perhaps the obscure motion of the bones of the feet 
may have their share in this eflect. They are put in action 
by every slip or vacillation of the body, and seem to assist in 
restoring its balance. Certain it is, that this circumstance 
in the structure of the foot, namely, its being composed of 
many small bones, applied to and articulating with one an- 
other by diversely shaped surfaces, instead of being made of 
one piece, like the last of a shoe, is very remarkable. 

I suppose also, that it would he difficult to stand firmly 
upon stilts or wooden legs, though their base exactly imita- 
ted the figure and dimensions of the sole of the foot. The 
alternation of the joints, the knee-joint bending hackAvard, 
the hip-joint forward; the flexibility, in every direction, of 
the spine, especially* in the loins and neck, appear to he of 
great moment in preserving the equilibrium of the body. 
With respect to this last circumstance, it is observable that 
the vertebrm are so confined by ligaments as to allow no 
more slipping upon their bases than what is just sufficient to 
break the shock which any violent motion may occasion to 
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the body. A certain degree also of tension of the sinews 
appears to be essential to an erect posture ; for it is by 
the loss of this that the dead or paralytic body drops 
down. 

The whole is a wonderful result of combined powers and 
of very complicated operations. Indeed, that $tandmg is 
not so simple a business as we imagine it to be, is evident 
from the strange gesticulations of a drunken man, who has 
lost the government of the centre of gravity. 

"VYe have said that this property is the most worthy of 
observation in the hitma7i body ; but a bird resting upon 
its perch, or hopping upon a spray, affords no mean specb 
men of the same faculty. A chicken runs off as soon as it is 
hatched from the egg; yet a chicken, considered geometri- 
cally, and with relation to its centre of gravity, its line of 
direction, and its equilibrium, is a very irregular solid. Is 
this gift, therefore, or instruction ? May it not be said to be 
with great attention that nature has balanced the body upon 
its pivots ? 

I observe also in the same bird a piece of useful mechan- 
ism of this kind. In the trussing of a fowl, upon bending 
the legs and thighs up towards the body, the cook finds that 
the claws close of their own accord. 'Now let it be remem- 
bered, that this is the position ®f the limbs in which the bird 
rests upon its perch. And in this position it sleeps in safety ; 
for the claws do their ofiice in keeping hold of the support, 
not by any exertion of voluntary power which sleep might 
suspend, but by the traction of the tendons in consequence 
of the attitude which the legs and thighs take by the bird 
sitting down, .and to- which the mere weight of the body 
gives the force that is necessary. 

VI. Regarding the human body as a mass , regarding 
the general conformations which obtain in it ; regarding also 
particular parts in respect to those conformations, we shall 
be led to observe what I call “ internipted analogies.” The 
following are examples of what I mean by these terms : and 
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I do not know liow siicli critical deviations can, by any pos- 
sible Iiypothesis, be accounted for without design. 

1. All the bones of the body are covered with a ])eriosr 
teum except the teeth, where it ceases; and an enarnei of 
ivory, which saws and files will hardly touch, comes into its 
piaxio. No one can doubt of the use and propriety of this 
difference — of the “ analogy ” being thus “ interrupted” — of 
the rule which belongs to the conformation of the hones 
stopping where it does stop ; for, had so exquisitely sensible 
a membrane as the periosteum invested the teeth as it invests 
every other hone of the body, their action, necessary expos- 
ure, and irritation, would have subjected the animal to con- 
tinual pain. General as it is, it was not the sort of integu- 
ment ^vhich suited the teeth : w^hat they stood in need of 
was a strong, hard, insensible, defensive coat ; and exactly 
such a covering is given to them in the ivory enamel which 
adheres to their surface. 

2. The scarfskin, which clothes all the rest of the body, 
gives way, at the extremities of the toes and fingers, to naih, 
A man has only to look at his hand, to observe with what 
nicety and precision that covering, which extends over every 
other part, is here superseded by a different substance and a 
different texture. Now, if either the rule had been neces- 
sary, or the deviation from at accidental, this effect w^ould 
not be seen. "VlTien I speak of the rule being necessary, 1 
mean the formation of the skin upon the surface being pro- 
.duced by a set of causes constituted without design, and act- 
ing, as all ignorant causes must act, by a general operation. 
Were this the case, no account could be given of the opera- 
tion being suspended at the fingers’ ends, or on the back part 
of the fingers, and not on the fore part. On the other hand, 
if the deviation w^ere accidental, an error, an anomalism — - 
were it any thing else than settled by intention — w^e should 
meet wdth nails upon other parts of the body; they would 
be scattered over the surface, like warts or pimples. 

3. All the great cavities of the body are enclosed by menv 
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branes, except the sJcull. Why should not the brain he con- 
tent with the same covering as that which serves for the 
other principal organs of the body ? The heart, the iLings^ 
the liver, ^ the stomach, the bowels, have all soft integuments, 
and nothing else. The muscular coats are all soft and n.ciii- 
branous. I can see a reason for this distinction in the final 
cause, but in no other. The importance of the brain to 
life winch experience proves to be immediate— and the 
extieme tenderness of its substance, make a solid case more 
necessary for it than for any other part ; and such a case 
the hardness of the skull supplies. When the smallest por- 
tion of this natural casket is lost, how carefully, yet how 
imperfectly, is it replaced by a plate of metal. If an anato- 
mist should say that this bony protection is not confined to 
the brain, but is extended along the course of the spine, I 
answer that he adds strength to the argument. If he re- 
mark that the chest also is fortified by bones, I reply that I 
should have alleged this instance myself, if the ribs had not 
appeared subservient to the purpose of motion as well as of 
defence, hat distinguishes the skull from every other cav- 
ity is, that the bony covering completely surrounds its con- 
tents, and IS calculated, not for motion, but solely for defence. 
Those holIoM^s, likewise, and inequalities which we oL.^erve 
m the inside of the skull, and which exactly fit the folds oi 
the brain, answer the important design of keeping the sub- 
stance of the brain steady, and of guarding it against con- 
cussions.. 
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CHAPTEE XII 

COMPAfiATIVE ANATOMY. 

0 

Whenever we find a general plan pursued, yet with 
Siicii variations in it as are, in each ease, required hy the 
particular exigency of the subject to which it is applied, we 
possess, in such a plan and such adaptation, the strongest 
evidence that can be aflbrded of intelligence and design — an 
evidence which the most completely excludes every other 
hypothesis. If the general plan proceeded from any fixed 
necessity in the nature of things, how could it accommodate 
itself to the various wants and uses which it had to serve 
under difierent circumstances and on difierent occasions ? 
Arkwright’s mill was invented for the spinning of cotton. 
Wo see it employed for the spinning of w^ool, flax, and hemp, 
with such modifications of the original principle, such variety 
in the same plan, as the texture of those difierent materials 
rendered necessary. Of the machine’s being put together 
with design, if it were possible to doubt w'^hile we saw it 
only under one mode, and in one form, when we came to 
observe it in its difierent applications, with such changes of 
structure, such additions and supplements, as the special and 
particular use in each case demanded, we could not refuse 
any longer our assent to the proposition, “that intelligence, 
properly and strictly so called — including, under that name, 
foresight, consideration, reference to utility — had been em- 
ployed, as well in the primitive plan as in the several changes 
and accommodations which it is made to undergo.” 

Yery much of this reasoning is applicable to what has 
been called co77ij)arative fmatomy. In their general econ- 
omy, ill the outlines of the plan, in the construction as well 
as offices of their principal parts, there exists between all 
large terrestrial animals a close resemblance. In all, life is 
sustained, and the body nourished, by nearly the same appa- 
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ratus. The heart, the lungs, the stomach, 1:110 liyer, the 
kidneys, are much alike in all. The same liuid*— for no dis- 
tinction of blood has been observed — circulates through their 
vessels, and nearly in the same order. The same cause, 
therefore, whatever that cause was, has-been concerned in 
the origin, has governed the production of these dilferent 
animal forms. 

When we pass on to smaller animals, or to the inhabi- 
tants of a different element, the resemblance becomes more 
distant and more obscure ; but still the plan accompanies us 

And, what we can never enough commend, and which 
it is our business at present to exemplify, the plan is attend- 
ed, through all its varieties and deflections, by subserviences 
to special occasions and utilities. 

1. The covering of different animals — though whether 
I am correct in classing this under their anatomy, I do not 
know — is the first thing which presents itseli’ to our obser- 
vation ; and is, in truth, both for its variety and its suitabhv 
riess to their several natures, as much to be admired as any 
part of their structure. We have bristles, hair, wool, furs, 
feathers, quills, prickles, scales ; yet in this diversity both of 
material and form, we cannot change one animars coat for 
another without evidently changing it for the w'orse ; taking 
care, however, to remark, that these coverings are, in many 
cases, armor as well as clothing ; intended for protection 
as w^ell as warmth . 

The Imvian animal is the only one which is naked, and 
the only one which can clothe itself. This is one of' the 
properties which renders him an animal of all climates, and 
of all seasons. He can adapt the warmth or lightness of 
his covering to the temperature of his habitation. Had he 
been horn with a fleece upon his back, although he might 
have been comforted by its warmth in high latitudes, it 
would have oppressed him by its weight and heat, as the 
species spread towards the eqiiatof. 

^hat art, however, does for men. nature has, in man} 
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instances, done for those animals which are iiica} able of art. 
Their clothing, of its own accord, changes with their neces- 
sities. This is particularly the case mth that large tribe of 
quadrupeds which are covered with ficrs. Every dealer in 
/uire-skins and rabbit-skins knows how much the fur is thick- 
>ined by the approach of winter. It seems to be a part of 
I he same constitution and the same design, that wool, in hot 
i'ouiitries, degenerates, as it is called, hut in truth — most 
happily for the aiiiriiars ease — passes into hair ; while, on 
the contrary, that hair, in the dogs of the polar regions, is 
turned into wool, or something very like it. To which may 
be referred, what naturalists have remarked, that bears, 
wolves, foxes, hares, which do not take the water, have the 
fur much thicker on the back than the belly ; whereas in 
the heaver it is the thickest upon the belly, as are the feath- 
ers in water- fowd. We know the final cause of all this, and 
wc know no other. 

The covering of birds cannot escape the most vulgar 
observation ; its lightness, its smoothness, its warmth — ^the 
disposition of the feathers all inclined backward, the down 
about their stem, the overlapping of their tips, their diOerent 
eonfiguration in different parts, not to mention the variety 
of their colors, constitute a vestment for the body so beau- 
tiful, and -so appropriate to the life which the animal is to 
lead, as that, I think, we should have had no conception of 
any thing equally perfect, if we had never seen it, or can 
now imagine any thing more so. Let us suppose — what is 
possible only in supposition — a person who had never seen 
a bird, to be presented with a plucked pheasant, and bid to 
set his wits to work hoAv to contrive for it a covering which 
shall unite the qualities of warmth, levity,* and least resist- 
mce to the air, and the highest degree of each ; giving it 
ilso as much of beauty and ornament as he could afford. 
Ke is the person to behold the work of the Deity, in this part 
Ilf his creation, with the sentiments which are due to it. 

The commendation which the general aspect of the featlr 
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ered v/oiid seldom fails of exciting, will be increased by fiif « 
tiler examination. It is one of those cases in which the 
philosopher has more to admire than the common observer. 
Every is a mechanical wonder. If we look at the 

quill, w'e find properties not easily brought together — strength 
and lightness. I know few things more remarkable than 
the strength and lightness of the very pen with which I am 
writing. If we cast our eye to the upper part of the stem, 
we see a material made for the purpose, used in no othei 
class of animals, and in no other part of birds; tough, light, 
pliant, elastic. The pith also, which feeds the feathers, is, 
among animal substances, mi generis — neither bone, flesh, 
membrane, nor tendon.=^ 

But the artificial part of a feather is the beard, or, as it 
is sometimes, I believe, called, the vane. By the beards are 
meant what are fastened on each side of the stem, and what 
constitute the breadth of the feather — what we usually strip 
off from one side or both, when we make a pen. The sepa- 
rate pieces, or laminaB, of which the beard is composed, are 
called threads, sometimes filaments or rays. Now, the first 
thing which an attentive observer will remark is, how much 
stronger the beard of the feather shows itself to he when 
pressed in a direction perpendicular to its plane, than when 
rubbed, either up or down, in the line of the stem; and he 
will soon discover the structure which occasions this difier- 
eiice, namely, that the lamiiice whereof these beards are 
composed are flat, and placed with their flat sides towards 
each other ; by which means, while they easily bend for the 
appi’oaching of each other, as any one may perceive by 
drawing his finger ever so lightly upwards, they arc mucli 
harder to bend out of their plane, which is the direction in 
wliich they have to encounter the impulse and pressure oi 

^ The quill part oJl a feather is composed of circular and .Icrigitu- 
dhial fi?)res. In making a pen, you must scrape off the coat of circu- 
lar fibres, or the quill will split in a ragged, jagged manner, making 
what boys call car's 
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tile air, and in wMcli their strength is wanted and put to 
the 'triaL ^ ^ ; 

This is one particularity in the structure of a feather 5 a 
second is still more extraordinary. Whoever examines a 
feather cannot help taking notice, that the threads or lami- 
hse of which we have been speaking, in their, natural state 
unite — that tjieir union is something more than the mere 
apposition of loose surfaces — ^that they are not parted asun- 
der without some degree of force — ^that nevertheless there is 
no glutinous cohesion between them — that therefore, by 
some mechanical means or other, they catch or clasp among 
themselves, thereby giving to the beard or vane its closeness 
and compactness of texture. Nor is this all : when two 
laminas which have been separated by accident or force are 
brought together again, they immediately Q‘ecla5p ; the con- 
nection, whatever it was, is perfectly recovered, and the 
beard of the feather becomes as smooth and firm as if noth- 
ing had happened to it. Draw your finger down the feather, 
which is against the grain, and you break probably the 
junction of some of the contiguous threads ; draw your fin- 
ger up the leather, and you restore all things to. their for- 
mer state. This is no common contrivance : and now foi 
the mechanism by which it is efiected. The threads or 
iamiiise above mentioned are interlaced wdth one another ; 
and the interlacing is performed by means of a vast numbei 
of fibres or teeth, which the laminsa shoot forth on each 
side, and which hook and grapple together. A friend oi 
mine counted fifty of these fibres in one-Uventieth of an inch. 
These fibres are crooked, but curved after a difierent mam 
iier : for those which proceed from the thread on the side 
towards the extremity of the feather, are longer, more flex- 
ible, and bent downwards ; whereas those which proceed 
from the side towards the beginning or qmll end of the 
feather, are shorter, firmer, and turn upwards. The pro- 
cess, then, which takes place is as follows : when two iam- 
inai are pressed together, so that these long fibres are forced 
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far enough over the short ones, their crooked parts fall into 
the cavity made by the crooked parts ol‘ the others ; just as 
the latch that is fastened to a’ door enters into the cavity of 
the catch fixed to the door-post, and there hooking itself, 
fastens the door; ibr it is properly in this manner that one 
thread of a feather is fastened to the other. 

This admirable structure of the feather, which it is easy 
to see with the microscope, succeeds perfectly for the use to 
which nature has designed it; which use %vas, not only that 
the lamiiice might be united, hut that when one thsead or 
lamina has been separated from another by some external 
violence, it might be reclasped with sufFicieiit facility and 
expedition. 

In the ostrich, this apparatus of crotchets and fibres, of 
hooks and teeth, is wanting; and ^ve see the consequence 
of the wmnt. The filaments hang loose and separate from 
one another, forming only a kind of down ; which constitu- 
tion of the feathers, however it may fit them for the flowing 
honors of a lady’s headdress, may be reckoned an imper- 
fection in the bird, inasmuch as wings composed of these 
feathers, although they may greatly assist it in numing, do 
not serve for flight. 

But under the present division of our subject, our busi- 
ness with feathers is as they are the covering of the bird. 
And herein a singular circumstance occurs. In the small 
order of birds which winter with us, from a snipe down- 
wards, let the external color of the leathers be what it w'iiL 
their Creator lias universally .given them a bed of black 
down next their bodies. Blade, we know, is the warmest 
color ; and the purpose here is, to keep in the heat arising 
from the heart and circulation of the blood. It is further 
likewise remarkable, that this is not found in. larger birds ; 
for which there is also a reason. Small birds are much 
more exposed to the cold than large ones, fln'asmuch as they 

^ The above account is taken from Memoirs for a Natural Hi^ttory 
C‘f AuimalSt bv the Royal Academy of Paris, published in 1703 , p. 219 . 
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preseiit, iii proportioii to tlieir buik, a mucli larger surface 
to tke air. If a turkey were divided into a number of 
wrens— supposing the shape of the turkey and the wren to 
be similar— the surface of ail the wrens would exceed the 
surface of the turkey in the proportion of the length, breadth, 
or of any homologous line, of a turkey to that of a wren, 
which would he, perhaps, a proportion of ten to one. U 
was necessary, therefore, that small birds should, be more 
warmly clad than large ones ; and this seems to be the ex- 
pedient: by wliich that exigency is provided for. 

11. In comparing diderent animals, I know no part of 
their structure which exhibits greater variety, or, in that 
variety, a nicer accommodation to their respective conveii- 
iency than that which is seen hi the diiTerent formations of 
their mounts. Whether the purpose be the reception of ali- 
ment merely, or the catching of prey, the picking up of seeds, 
the cropping of herbage, the extraction of juices, the suction 
of liquids, the breaking and grinding of food, the taste of 
that food, together with the respiration of air, and in con- 
junction with it, the utterance of sound, these various offi. 
ces are assigned to this one part, and, in different species, 
provided for as they are wanted by its different constitution. 
In the human species, forasmuch as there are hands to con- 
vey the food to the mouth, the mouth is fiat, and by reason 
of its flatness, fitted only for reception; wiiereas the pro- 
jecting jaws, the wide rictus, the pointed teeth of the dog 
and his affinities, enable them to apply their mouths to 
snatch and seize the objects of their pursuit. The full lips, 
the rough tongue, the corrugated cartilaginous palate, the 
broad cutting teeth of the ox, the deer, the horse, and the 
sheep, qualify this tribe for hroi&sing upon their pasture ; 
either gathering large mouthfuls at once, where the grass is 
long, which is the case with the ox in particular, or biting 
close where it is short, which the horse and the sheep arc able 
to do in a degree that one could hardly expect. The retir- 
ed under-jaw of the swine works in' the grmnd, aftm' the 
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protruding snout, like a prong or ploughshare, has made its 
way to the roots upon Avhich it feeds. A, conformation so 
happy was hot the gift of chance. 

In birds, this organ assumes a new character — new both 
in substance and in form, but in both wonderfully adapted 
to the wants and uses of a distinct mode of existence. We 
have no longer the fleshy lips, the teeth of enamelled bone ; 
but we have, in the place of these two parts, and to perform 
the office of both, a hard substance — of the same nature 
with that which composes the nails, claws, and hoofs of 
quadrupeds— cut out into proper shapes, and mechanically 
suited to the actions which are wanted. The sharp edge 
and tempered point of the sjparroids hill picks almost every 
kind of seed from its concealment in the plant; and not only 
so, but hulls the grain, breaks and shatters the coats of the 
seed, in order to get at the kernel. The hooked beak of the 
haw'k tribe separates the flesh from the hones of the animals 
which it feeds upon, almost with the cleanness and precis- 
ion of a dissector’s Imife. The butcher-bird transfixes its 
prey upon the spike of a thorn while it picks its hones. In- 
some birds of this class we have the cross-bill, that is, both 
the upper and lower bill hooked, and their tips crossing. 
The Sjpoo?z-bill enables the goose to graze, to collect its food 
from the bottom of pools, or to seek it amidst the soft or 
liquid substances with which it is mixed. The lo 7 ig taper- 
ing bill of the snipe and woodcock penetrate still deeper into 
moist earth, whicli is the bed in which the, food of that 
species is lodged. . This is exactly the instrument which 
the animal wanted. It did not want strength in its bill, 
which was inconsistent with the slender form of the ani- 
mal’s neck, as well as unnecessary for the kind of aliment 
upon which it subsists ; hut it wanted length to reach its 
object. 

But the species of bill which belongs to the birds that 
uve by suction, deserves to be described in its relation to that 
office. They are what naturalists call serrated or dentat«^4 
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bills ; the inside of them, towards the edge, being thickly 
set with parallel or concentric rows of short, strong, sharp- 
pointed prickles. These, though they should be called teeth, 
are not for the purpose of mastication, like the teeth of quad 
rupeds ; nor yet, as in fish, for the seizing and retaining oi 
their prey ; but for a quite different use. They form a iilter. 
The cluck by means of them discusses the mud ; examining 
with great accuracy the puddle, the brake, every mixture 
which is likely to contain her food. The operation is liius 
carried on : the liquid or semiliquid substances in which 
the animal has plunged her bill, she draws, by the action of 
her lungs, through the narrow interstices which lie between 
these teeth,, catching, as the stream passes across her beak, 
whatever it may happen to bring along with it that proves 
agreeable to her choice, and easily dismissing all the rest. 
Now, suppose the purpose to have been, out of a mass of 
confused and heterogeneous substances, to separate for the 
use of the animal, or rather to enable the animal to separate 
for its own, those few particles which suited its taste and 
digestion ; what more artificial or more commodious instru- 
ment of selection could have been given to it, than this nat- 
ural filter ? It has been observed also — ^what must enable 
the bird to choose and distingiiish with greater acuteness, as 
well probably as wdmt greatly increases its luxury — that the 
bills of this species are furnished with large nerves, that 
they are covered with a skin, and that the nerves run down 
to the very extremity. In the curlew, \toodcock, and snipe, 
there are three pairs of nerves, equal almost to the optic 
nerve in thickness, which pass first along the roof of the 
month, and then along the upper chap down to the point of 
tlio bill, long as the bill is. 

But to return to the train of oui observations. The 
similitude between the bills of birds and the mouths of quad- 
rupeds is exactly such as, for the sake of the argument, 
might be wished for. It is near enough to show the contin- 
iation of the same plan ; it is remote enough to exclude the 
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Bupposition of tlie difierence -being produced by action or use. 
A more prominent contour, or a wider gap, might be resolv- 
ed into the effect of continued efforts, on the part of the 
species, to thrust out the mouth or open it to the stretch. 
But by what course of action, or exercise, or endeavor, shali 
we get rid of the lips, the gums, the teeth, and acquire in 
the place of them pincers of horn ? By -what habit shall 
we so completely change, not only the shape of the part, but 
the substance of which it is composed ? The truth is, if wo 
had seen no other than the mouths of quadrupeds, W'e should 
have thought no other could have been formed : little could 
we have supposed that all the purposes of a mouth furnish- 
ed with lips and armed with teeth could be answered by an 
instrument which had none of these— could be supplied, and 
that with many additional advantages, by the hardness and 
sharpness and figure of the bills of birds. Every thing about 
the animal mouth is mechanical. The teeth of fish have 
their points turned backward, like the teeth of a wool or 
cotton card. The teeth of lobsters work one against another, 
like the sides of a pair of shears. In many insects, the mouth 
is converted into a pump or sucker,, fitted at the end Some- 
times with a wimble, sometimes with a forceps ; by which 
double provision, namely, of the tube and the penetrating 
form of the point, the insect first bores through the integu- 
ments-of its prey, and then extracts the juices, And wLt 
is most extraordinary of all, one sort of mouth, as the occa- 
sion requires, shali*be changed into another sort. The cat- 
erpiUar could not hve without teeth; in several species, the 
butterfly formed from it could not use them. The old teeth, 
therefore, are cast off with the exuviae of the grub ; a new 
and totally different apparatus assumes their place in the 
lly. Amid these novelties of form, we sometimes forget that 
it is ail the wlule the animal’s that whether it bo 

lips, or teeth, or biU, or beak, or shears, or pump, it is the 
same part diversified ; and it is also remarkable, that under 
all the varieties of configuration with which we are acquaint. 
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ed, and whicli are very great, the organs of taste and smell- 
ing are situated near eadi other. 

III. To the mouth adjoins the gullet : in this part also, 
comparative anatomy discovers a difference of structure, 
adapted to the diflerent necessities of the animal. In brutes, 
because the posture of their neck conduces little to the pas- 
sage of the aliment, the fibres of the gullet which act in this 
business run in two close spiral lines, crossing each other ; 
ill men, these fibres run only a little obliquely from- the 
upper end of the (Esophagus to the stomach, into which, by 
a gentle contraction, they easily transmit the descending 
morsels : that is to say, for the more laborious deglutition of 
animals wdiich thrust their food ‘iqo instead of down, and 
also through a longer passage, a proportion ably more power- 
ful apparatus of muscles is provided — ihore powerful, not 
merely by the strength of the fibres, which might he attrib- 
uted to the greater exercise of their force, hut iii their collo- 
cation, which is a determinate circumstance, and must have 
been original. 

lY. The gullet leads to the i?ite$tines : here, likewise, 
as before, comparing quadrupeds with man, under a general 
similitude we meet with appropriate differences. The mL 
vvlm con7iivente8, or, as they are by some called, the semi- 
lunar valves, found in the human intestine, are wanting in 
that of brutes. These are wninkles or plates of the inner- 
most coat of the guts, the efiect of which is to retard the 
progress of the food through the alimentary canal. It is 
easy to understand how much more necessary such a provis- 
ion niciy he to i he body of an animal of an erect posture, 
and in which, consequently, the weight of the food is added 
to the action of the intestine, than in that of a quadruped, in 
which the course of the food, from its entrance to its exit, is 
nearly horizontal ; but it is impossible to assign any cause 
except the final cause, for this distinction actually taking 
place. So far as depends upon the action of the part, this 
structure was more to be expected in a quadruped than in 
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a man. In truth, it .must in both have been formed, not hj 
action, but in direct opposition to action and to pressure ■ 
but the opposition which would arise from pressure is greater 
in the upright trunk than in any other. That theory, there^ 
fore, is pointedly contradicted by the example before us 
The structure is found where its generation, according to 
die method by which the theorist would have it generated, 
is the most difficult ; hut observe, it is found where its efiect 
is most useful. 

The different length of the intestines in carnivorous and 
lierbivorous animals has been noticed on a former occasion. 
The shortest, I believe, is that of some birds of prey, in which 
the intestinal canal is little more than a straight passage 
from the mouth to the vent. The longest is in the deer 
kind. The intestines of a Canadian stag, four feet high, 
measured ninety-six feet.^ The intestines of a sheep, un- 
ravelled, measured thirty times the length of the body. The 
intestines of a wild cat are only three times the length of the 
body. Universally, where the substance upon which the 
animal feeds is of slow concoction, or yields its chyle with 
more difficulty, there the passage is circuitous and dilatory, 
that time and space may be allowed for the change and the 
absorption which are necessary. Where the food is soon 
dissolved, or already half assimilated, an unnecessary or peiv 
haps hurtful detention is avoided, by giving to it a shortex 
and a readier route. 

V. In comparing the dones of different animals, we are 
struck; in the bones of birds, with a propriety which could 
only proceed from the wisdom of an intelligent and design- 
ing Creator. In the hones of an animal which is to fly, the 
two qualities required are strength and lightness. Wherein, 
therefore, do the bones of birds— I speak of the cylindrical 
bones — differ in these respects from the bones of quadru- 
peds ? In three properties : first, their cavities are much 
larger in proportion to the weight of the bone, than in those 
* Mem. Acad. Paris, 1701, p. 170. 
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oi quadrupeds ; secondly tliese cavities are empty ; thirdly, 
tlie sliell is of a firmer texture than is the substance of other 
bones. It is easy to observe these particulars even in pick- 
ing the wing or leg of a chicken. Now, the weight being 
the same, the diameter, it is evident, will be greater in a ' 
hollow bone than in a solid one ; and wdth the diameter, as 
every mathematician can prove, is increased, 
the strength of the cylmder, or its resistance to breaking. In 
a word, a bone of the same w'’ould not have been so 
strong in any other form ; and to have made it heavier, 
would have incommoded the animal’s flight. Yet this form 
could not be acquired by use, or the bone become hollow or 
tubular by exercise. What appetency could excavate a 
bone? 

VI. The lunQS also of birds, as compared with the lungs 
of quadrupeds, contain in them a provision distinguishingly 
calculated for this same purpose of levitation, namely, a 
communication — not found in other kinds of animals — ^be- 
tween the air-vessels of the lungs and the cavities of the 
body ; so that, by the intromission of air from one to the 
other — at the will, as it should seem, of the animal — its 
body can be occasionally puffed out, and its tendency to 
descend in the air, or its specific gravity, made less. The 
bodies of birds are blown up from their lungs — which no 
other animal bodies are— and thus rendered buoyant. 

VIL All birds are ovi^parom. This likewise carries on 
the work of gestation with as little increase as possible of the 
weight of the body. A gravid uterus would have been a 
troublesome burden to a bird in its flight. The advantage 
in this respect of an oviparous procreation is, that while the 
wdiole brood are hatched together, the eggs are excluded 
singly, and at considerable intervals. Ten, fifleen, or twenty 
young birds may be produced in one cletch or covey, yet the 
parent bird have never been encumbered by the load of 
more than one full-grown egg at one time. 

VIII. A principal topic of comparison hetwnon animals. 
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is 111 their instruments of motion. These conic btsfore uj? 
under three divisions — feet, wings, and fins. I desire any 
man to say which of the three is best fitted for its use ; cr 
whether the same consummate art be not coLipicuous in 
tliem all. The constitution of the elements in which the 
motion is to be performed is very difierent. The anima] 
action must necessarily follow that constitution. The Cre--> 
ator, therefore, if we might so speak, had to prepare for dif- 
ferent situations, for difierent difficulties ; yet the purpose is 
accomplished not less successfully in one case than in the 
other ; and as between lomgs and the corresponding limbs 
of quadrupeds, it is accomplished without deserting the gen- 
eral idea. The idea is modified, not deserted. Strip a wing 
of its feathers, and it bears no obscure resemblance to the 
fore-leg of a quadruped. The articulations at the shoulder 
and the cubitus are much alike ; and, what is a closer cir- 
cumstance, in both cases the upper part of the limb consists 
of a single bone, the lower part of two. 

But, fitted up with its furniture of feathers and quills, it 
becomes a ^vonderful instrument, more artificial than its first 
appearance indicates, though that be very striking : at least, 
the use which the bird makes of its wings in flying is more 
complicated and more curious than is generally known 
One thing is certain, that if the flapping of the wings ir 
flight were no more than the reciprocal motion of the same 
surface in opposite directions, either upwards and down 
wards, or estimated in any oblique line, the bird would lose 
as much by one motion as she gained by another. The sky- 
lark could never ascend by such an action as this ; for, ' 
though the stroke ujoon the air by the underside of her wing 
woulu cairy her up, the stroke from the upper side, when 
she raised her wing again, would bring hef down. In order, 
therefore, to account for the advantage which the bird de- 
rives from her wdng, it is necessary to suppose that the sur* 
face of the wing, measured upon the same plane, is contract- 
ed while the wing is drawn up, and let out to its full 
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expansion when it descends upon the air for the purpose oJ 
moving the body by the reaction of that element. Now, 
the form and structure of the wing, its external convexity, 
the disposition and particularly the overlapping of its larger 
leathers, the action of the muscles and joints of the pinions, 
aie all adapted to this alternate adj ustment of its shape and 
dimensions. Such a twist, for instance, or semirotary mo- 
tion, is given to the great feathers of the wing, that they 
strike the air with their hat side, but rise from the stroke 
slantwise. The turning of the oar in rowing, while the 
lowei advances his hand for a new stroke, is a similar oper- 
ation to that of the feather, and takes its name from the 
resemblance. L believe that this faculty is not found in tha 
great feathers of the tail. This is the place also for observ 
ing, that the pinions are so set upon the body as to bring 
down the wings not vertically, hut in a direction obliquely 
tending towards the tail ; which motion, by virtue of the 
common resolution of forces, does two things at the same 
time — supports the body in the air, and carries it forward. 
The steerage of a bird in its flight is efiected partly by the 
® wings, but in a principal degree by the tail. And herein 
we meet with a circumstance not a little remarkable, Bird?i 
with long legs have short tails, and in their flight plac<v 
their legs close to their bodies, at the same time stretching 
them out backwards as far as they can. In this position the 
legs extend beyond the rump, and become the rudder ; sup- 
plying that steerage which the tail could not. 

From the icings of birds, the transition is easy to the/?z5 
of fish. They are both, to their respective tribes, the instru- 
ments of their motion ; but, in the work which they have to 
do, there is a considerable dilTerericei founded in this circum- 
stance. 

Fish, unlike birds, have very nearly the same specific 
gravity with the element in which they move. In the case 
of fish, therefore, there is little or no weight to bear up; 
what is wanted is only an impulse sufficient to ^arry lh<i 

^4 
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bedy througli a resisting medium, or to maintain the posture, 
or to support or restore the balance of the body, which is 
always the most unsteady where there is no weight to sink 
it. For these offices the fins are as large as necessary, 
though much smaller than wings, their action rnechann^ai, 
their position and the muscles by which they are moved in 
the highest degree convenient. The following short account 
of some experiments upon fish, made for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the use of their fins, will be the best confirmation of 
what we assert. In most fish, besides the great fin, the tail, 
we find two pairs of fins upon the sides, two single fins upon 
the back, and one upon the belly, or rather between the 
belly and the tail. The balancing use of these organs is 
proved in this manner. Of the large-headed fish, if you cut 
off the pectoral fins, that is, the pair which lies close behind 
the gills, the head falls prone to the bottom ; if the right 
pectoral fin only be cut off, the fish leans to that side ; if the 
ventral fin on the same side he cut away, then it loses its 
equilibrium entirely ; if the dorsal and ventral fins be cut 
off) the fish reels to the right and left. When the fish dies, 
that is, when the fins cease to play, the belly turns upwards.*' 
The use of the same parts for motion is seen in the following 
observation upon them when put in action. The pectoral, 
and rriore particularly the ventral fins, serve to 7’aise a7id 
dejness the fish : when the fish desires to have a retrograde 
motion, a stroke forward with the pectoral fin efiectuaily 
produces it ; if the fish desires to turn either w^ay, a single 
blow with the tail the opposite way sends it round at once ; 
if the tail strike both ways, the motion produced by the 
double lash is progressive^ and enables the fish to dart for- 
xvard with an astonishing velocity.^ The result is not only 
in some cases the most rapid, but in all cases the most 
gentle, pliant, easy animal motion with which we are ac- 
quainted. However, when the tail is cut ofii the fish loses 
all mo'tion, and gives itself up to where the water impels it 
* Gold imith, History of Animated Nature, vol. 6, p. 154. 
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Tlie rest of the fins, therefore, so far as respects motion, seem 
to he merely subsidiary to this. In their mechanical use, 
the anal fin may he reckoned the keek; the ventral fins, out 
riggers ; the pectoral muscles, the oars : and if there he any 
similitude between these parts of a boat and a fish, observe^ 
that it is not the resemblance of imitation, but the likeness 
•which arises from applying similar mechanical means to the 
same purpose. 

We have seen that the tail in the fish is the great instru- 
ment of motion. Now, in cetaceous or warm-blooded hsh, 
which are obliged to rise every two or three minutes to the 
surface to take breath, the tail, unlike what it is in other 
fish, is horizontal ; its stroke, consequently, perpendicular to 
the horizon, which is the right direction for sending the fish 
to the top, or carrying it down to the bottom. 

Eegarding animals in their instruments of motion, -we 
have only followed the comparison through the first great 
division of animals into beasts, birds, and fish. If it were 
our intention to pursue the consideration farther, I should 
take in that generic distinction among birds, the iveh-foot 
of water-fowl. It is an instance w’hich may be pointed out 
to a child. The utility of the web to water-fowl, the inutil- 
ity to land-fowl, are so obvious, that it seems impossible to 
notice the difierence without acknowledging the design, I 
am at a loss to knov/ how those who deny the agency of an 
intelligent Creator dispose of this example. There is nothing 
in the action of swimming, as carried on by a bird.upon the 
surface of the water, that should generate a membrane be- 
tween the toes. As to that membrane, it is an exercise of 
constant resistance. The only supposition I can think of is, 
that ail birds have been originally water-fowl and web- 
footed ; that sparrows, hawks, linnets, etc., which frequent 
the land, have, in process of time, and in the course of many 
generations, had this part w’-orn away by treading, upon 
hard ground. To such evasive assumptions must atheism 
always have recourse ! And after ail, it confesses that the 
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structure of tlie feet of birds, in their original form, was 
critically adapted to their original destination ! The web- 
feet of amphibious quadrupeds, seals, otters, etc., fall under 
the same observation. 

IX. The five senses are common to most large ani- 
mals; nor have we much diHerence to remark in theii 
constitution, or much, however, which is referable to mech- 
anism. 

The superior sagacity of animals which hunt their prey, 
and which, consequently, depend for their livelihood upon 
their nose, is v/eli known in its use ; but not at all known in 
the organization which produces it. 

Tlie external cccts of beasts of prey, of lions, tigers, 
wolves, have their trumpet-part, or concavity, standing for- 
ward, to seize the sounds which are before them, namely, 
the sounds of the animals which they pursue or watch. 
The ears of animals of flight are turned backward, to give 
notice of the approach of their enemy from behind, whence 
he may steal upon them unseen. This is a critical dis- 
tinction, and is mechanical ; but it may be suggested, and 1 
think not without, probability, that it is the efiect of contin- 
ual habit. 

The eyes of animals which follow their prey by nigliv., 
as cats, owls, etc., possess a faculty not given to those of 
other species, namely, of closing the pupil entirely. The 
final cause of which seems to be this : it was necessary for 
such animals to be able to descry objects with very small 
degrees of light. This capacity depended upon the superior 
sensibility of the retina ; that is, upon its being affected by 
the most feeble impulses. But that tenderness of structure 
which rendered the membrane thus exquisitely sensible, ren- 
dered it also liable to be offended by the access of stronger 
degrees of light. The contractile range, therefore, of the 
pupil IS increased in these animals, so as to enable them to 
close the aperture entirely, which includes the power of 
dimmishing it in every degree; whereby at all times such 
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portions, and only such portions of light are admitted, as may 
be received without injury to the sense. 

There appears to be also in the figure, and in some 
properties of the pupil of the eye, an appropriate relation to 
the wants of different animals. In horses, oxen, goats, and 
sheep, the pupil of the eye is elliptical — the transverse axis 
being horizontal ; by which structure, although the eye be 
placed on the side of the head, the anterior elongation of the 
pupil catches the forward rays, or those which come from 
objects immediately in front of the animal’s face. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PEGHLIAB, OUG ANIZATIONS. 

I B^iLiEVE that all the instances which I shall collect 
under this title might, consistently enough with technical 
language, have been placed under the head of co'i'}%‘pi^iTCit%VQ 
(iu<it<Miy^ But there appears to me an impropriety in the 
use w'hich that term has obtained ; it being, in some sort, 
absurd to call that a case of comparative anatomy in wdrich 
there is nothmg to “compare”— in which a conformation is 
found in one animal which hath nothing properly answering 
to it in another. Of this kind are the examples which I 
have to propose in the present chapter ; and the reader will 
see that, though some of them be the strongest, perhaps, he 
■will meet with under any division of our subject, they must 
necessarily be of an uneonnocted and miscellaneous nature. 
To dispose them, however, into some sort of order, 'we will 
notice, first, particulai-ities of structure which belong to quad- 
rupeds, birds, and fish, as such, or to many of the^inds in- 
cluded m these clafees of animals ; and then, such particu- 
larities as are confined to one or two species. 

I. Along each side of the neck of large quadruiiech runs 
a^ stiff robust cartilage, which butchers call the pax- wax. 
No person can carve the upper end of a crop of beef without 
driving his knife against it. It is a tough, strong, tendinous 
substance, braced from the head to the middle of the back : 
its office IS to assist in supporting the weight of the head. 
It is a mechanical provision, of which this is the undisputed 
use ; and it is sufficient, and not more than sufficient for the 
purpose which it has to execute. The head of an ox or a 
horse is a heavy weight, acting at the end of a long lever— 
consequently with a great purchase— and in a°direotion 
nearly perpendicular to the joints of the siqiporting neck. 
Prom such a force, so advantageously applied, the bones of 
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tiie neck would be in constant danger of dislocation, if they 
were not fortified by this strong tape. No such organ is 
found in the human subject, because, from the erect position 
of the head — the pressure of it acting nearly in the direction 
of the spine— the junction of the vertebree appears to be 
sufficiently secure without it. This cautionary expedient, 
therefore, is limited to quadrupeds : the care of the Creator 
is seen where it is wanted. 

II. The oil with which birds preen their feathers, and 
the organ which supplies it, is a specific provision for the 
winged creation. On each side of the rump of birds is ob- 
served a small nipple, yielding upon px*essure a butter-like 
substance, which the bird extracts by pinching the pap with 
its bill. With this oil or ointment, thus procured, the bird 
dresses his coat ; and repeats the action as often as its own 
sensations teach it that it is in any part wanted, or as the 
excretion may be sufficient for tlie expense. The gland, the 
pap, the nature and quality of the excreted substance, the 
manner of obtaining it from its lodgment in the body, the 
application of it when obtained, form collectively an evi- 
dence of intention which it is not easy to withstand. Noth* 
mg similar to it is found in nnfeathered animals. What 
blind conatus of nature should produce it in birds ; should 
not produce it in beasts ? 

III. The air-bladder also of a fish aflbrds a plain and 
direct instance, not only of contrivance, hut strictly of that 
species of contrivance which we denominate mechanical. It 
is a philosophical apparatus in the body of an animal. The 
principle of the contrivance is clear ; the application of the 
principle is also clear. The use of the organ to sustain, and, 
at will, also to elevate the body of the fish in the water, is 
proved by observing what has been tried, that when the 
bladder is burst the fish grovels at the bottom; and also, 
that flounders, soles, skates, which are without th6 air-blad- 
der, seldom rise, in the water, and that with efibrt. The 
manner in which the purpose is attained, and the suitable- 
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ness of the means to the end, are not diiScuIt to be appre- 
hended. The rising and sinking of a fish in water, so far as 
it is independent of the stroke of the fins and tail, can only 
be regulated by the specihc gravity of the body. When the 
bladder contained in the body of a fish is contracted, which 
the fish probably possesses a muscular power of doing, the 
bulk of the fish is contracted along with it ; whereby, since 
the absolute weight remains the same, the specific gravity, 
v/hich is the sinking force, is increased, and the fish de- 
scends: on the contrary, wdien, in consequence of the relax- 
ation of the muscles, the elasticity of the enclosed and now 
compressed air restores the dimensions of the bladder, the 
tendency downwards becomes proportionably less than it was 
before, or is turned into a contrary tendency. These are 
known properties of bodies immersed in a fluid. The enam- 
elled figures, or little glass hubbies, in a jar of water, ar<j 
made to rise and fall by the same artifice. A diving-ma-' 
chine might be made to ascend and descend upon the like 
principle ; namely, by introducing into the inside of it an air- 
vessel, which by its contraction would diminish, and by its 
distention enlarge the bulk of the machine itself, and thus 
render it specihcaliy heavier or specifically lighter than the 
water which surrounds it. Suppose this to be done, and the 
artist to solicit a patent for his invention : the inspectors of 
the model, whatever they might think of the use or value of 
the contrivance, could by no possibility entertain a question 
in their minds, whether it were a contrivance or not. 
reason has ever been assigned, no reason can be assigned, 
why the conclusion is not as certain in the fish as itls in 
the machine— why the argument is not as firm in one case 
as the other. 

It would be very worthy of inquiry, if it were possible to 
discover, by what method an animal which lives constantly 
in water is able to supply a repositoiy of air. The expedi- 
ent, whatever it be, forms part, and perhaps the most curi- 
ous part of the provision. Nothing similar to the air-bladder 
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IS found in, land-aiiimals ; and a life in the water has no 
natural tcndeiicy to produce a hag of air. Nothing can be 
further from an acquired organization than this is. 

These examples mark the attention of the Creator to the 
three great kingdoms of his animal creation, and to their 
constitution as such. The example which stands next in 
point of generality, .belonging to a large tribe of animals, or 
rather to various species of that tribe, is the poisonous tooth 
of serpents. 

I. The fang of a is a clear and curious example 

of mechanical contrivance. It is a perforated tooth, loose 
at the root ; in its quiet state lying down flat upon the jaw, 
but furnished with a muscle, which, with a jerk, and by the 
pluck as it w^ere of a string, suddenly erects it. Under the 
tooth, close to its root, and communicating with the perfora- 
tion, lies a small bag containing the venom. 'When the 
fang is raised, the closing of the jaw presses its root against 
the bag underneath ; and the force of this compression sends 
out the fluid with a considerable impetus through the tube 
in the middle of the tooth. What more unequivocal or 
effectual apparatus could be devised for the double purpose 
of at once inflicting the wound a;nd injecting the poison ? 
Yet, though lodged in the mouth, it is so constituted, as, in 
its inoffensive and quiescent state, not to interfere with the 
animal’s ordinary offlee of receiving its food. It has been 
observed also, that none of the harmless serpents, the black 
snake, the blind worm, etc., have these fangs, but teeth of an 
equal size : not movable as this is, but fixed into the jaw. 

II. In being the property of several different species,, the 
preceding example is resembled by that which I shall next 
mention, which is the hag of the opossum.^ This is a me- 
chanical contrivance, most properly so called. The simpli- 
city of the expedient renders the contrivance more obvious 
than many others, and by no means less certain: A false 
skin under the belly of the animal forms a pouch, into which 

* Plate lY., Fig. 2, and 3. t Plate lY., Fig. 4. 
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the young litter are received at their birth; where they 
have an easy and constant access to the teats ; in which 
they are transported by the dam from place to place ; where 
they are at liberty to run in and out ; and where they find 
a refuge from surprise and danger. It is their cradle, their 
asylum, and the machine for their conveyance Can the 
use of this structure be doubted of? Nor is it a mere doub- 
ling of the skin; but is a new organ, furnished with bones 
and muscles of its own. Two bones are placed before the 
os pubis, and joined to that bone as their base. These sup- 
port and give a fixture to the muscles which serve to open 
the bag. To these muscles there are antagonists, which 
serve in the same manner to shut it; and this office they 
perform so exactly, that, in the living animal, the openin"’ 
can scarcely be discerned, except when the sides are forcibly 
drawn asunder.* Is there any action' in this part of the 
animal, any process arising from that action, by which these 
members could be formed; any account to be given of the 
formation, except design ? 

III. As a particularity, yet appertaining to more species 
than one, and. also as strictly mechanical, we may notice a 
circumstance in the structure of the claios of certain birds. 
The middle claw of the heron and cormorant is toothed and 
notched like a saw. ^ These birds are great fishers, and these 
notches assist them in holding their slippery prey. The use 
is evident ; but the structure such as cannot at all be ac- 
counted for by the effort of the an imal, or the exercise of the 
part. Some other fishing birds have these notches in their 
and for the same purpose. The gannet, or Soland 
goose t has the side of its bill irregularly jagged, that it may 
hold Its prey the faster. Nor can the structure in this, more 
than in the former case, arise from the manner of emplovin. 
the part. The smooth surfaces, and soft flesh of fish were 
less likely to notch the bill? of bhds, than the hard bodies 
upon which many other species feed. 

* Goldsmith, Nat. Hist., vol. 4, p. 244. t Plate V., Fig. . . 
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We now come to particularities strictly so called, as be* 
mg limited to a single species of animal. Oftkese, I shall 
take one from a quadruped, and one from a bird. 

I. The siomach of the camel is well known to retain 
large quantities of water, and to retain it unchanged for a 
considerable' length of time. This property qualifies it for 
living in the desert. Let us see, therefore, what is the 
internal organization upon which a faculty so rare and so 
beneficial depends. A number of distinct sacs or bags — in 
a dromedary thirty of these have been counted — are observed 
to lie between the membranes of the second stomach, and to . 
open into the stomach near the top by small square aper- 
tures. Through these orifices, after the stomach is full, the 
annexed bags are filled from it : and the water so deposited 
is, in the first place, not liable to pass into the intestines ; in 
the second place, is kept separate from the solid aliment ; and 
in the third place, is out of the reach of the digestive action 
of the stomach, or of mixture wdth the gastric juice. It 
appears probable, or rather certain, that the animal, by the 
conformation of its muscles, possesses the power of squeezing 
back this water from the adjacent bags into the stomach, 
whenever thirst excites it to put this powder in action., 

II. The tongue of the ivood^oecker is one of those singu- 
larities which nature, presents us with wdien a singular 
purpose is to be answ-^ered. It is a particular instrument for 
a particular use ; and what, except design, ever produces 
such ? The woodpecker lives chiefiy upon insects lodged in 
the bodies of decayed or decaying trees.. For the purpose of 
boring into the wood, it is furnished with a bill straight, 
hard, angular, and sharp. When, by means cf this piercer, 
it has reached the cells of the insects, then comes the otiice of 
its tongue ; which tongue is, first, of such a length that the 
bird can dart it out three or four inches from the hill — in 
this r espect difiering greatly from every other species of bird ; 
in the second place, it is tipped with a stiff, sharp, bony 
thorn ; and, in the third place — ^which appears to me the 
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most remarkable property of all — this tip is dentated on both 
sides like the beard of an arrow or the barb of a hook.^ 
The (leseription of the part declares its uses. The bird, 
having exposed the retreats oi’ the insects by t.he assistance 
of its bill, with a motion inconceivably epdek, launches out 
at them this long tongue, transfixes them upon the barbed 
needle at the end of it, and thus draws its prey within its 
mouth. If this be not mechanism, what is ? Should it be 
said, that by continual endeavors to shoot out the tongue to 
the stretch, the woodpecker species may by degrees have 
lengthened the organ itself beyond that of other birds, what 
account can he given of its form, of its tip ? how, in partic- 
ular, did it get its barb, its dentation ? These barbs, in my 
opinion, wherever they occur, are decisive proofs of mechan- 
ical contrivance. 

III. I shall add one more example, for the sake of its 
novelty. It is always an agreeable discovery, when, having 
remarked in an animal an extraordinary structure, we come 
at length to find out an unexpected use for it. The follow- * 
ing narrative furnishes an instance of this kind. The baby- 
roiissa, or Indian hog, a species of wild boar, found in the 
East Indies, has two bent teeth, more than half a yard long, 
growing upwards, and — which is the singularity— from the 
upper-jaw. These instruments are not wanted for ohence , 
that service being provided for by two tusks issuing from the 
imder-jaw, and resembling those of the common boar : nor 
does the animal use them for defence. They might seem, 
therefore, to be both a superfluity and an incumbrance. But 
observe the event : the animal sleeps standing ; and in order 
to support its head, hooks its ujiper tusks upon the branches 
of trees. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

PaOSPECTIVE CONTPtlTANCES. 


I CAN hardly imagine to myself a more distingiiishiiig 
jiark, and consequently a more certain proof of design, than 
fre^aration, that is, the providing of things beforehand, 
which are not to be used until a considerable time after- 
w^ards ; for this implies a contemplation of the future, which 
belongs only to intelligence. 

Of these proS])ective contrivances the bodies of animals 
furnish various examples. 

I. The human teeth aSbrd an' instance, not only of pro- 
spective contrivance, hut of the completion of the contriv- 
ance being designedly suspended. They are formed within 
the gums, and there they stop ; the fact being, that their 
farther advance to maturity would not only be useless to the 


iiew-horn animal,, but extremely in its way ; as it is evident 
that the act of mclcing. 'hY wdaich it is for some time to be 
nourished, will be performed with more ease both to the 
nurse and to the infant, while the inside of the mouth and 
edges of the gums are smooth and soft, than if set with hard- 
pointed hones. By the time they are wanted the teeth are 
ready. They have been lodged within the gums for some 
months past, hut detained as it w^ere in their sockets, so 
long as their farther ' protrusion would interfere with the 
ofRce to which the mouth is destined. Nature, namely, 
that intelligence which was employed in creation, looked 
beyond the first year of the infant’s life ; yet, while she was 
providing for functions 'which were after that term to be- 
come necessary, Avas careful not to incommode those wdiich 
p eccded them, What renders it more probable that this 
is the edect of design, is, that the teeth are imperfect, while 
all other parts of the mouth are perfect. The lips are per- 
fect, the tongue is perfect ; the cheeks, the jaws, the palate, 
the pharynx, the larynx, are all pe^^'^tKe^th alone are 
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not so This is the fact with respect to the liuniaii rnoulli : 
the fact also is, that the parts above enumerated are called 
into use from the heg'iniiing ; whereas the teeth would Le 
only so many obstacles and annoyarices if they were tin re. 
When a contrary order is necessary, a contrary order pre- 
vails. In the worm -of the beetle, as hatched from the egg, 
the teeth are the first things which arrive at- perfection. 
The insect begins to gnaw as soon as it escapes from the 
shell, though its other parts be only gradually advancing to 
tiveir maturity. 

What has been observed of the teeth, is true of the liorm 
of animals; and for the same reason. The horn of a calf or 
a lamb does not bud, or at least does not sprout to any con- 
siderable length, until the animal he capable of browsing 
upon its pasture, because such a substance upon the fire- 
head of the young animal would very much incommode tlie 
teat of the dam in the office of gdving suck. 

But in the case of the teeth^ of the human teeth at least, 
the prospective contrivance looks still further. A succession 
of crops is provided, and provided from the beginning a sec- 

ond tier being originally formed beneath the first, which do 
not come into use till several years afterwards. And thi.s 
double or supplementary provision meets a difficulty in the 
mechanism of the mouth, wiiich would have appeared almost 
insurmountable. The expansion of the jaw— the conse- 
quence of the proportionable growth of the animal and of its 
skull— necessarily separates the teeth of the first sot, how- 
ever compactly disposed, to. a distance from one another, 
which would be very inconvenient. In due time, therefore* 
that IS, when the jaw has attained a great part of its dimeu- 
Bions, a new set of teeth springs up— loosening and pushing 
out the old ones before them — more exactly fitted to the 
space which they are to occupy, and rising also in such close 
ranks as to allow for any extension of line which tlie suhse^ 
quent enlargement of the head may occasion. 

IL It IS not very easy to conceive a more evidently pro 
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Bpecti ve coiitrivaiLce than that which, in all viviparous ani- 
mals, is found in the milh of the female parent. At the 
moment the young animal enters the ^voiid there is its main- 
tenance ready for it. The particulars to he remarked in this 
Bconomy are neither few nor slight. We have, first, the 
nutritious quality of the fluid, unlike, in this respect, every 
other excretion of the body ; and in wliich nature hitherto 
remains unimitated, neither cookery nor chemistry having 
been able to make milk out of grass : we have, secondly, the 
organ for its reception and retention : we have, thirdly, the 
excretory duct annexed to that organ ; and we have, lastly, 
the determination of the milk to the breast at the particular 
juncture when it is about to be wanted. ' We have all these 
properties in the subject before us ; and they are all indica- 
tions of design. The last circumstance is the strongest of 
any. If I had been to guess beforehand, I should have con- 
jectured, that at the time when there was an extraordinary 
demand for nourishment in one part of the system, there 
would be the least likelihood of a reduiidailcy to supply 
another part. The advanced pregnancy of the female has no 
intelligible tendency to fill the breasts with milk. The lac- 
teal system is a constant wonder ; and it adds to other cause.s 
of our admiration, that the number of the teats or paps in 
each species is found to hear a proportion to the number of 
the young. In the sow, the bitch, the rabbit, the cat, the 
rat, which have numerous litters, the paps are numerous, 
and are disposed along the whole length of the belly ; in the 
cow and mare, they are few. The most simple account of 
this is to refer it to a designing Creator. 

But ill the argument before us, we are entitled to con- 
ad er not only animal bodies when framed, hut the circum- 
stance under which they are framed; and in this view of 
the subject, the constitution of many of their parts is most 
strictly prospective. 

III. The eye is of no use at the time when it is formed 
ll is an optical instrument made in a dungeon ; constructed 
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for the refraction of light to a focus, and perfect for ils par* 
pose before a ray of light has had access to it ; geomet r ny 
adapted to the properties and action of an element v>ith 
which it has no communication. It is about indeed to enter 
into that communication; and this is precisely the thiiig 
which evidences intention. It is for i\\o future 

in the (dosest sense v/hich can be given to these terms ; for 
it is providing for a future change, not for the then sub- 
sisting condition of the animal, not for any gradual progress 
or advance in that same condition, hut for a new state, 
the consequence of a great and sudden alteration whi<di the 
animal is to undergo at its birth. Is it to be believed 
that the eye was formed, or which is the same thing, that 
the series of causes was fixed by which the eye is form- 
ed, without a view to this change; without a prospect of 
that condition, in which its fabric, of no use at present, is 
about to be of the greatest ; without a consideration of 
the qualities of that element, hitherto entirely excluded, hut 
with w^hich it w^as hereafter to hold so intimate a rela- 
tion ? A young man makes a pair of spectacles for him- 
self against he grows old ; for which spectacles he has no 
want or use whatever at the time he makes them. Gould 
this be done without knowing and consideriug the defect of 
"vTision to w^hich advanced age is subject ? Would not the 
precise suitableness of the instrument to its purpose, of* the 
remedy to the defect, of the convex lens to the flattened eye, 
establish the -certainty of the conciusion, that the case after- 
wards to arise had been considered beforehand, speculated 
upon provided for ? all which are exclusively the acts of a 
reasoning mind.- The eye formed in one state, for use only 
in another state, and in a different state, affords a proof no 
less clear of destination to a future purpose ; and a proof pro- 
porljonably stronger, as the machinery is more complicated 
and the adaptation more exact. 

lY . What has been said of the eye, holds equally true of 
the lungs. Composed of air-vessels, where there is no air * 
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elaborately constructed for tlie alternate admission and ex- 
pulsion of an elastic fluid, wliere no sucn fluid exists ; this 
great organ, with the whole apparatus belonging to it, lies 
collapsed in the foetal thorax ; yet in order, and in readiness ■ 
for action, the first moment that the occasion requires its 
service. This is having a machine locked up in store for 
future use, wdiich incontestably proves that the case was 
expected to occur in which this use might be experienced ; 
but expectation is the proper act of intelligence. Consider- 
ing the state in which an animal exists before its birth, I 
should look for nothing less in its body than a system of 
lungs. It is like finding a pair of bellows in the bottom of 
the sea ; of no sort of use in the situation in which they are 
found ; formed for an action which was impossible to be ex- 
erted ; bolding no relation or fitness to the element which 
surrounds them, but both to another element in another 
place. 

As part and parcel of the same plan, ought to be men- 
tioned, in speaking of the lungs, tbe provision ary contrivances 
of the foramen ovale and ductus arteriosus. In the foetus, 
pipes are laid for tbe passage of the blood through the lungs ; 
but until the lungs be inflated by the inspiration of air, that 
passage is impervious, orin a great degree obstructed. What 
then is to be done? What would an artist, what -would a 
master do upon the occasion ? He would endeavor, most 
probably, to provide a tem])Qrary passage, which might carry 
on the communication required, until the other was open. 
How this is the thing which is actually done in the heart. 
Instead of the circuitous route through the lungs which the 
blood afterwards takes before it gets from one auricle of the 
heart to the other, a portion of the blood passes immediately 
from the right auricle to tbe left, through a hole placed in the 
partition wdiich separates these cavities. This hole anat-' 
omists call the foramen ovale. There is likewise another 
cross-cut, answering the same purpose, by what is called the 
ductus arteriosus, lying between the pulmonary artery and 
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the aorta. But both expedients are so strictly temporary, 
that after birth the one passage is closed, and the tube which 
forms the other shrivelled up into a ligament. If this be not 
contrivance, what is ? 

But, forasmuch as the action of the air upon the blood la 
the lungs appears to be necessary to the perfect coiicoctioa 
of that fluid, that is, to the life and health of the aiiimal-~- 
otherwise the shortest route might still be the best—how 
comes it to pass that the fcBtus Iiyqs and grows and thrives 
without it ? The answer is, that the blood of the foetus is 
the mother’s ; that it has undergone that action in her habit ; 
that one pair of lungs serves for both. When the animals 
are separated, a new necessity arises ; and to meet this ne- 
cessity as soon as it occurs, an organization is prepared. It 
is ready for its purpose it only waits for the atmosphere ; it 
• 'egins, to play the moment the air is adi^ttid to it. 
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CHAPTEE XY. 

RELATIONS.. 

When several different parts contribute to one eifect. or, 
which is the same thing, when an effect is produced by the 
joint action of different instruments, the fitness of such parts 
or instruments to one another for the purpose of producing, 
by their united action, the effect, is what I call relation; 
and wherever this is observed in the works of nature or of 
man, it appears to me to carry along with it decisive evi- 
dence of understanding, intention, art. In examining, for 
instance, the several parts of a %catch, the spring, the barrel, 
the chain, the fusee, the balance, the wheels of various sizes, 
forms, and positions, wdiat is it which would take an observ- 
er’s attention as most plainly evincing a construction direct- 
ed by thought, deliberation, and contrivance ? It is tho 
suitableness of these parts to one another : first, in the suc- 
cession and order in which they act ; and, secondly, with a 
view to the effect finally produced. Thus, referring the 
spring to the wheels, our observer sees in it that which orig- 
inates and upholds their motion ; in the chain, that which 
transmits the motion to the fusee ; in the fusee, that which 
communicates it to the wheels ; in the conical figure of the 
fusee, if he refer to the spring, he sees that which corrects 
the inequality of its force. Pceferring the wheels to one an- 
other, he notices, first, their teeth, which would have been 
without use or meaning if there had been only one wheel, or 
if the wheels had had no connection between themselves, or 
common bearing upon some joint effect ; secondly, the cor- 
respondency of their position, so that the teeth of one wheel 
catch into the teeth of another ; thirdly, the proportion ob- 
served in the number of teeth in each wheel, which deter- 
mines the rate of going. Referring the balance to the rest 
of the w^orks, he saw, when he came to understand its action, 
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that which rendered their motions equable. Lastly, in look-. 
ing upon the index and face of the watch, he saw the use 
and conclusion of the mechanism, namely, marking the suc- 
cession of minutes and hours ; but all depending upon xhe 
motions within, all upon the system of' intermediate actions 
between the spring and the, pointer. Yvliat thus struck his 
attention in the several parts of the watch, lie might proba- 
bly designate by one general name of “relation;” and ob- 
serving with respect to all cases wdiatever, in v/hich the 
origin and formation of a thing could be ascertained by evi- 
dence, that these relations were found in things produced by 
art and design, and in no other tilings, he would riglitly 
deem of them as characteristic of such productions To 
apply the reasoning here described to the works of nature. 

The animal economy is full, is made up of these rda- 
tiom. 

1. There are. first, what in one form or other belong to 
all animals, the parts and powers which successively act 
upon their jfooc?. Compare this action v/ith the process of a 
manufactory. In men and quadrupeds the aliment is first 
broken' and bruised by mechanical instruments of mastica- 
tion, namely, sharp spikes or hard knobs, pressing against 
or rubbing upon one another : thus ground and conmiinuted, 
it is carried by a pipe into the stomach, where it waits to 
undergo a great chemical action, which call digestion; 
when digested, it is delivered through an orifice, which opeol 
and shuts, as there is occasion, into the first intestine ; there, 
after being mixed with certain proper ingredients, poured 
through a hole in the side of the vessel, it is further dissolv- 
ed; in this state the milk, chyle, or part which is wanted, 
and wdiich is suited for animal nourishment, is strained oil 
by the mquths of very small tubes opening into the cavity of 
the intestines : thus freed from its grosser parts, the perco- 
lated fluid IS carried by a long, winding, but traceable course, 
into the main stream of the old circulation, Mdiich conveys 
\t m its progress to every part of the body. Now I say 
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again, Gompare this with the process of a manufactory — 'With 
the making of cider, for example ; with the bruising of the 
apples in the mill, the squeezing of them when so bruised in 
the press, the fermentation in the vat, the bestowing of the 
liquor thus fermented in the hogsheads, the drawing off into 
bottles, the pouring out for use into the glass. Let any one 
show me any difference between these two cases as to the 
point of contrivance. That which is at present under our 
consideration, "the “relation” of the parts successively em- 
ployed,, is not more clear in the last case than in the first. 
The aptness of the jaws and teeth to prepare the food for the 
stomach is, at least, as manifest as that of the cider-mill to 
crush the apples for the press. The concoction of the food , 
in the stomach is as necessary for its future use, as the fer- 
mentation of the stum in the vat is to the perfection of the 
liquor. The disposal of the aliment afterwards, the actior 
and change which it undergoes, the route which it is made 
to take, in order that, and until that, it arrives at its desti- 
nation, is more complex indeed and intricate, but, in the 
midst. of complication and- intricacy, as evident and certain 
as is the apparatus of cocks, pipes, tunnels, for transferring 
the cider from one vessel to another ; of barrels and bottles 
for preserving it till fit for use, or of cups and glasses for 
bringing it when wanted to the lip of the consumer. The 
character of the machinery is in both cases this — that one 
part answers to another part, and every part to the final 
result. 

This parallel between the alimentary operation and some 
of the processes of art might be carried further into detail. 
Spallanzani has remarked^ a circumstantial resemblance 
between the stomachs of gallinaceous fowls and the structure 
of corn-milU. While the two sides of the gizzard perform 
the office of the mill-stones, the craw or crop supplies the 
place of the hopper. 

When our fowls are abundantly supplied with meat, they 
^ Disc, 1, sec. 54. 
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soon fill their craw ; but it does not immediately pass thence 
into the gizzard : it always enters in very small quantities, 
in proportion to the progress of trituration ; in like manner 
as, in a mill, a receiver is fixed above the two large stones 
wlilch serve for grinding the corn ; which receiver, althouo-h 
the corn be put into it in bushels, allows the grain to dribble 
only in small quantities into the central hole in the upper 
mill-stone. . ^ 


But we have not done with the alimentary history. 
There subsists a general relation between the external or- 
pns of an animal by which it procures its Ibod, and the 
internal pow'ers by which it digests it. Birds of- prey, by 
• their talons and beaks, are qualified to seize and devour 
many species both of other birds and of quadrupeds. The 
constitution of the stomach agrees exactly with the form of 
the members. The gastric juice of a bird of prey, of an owl, 
a falcon, or a kite, acts upon the animal fibre alone ; it will 
not act upon seeds or grasses at all. On the other band 
the conformation of the mouth of the sheep or the ox is 
suited for browsing upon herbage. Nothing about these 
animals is fitted for the pursuit of living prey. Accordino-ly 
It has .aen found, by experiments tried not many year.« .a^o 
wift perforated balls, that the gastric juice of rumin,irin<l 
animals such as the sheep and the ox, speedily dissolves 
vegetahms hut makes no impression upon animal bodies. 
This accordancy is still more particular. The gastric juice 
even of granivorous birds, wiU not act upon the grain 4ile 
whole^ a,nd entu-e. In performing the experiment of di<^est- 
mg with the gastric juice in vessels, the grain must hr 
crushed and bruised before it be submitted to the menstru- 
um; that IS to say, must undergo by art. without the bcldv 
the preparatory action which the gizzard exerts upon it 
within the body, or no digestion will take place. So strict 
m this case, is the relation between the offices assimied to 
he digestive organ-between the mechanical operation ami 
the chemical process. 
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IL The relation, of the kidneys to the bladder, and of the 
areters to both, that is, of the secreting organ to the vessel 
receiving the secreted liquor, and tlie pipe laid from one to 
the other for the purpose of conveying it from one to the 
other, is as mauifest as it is among the diHercnt vessels em- 
ployed in a distillery, or in the communications between 
them. The animal structure, in this case, being simple, 
and the parts easily separated, it forms an instance of corre* 
iatioii whicii may be presented by dissection to every eye, or 
whicii indeed without dissection is capable of being appre- 
hended by every understanding. This correlation of instru- 
ments to one another fixes intention somewhere ; especially 
when every other solution is negatived by the conformation. 
If the bladder had been merely an expansion of the ureter, 
produced by retention of the fluid, there ought to have been 
a bladder for each ureter. One receptacle fed by two pipes 
issuing from diflerent sides of the body, yet from both con- 
veying the same fluid, is not to be accounted for by any such 
supposition as this. 

III. Ptelation of parts to one another accompanies us 
throughout the whole animal economy. Can any relation 
be more simple, yet more convincing than 'this, that the eyes 
arc so placed as to look in the direction in which the legs 
move and the hands work ? It might have happened very 
diflerently if it had been left to chance. There were at least 
three quarters of the compass out of four to have erred in. 
Any considerable alteration in the position of the eye or the 
figure of the joints wxiuid have disturbed the line and tlb- 
Btroyed the alliance between the sense and the limbs. 

lY. But relation, perhaps, is never so striking as wlien 
it subsists, not between diflerent parts of the same thing, but 
between diflerent things. The relation between a lock and 
a key is more obvious than it is between difTerent parts oi 
the lock. A bow was designed for an arrow, and an arrow 
for a bow ; and the design is more evident for their being 
separate implements. 
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. JSTor do the works of the Deity want this clearest species 
of relation.. The sexes are manifestly made for each other 
They form the grand • relation of animated nature : univer- 
sal, organic, mechanical; subsisting, like the clearest rela- 
tions of art, in different individuals, unecpiivocal, inexplica- 
ble. without design. 

So much so, that were every other proof of contrivance . 
ill nature .dubious or obscure, this alone would be sufficient. 
The example is complete. Nothing is w^anting to the argu- 
ment. I see no way whatever of getting over it. 

V. The teats of animals which give suck bear a relation 
to the mouth of the suckling progeny, particularly to the lips 
and tongue. Here alsoi as before, is a coiTespondency of 
parts ; which parts subsist in different individuals. 

These are general relations, or the relations of parts 
which are found either in all animals or in large classes and 
descriptions of animals. Particular relations, or the rela- 
tions which subsist between the particular configuration of 
one or more parts of certain species of animals, and the par- 
ticular configuration of one or more other parts of the same 
animal which is the sort of relation that is, perhaps, most 
striking — are such as the following : 

1. Ill the sivan, the web-foot, the spoon-bill, the long 
neck, the thick down, the graminivorous stomach, bear all 
a relation to one another, inasmuch as they ail concur in' 
one design, that of supplying the occasions of an aquatic 
fo*wl fioating upon the surface of shallow pools of water, and 
seeking its food at the bottom. Begin with aiiy one of these 
particularities of structure, and observe how the rest follow 
it. The web-foot qualifies the bird for swimming; the 
spoon-bill enables it to graze. But how is an animal fioat- 
ing upon the surface of pools of water to graze at the bot- 
torii, except by the mediation of a long neck ? A long neck 
accordingly is given to it. Again, a warm-blooded miimai 
which was to pass its life upon v/ater, required a defence 
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against the coldness of that element. Such a defence is 
fumished to the swan in the muff in which its body is 
wrapped. But ail this outward apparatus would have been 
ill vain if the intestinal system had not been suited to the 
digestion of vegetable substances I say suited to the diges- 
tion of vegetable substances, for it is well known that there 
are two intestinal systems found in birds : one with a mem- 
branous stomach and a gastric juice capable of dissolving 
animal substances alone ; the other with a crop and gizzard 
calculated for the moistening, bruising, and afterwards di- 
gesting of vegetable aliment. 

Or set off with any other distinctive part in the body of 
the swan ; for instance, with the long neck. The long neck 
without the web-fbot w^ould have been an encumbrance to 
the bird ; yet there is no necessary connection between l 
long neck and a w^eb-foot. In fact they do not usually go 
together. How happens it, therefore, that they meet only 
when a particular design demands the aid of both ? 

IL This mutual relation arising from a subserviency to 
a common purpose, is very observable also in the parts of a 
mole. The strong short legs of that animal, the palmated 
feet armed wdth sharp nails, the pig-like nose, the teeth, the 
velvet coat, the small external ear, the sagacious smell, the 
sunk protected eye, all conduce to the utilities or to the safe- 
ty of its under-ground life. It is a special purpose, specially 
consulted throughout. The form of the feet fixes the char- 
acter of the animal. They are so many shovels ; they deter- 
mine its action to that of rooting in the ground ; and every 
thing about its body agrees with its destination. The cylin- 
drical .figure of the mole, as well as the compactness of its 
form, arising from the terseness of its limbs, proportiona'bly 
lessens its labor; because, according to its bulk, it thereby 
requires the least possible quantity of earth to he removed 
for its progress. It has nearly the same structure of the face 
and jaw^'s as a swdne, and the same office for them. The 
nose is sharp, slender, tendinous, strong, with a pair of nerves 
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going down to the end of it. The plush covering whi.h bv 
le smoothness, closeness, and polish of the short piles that 
impose U, rejects the adhesion of almost every Lcief o 
earth delends the animal from cold and wet. ard fr m the 
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tlierefore, wliicli broiiglit them together in the mole ? That 
which brought together the barrel, the chain, and the fusee 
ill a w^atch — design ; and design in both cases inferred from 
the relation which the parts bear to one another in the pros- 
ecution of a common purpose. As has already been observ- 
ed, there are dilTerent ways of stating the relation, according 
as ive set out from a dillerent part. In the instance before 
us, ive may either consider the shape of the feet, as qualify- 
ing the animal for that mode of life and inhabitation to 
which the structure of its eyes confines it; or we may con- 
sider the structure of the eye, as the only one which would 
have suited wdtli the action to which the feet are adapted. 
The relation is manifest, whichever of the parts related we 
place first in the order of our consideration. In a word, the 
feet of the mole are made for digging ; the neck, nose, eyes, 
ears, and skin, are peculiarly adapted to an under-ground 
tile; and this is wdiat I coil relation. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

COMPENSATION. 

Compensation is a .species of relation. It is relation 
when the defects of one part, or of one ocgan, are sup- 
plied by the structure of another part, or of another organ. 
Thus, 

L The short unbending neck of the elejdia'nt^^ is com- 
pensated by the length and flexibility of his y>roZ>0567's. He 
could not have reached the ground without it ; or, if it ba 
supposed that he might have fed upon the fruit, leaves, ox 
branches of trees, how was he to drink ? Should it be asked, 
Yvhy is the elephant’s neck so short? it may be answered, 
that the w^eight of a head so heavy could not have been 
supported at the end of a longer lever. To a form, there- 
fore, in some respects necessary, but in some respects also 
inadequate to the occasion of the animal, a supplement is 
added which exactly makes up the deficiency under which 
he labored. 

If it be suggested that this proboscis may have been 
produced, in a long course of generations, by the constant 
endeavor of the elephant to thrust out its nose — which is 
the general hypothesis by which it has lately been attempt- 
ed to account for the forms of animated nature — I would 
ask, How was the animal to subsist in the mean time, dur- 
ing the process, this prolongation of snout were com- 
pleted ? Yf'hat was to become of the individual while the 
species was perfecting ? 

Our business at present is, simply to point out the rela- 
tion which this organ hears to the peculiar figure of the ani- 
mal to which it belongs. And herein ail things correspond 
The necessity of the elephant’s proboscis arises from the 
shortness of his neck ; the shortness of the neck is rendered 
necessary by the weight of the head. Were* we to enter 
Plate V., Fig. 4. 
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Into an examination of tlie structure and anatomy of tlie 
proboscis itself, we sliould see in it one of tlie most curious of 
all examples of animal mecbaiiisni. The disposition of the 
ringlets and fibres, for the purpose, first, of forming a long 
cartilaginous pipe ; secondly, 'of contracting and lengthening 
that pipe ; thirdly, of turning it in every direction at the will 
sf the animal ; with the superaddition at the end of a fleshy 
production,'^ of about the length and thickness of a Anger, 
and performing the office of a finger, so as to pick up a straw 
from the ground : these properties of the same organ, taken 
^jogether, exhibit a specimen not only of design — ^which is 
attested by the advantage— but of consummate art, and as 
i may say, of elalDorate preparation, in accomplishing that 
design. 

II. The hook in the wing of a hat is strictly a mechani- 
cal, and also a compe7isating contrivance. At the angle 
of its wing there is a bent elaw% exactly in the form of a 
hook, by which the feat attaches itself to the sides of rocks, 
caves, and buildings, laying hold of crevices, joinings, chinks, 
and roughnesses. It hooks itself by this claw ; remains sus- 
pended by this hold ; takes its flight from this position : 
which operations compensate for the decrepitude of its legs 
and feet. Without her hook the bat would be the most 
helpless of all animals. She can neither run upon her feet, 
nor raise herself from the ground. These inabilities are 
made up to her by the contrivance in her wing; and in 
placing a claw on that part, the Creator has deviated from 
the analogy observed in wdnged animals. A singular de- 
fect required a singular substitute. 

III. The crane kind are to live and seek their food 
among the waters; yet having no web-foot, are incapable 
of swimming. To make up for this deficiency, they are fur- 
nkhed with long legs for wading, or long bills for groping, 
01 usually with both. This is compensation. But I think 
the true reflection upon the present instance is, haw every 

See Tig. 5. 
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part of nature is tenanted by appropriate inhabitants. Not 
only is the surface of deep waters peopled by numerous tribes 
of birds that swim, but marshes and shallow pools are fur- 
nished with hardly less numerous tribes of birds that w^ade. 

IT. The common parrot has, in the structure of its beak, 
both an inconYeniency dcnA a. compemation for it. When 1 
speak of an inconveniency, I have a view to a dilemma which 
frequently occurs in the works of nature, namely, that the 
peculiarity of structure by ^yhich an organ is made to an- 
swer one purpose, necessarily unfits it for some other pur- 
pose. This is the case, before us.. The upper Kll of the 
parrot is so much hooked, and so much overlaps the lowei% 
that if, as in other birds, the lower chap alone had motion, 
the bird could scarcely gape wide enough to receive its food ; 
yet this hook and overlapping of the bill could not be spared, 
for it forms the very instrument by which the bird climbs, 
to say nothing of the use which it makes of it in breaking 
nuts and the hard substances upon which it feeds. How, 
therefore, has nature provided for the opening of this occlud- 
ed mouth ? By making the upper chap movable, as well 
as the lower. In most birds, the upper chap is connected, 
and makes but one piece with the skull ; but in the parrot, 
tlie upper chap is joined to the bone of the head by a strong 
membrane placed on each side of it, which lifts and depresses 
it at pleasure. 

T. The sender's web is a com])ematin^ contrivance. 
The spider li'\^es upon flies, without wings to pursue them — 
a case, one would have thought, of great difflculty, yet pro- 
vided for, and provided for by a resource which no strata- 
gem, no effort of the animal, could have produced, had not 
both its external and internal structure been specifically 
adapted to the operation. 

Yl. In many species of insects the eye is fixed, and con- 
sequently without the pow’‘er of turning the pupil to the ob- 
ject. This great defect is, however, perfectly comjwmated, 
* Goldsmith’s Nat, Hist., vol. 5, p. 274. 
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and by a meclianisni wHcli we should not suspect. The 
eye is a multiplying-glass, with a lens looking in every 
direction and catching every object. By which means, 
although the orb of the eye be stationary, the field of vision 
is as ample as that of other animals, and is commanded on 
every side. When this lattice- work was first observed, the 
multiplicity and minuteness of the surfaces must have add- 
ed to the surprise of the discovery. Adams tells us that 
fourteen hundred of these reticulations have been counted 
in the two eyes of a drone-bee. 

In other cases, the compensatioii is effected by the num- 
ber and position of the ej^es themselves. The spider has 
eight eyes, mounted upon different parts of the head; two 
ill front, two in the top of the head, two on each side. These 
eyes are without motion, but by their situation suited to , 
comprehend every view which the wants or safety of the 
animal rendered it necessary for it to take. 

VII. The Ivlemoirs for the Natural History of Animals, 
published by the French Academy, a. n. 1687, furnish us 
with some curious particulars in the eye of a chameleon. 
Instead of two eyelids, it is covered by an eyelid with a hole 
in it. This singular structure appears to he compensatory 
and to answer to some other singularities in the shape of the 
animal. The neck of the chameleon is inflexible. To make 
up for this, the eye is so prominent as that more than half 
of the ball stands out of the head, by means of which extra- 
ordinary projection the pupil of the eye can be carried by the 
muscles in every direction, and is capable of being pointed 
towards ever}!^ object. But tlnn so unusual an exposure of 
the globe of the eye requires for its lubricity and defence a 
more than ordinary protection of eyelid, as well as a more 
than ordinary supply of moisture ; yet the motion of an eye- 
lid, formed according to the common construction, would bo 
impeded, as it should seern, by the convexity of the organ. 
The aperture in the lid meets this difficulty. It enables the 
animal to keep the principal part of the surface of the eye 
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under cover, and to preserve it in a due state of liumidity 
without shutting out the light, or without performing every 
moment a nictitation which it is probable would be more 
laborious to this animal than to others. 

yftl. In another animal, and in another part of the ani- 
^ mal economy, the same memoirs describe a most remarkable 
mbstitution. The reader will remember what we have 
already observed concerning the intestinal canal— that its 
length, so many times exceeding that of the body, promotes 
the extraction of the chyle from the aliment, by giving room 
for the lacteal vessels to act upon it through a greater space. 
This long intestine, wdierever it occurs, is, in other animals, 
disposed in the abdomen from side to side in returning folds. 
But in the animal nov/ under our notice, the matter is man- 
aged otherwise. The same intention is mechanically effect 
uated, but by a mechanism of a different kind. The aiiimal 
of which I speak is an amphibious quadruped, which our 
authors call the alopecias, or sea-fox. The intestine is 
straight from one end to the other hut in this straight and 
consequently short intestine, is a winding, corkscrew, spiral 
passQge, through wdiich the food, not without several circiiiii- 
volutions, and in fact by a long route, is conducted to its 
exit. Here the shortness of the gut is com2yensated hy the 
obliquity of the perforation. 

IX. But the works of the Deity are known by expedi- 
ents. Where we should look for absolute destitution, 
where we can reckon up nothing hut wants, some con- 
trivance always comes in to supply the privation. A snail, 
\vithout wings, feet, or” thread, climbs up the stalks of plants 
by the sole aid of a viscid humor discharged from her skin. 
She adheres to the stems, leaves, and fruits of plants by 
means of a sticking-plaster. A mussel, which might seem 
by its helplessness to lie at the mercy of every wwe that 
went over it, has the singular power of spinning strong ten- 
dinous threads, by which she moors her shell to rocks and 
Umbers. A cockle, on the contrary, by means of its stifi 
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longue, works for itself a slielter in the sand. The provis- 
ions of nature extend to cases the most desperate. A Ichste? 
has in its constitution a difnculty so great, that one could 
hardly conjecture beforehand how nature would dispose of it, 
in most animals, the skin grows with their growilfe. If, 
instead of a soft skin, there be a shell, still it admits of a 
gradual enlargement. If the shell, as in the tortoise, consist 
of several pieces, the accession of substance is made at. the 
sutures. Bivalve shells grow bigger by receiving an accre- 
tion at their edge ; it is the same with spiral shells at their 
mouth. The simplicity of their form admits of this. But 
the lobster’s shell being applied to the limbs of the body, as 
well as to the body itself, allows not of either of the modes 
of growth which are observed to take place in other shells. 
Its hardness resists expansion, and its complexity renders it 
incapable of increasing its size by addition of substance to its 
edge. How then was the growth of the lobster to be pro- 
vided for ? Was room to be made for it in the old shell, or 
was it to be successively fitted with new ones ? If a change 
of shell became necessaiy, how was the lobster to extricate 
himself from his present continement ; how was he to uncase 
liis buckler, or draw his legs out of his boots ? The process 
which fishermen have observed to take place is as follows : 
at certain seasons the shell of the lobster grows soft ; the 
animal swells its body ; the seams open, and the claws burst 
at the joints. When the shell has thus become loose upon 
the body, the animal makes a second effort, and by a trem- 
ulous, spasmodic motion casts it off. In this state, the liber- 
ated hut defenceless fish retires into holes in the rock. The 
released body now suddenly pushes its growth. In about 
eight and forty hours a fresh concretion of humor upon the 
surface, that is, a new shell, is formed, adapted in every part 
to the increased dimensions of the animal. This wonderful 
mutation is repeated every year. 

If there he imputed defects without compensation, I 
should suspect that they were defects only in appearance, 
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Tims, the body of the doth has often been reproached ibr the 
slowness of its motions, w^hich has been attributed to an im- 
perfection in the formation of its limbs. But it ought to be 
observed, that it is this slowness which alone suspends the 
voiac^' of the animal. He fasts during his migration from 
Oj,ie tice to another j and this fast may be necessary for the 
relief of Ins overcharged vessels, as well as to allow time for 
the concoction of the mass of coarse and hard food which 
he has laken into his stomach. The tardiness of his pace 
seems to have reference to the capacity of his organs, and to 
his propensities with respect to food ;’that is. is calculated 
to coimteraet the eSects of repletion. 

Or there may be cases in whieli a defect is artificial, and 
compensated by the very cause which produces it. Thus 
the sJieep, in the domesticated state in which wo see it, is 
destitute of the ordinary means of defence or escape— is in- 
capable either of resistance or flight, But this is not so 
with the wild animal. The natural sheep is swift and 
active ; ^ and if it lose these qualities when it comes uudei 
tjie subjection of man, the loss is compensated by his protec- 
tion. Perhaps there is no species of quadruped whatever 
which suffers so little as this does from the depredation ol 
animals of prey. 

For the sake of making our meaning better understood, 
w e have conwidered this business of compensation under cer' 
tain 2)ariicularities of constitution in which it appears to 
be most conspicuous. This view of the subject necessarily 
limits the instimces to single species of animals. But there 
arc compensations, perhaps not less certain, which extend 
over large classes and to large portions of living nature 

I. In quadrupeds, the deficiency of teeth is^usually com- 
pensated by the facplty of rumination. The sheep deer 
and ox tribe are wthout fore-teeth in the upper jaw. These 
ruminate. ^ The horse and ass are furnished with teeth in 
the upper jaw, and do not ruminate. In the former clas.s 
the grass and hay descend into the stomach nearly in the 
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state in ■wHcli they are cropped from tlie pasture or gathered 
from the hiindle. In the stomach they are softened by the 
gastric juice, which in these animals is unusually copious. 
Thus softened and rendered tender, they are returned a sec- 
ond time to the action of the mouth, where the grinding teeth 
complete at their leisure the trituration which is necessary, 
but which was before left imperfect: I say the trituration 
which is necessary, for it appears from experiments that the 
gastric -fluid of sheep, for example, has no effect in digesting 
plants unless they have been previously masticated ; that it 
only produces a slight maceration, nearly as common w^atei 
would do in a like degree of heat ; but that wdren once veg- 
etables are reduced to pieces by mastication, the fluid then 
exerts upon them its specific operation. Its first eflbct is 
to soften them, and to destroy their natural consistency ; it 
then goes on to dissolve them, not sparing even the toughest 
parts, such as the nerves of the leaves.^ 

I think it very probable that the gratification also of the 
animal is renewed and prolonged by this faculty. Sheep, 
deer, and oxen appear to be in a state of enjoyment while 
they are chewing the cud; it is then, perhaps, that they 
best relish their food, 

II . In birds, the comjpenmtion is still more striking. 
They have no teeth at all. What have they then to make 
up for this severe want ? I speak of granivorous and herbiv- 
orous birds, such as common fowls, turkeys, ducks, geese, 
pigeons, etc. ; for it is concerning these alone that the ques- 
tion need be asked. All these are furnished with a peculiar 
and most powerful muscle, called the gizzard ; inner 
coat of wdiich is fitted up with rough plaits, which, by a 
strong friction against one another, break and grind the hard 
aliment as effectually, and by the same mechanical action, 
as a cofiee-mill -would do. It has been proved by the mnst 
correct experiments, that the gastric juice of these birds wiE 
not operate upon the entire grain ; not even wdien softened 
^ SpallanzaiJ., disc, 3, sec. 140. 
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by water or macerated in the crop. Therefore, without a 
grinding machine within its body, without the trituration of 
the gizzard, a chicken would have starved upon a heap oi 
corn. Yet, why should a bill and a gizzard go together ? 
Why^^should a gizzard never be found where there are 
t£eth? 

Nor does the gizzard belong to birds as such. A gizzard 
is not found in birds of prey ; their food requires not to be 
ground down in a mill. The compensatory contlivaiRce 
goes no further than the necessity. In both classes of birds, 
how’ever, the digestive organ within the body bears a strict 
and mechanical relation to the external instruments for pro- 
curing food. The soft membranous stomach accompanies a 
hooked, notched beak ; short, muscular legs ; strong, sharp, 
crooked talons : the cartilaginous stomach attends that con- 
formation of bill and toes which restrains the bird to the 
picking of seeds or the cropping of plants. 

III. But to proceed with our commnsations. A very 
mxmerous and comprehensive tribe of terrestrial animals are 
entirely without feet ; yet locomotive, and in a very consid- 
erable degree swdft in their motion. How^ is the tcmtt oj 
feet compensated ? It is done by the disposition of the mus- 
cles and fibres of the trunk. In consequence of the Just col- 
location and by means of the joint action of longitudinal 
and annular fibres, that is to say, of strings and rings, the 
body and train of reptiles are capable of being reciprocally 
shortened and lengthened, drawn up and stretched out. The 
result of this action is a progressive, and in some cases a 
rapid movement of the w^hole body, in any direction to which 
the wall of the animal determines it. The meanest creature 
is a collection of w’'onders. The play of the rings in an earth- 
ivorm, as it crawls, the undulatory motion propagated along 
the body, the beards or prickles with which the annuli are 
armed, and which the animal can either shut up close to its 
body, or let out to lay hold of the roughness of the surface 
upon which it creeps, and the powder arising from all these, 
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of changing its place and position, aflbrd, when compared 
with the provisions for motion in other animals, proofs oi 
new and appropriate mechanism. Suppose that we had 
never seen an animal move upon the ground without feet, 
and that the problem was — muscular action, that is, recipiO' 
cal contraction and relaxation being given — to describe how 
such an animal might be constructed capable of voluntarily 
changing place. Something, perhaps, like the organization 
of reptiles might have been hit upon by the ingenuity of an 
artist ; or might have been exhibited in an automaton, by 
the combination of springs, spiral wires, and ringlets; but 
to the solution of the problem w^ould not be denied, surely, 
the praise of invention and of successful thought : least of all, 
could it ever be questioned whether intelligence had been 
mipioyed about it or not. 
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CHAPTER XYII. 

THE RELATION OE ANIMATED BODIES TO INAN 
IMATE NATURE. 

We Have already considered relation^ and under diderent 
views ; but it was the relation of parts to parts, of the parts 
of an animal to other parts of the same animal, or of an- 
other individual of the same species. 

But the bodies of animals hold, in their constitution and 
properties, a close and important relation to natures alto- 
gether external to their ov/n-— to inanimate substances, and to 
the specific qualities of these ; for example, they hold a strict 
relation to the elements by lohich they are surrounded. 

I. Can it be doubted whether the ivmgs of birds bear 
a relation to air, and the fins of fish to water ? They are 
instruments of motion, severally suited to the properties of 
the medium in which the motion is to be performed ; which 
properties are diderent. Was not this diderence contempla- 
ted when the instruments were diderently constituted ? 

II. The structure of the animal ear depends for its use, 
not simply upon being surrounded by a duid, but upon the 
specidc nature of that fluid. Every duid would not serve : 
its particles must repel one another ; it must form an elastic 
medium : for it is by the successive pulses of smcA a medium 
that the undulations excited by the surrounding body are 
carried to the organ— -that a communication is formed be- 
tween the object and the sense; which must be done be- 
foire the internal machinery of the ear, subtile as it is, can 
act at all. 

III. The organs of mice and resyiration are, no less than 
the ear, indebted, for the success of their operation, to the 
peculiar qualities of the duid in which the animal is im- 
mersed They, therefore, as well as the ear, are constituted 
upon the supposition of such a duid, that is, of a fluid with 
such particular properties, l)eing always present . Ob mm 
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tlie properties of the fluid, and the organ cannot act; change 
the organ, and the properties of the fluid would he lost. The 
structure, therefore, of our organs, and the properties of our 
atmosphere, are made for one another. Nor does it alter the 
If lation, . whether you allege the organ to he made for the 
element— -which seems the most natural way of considering 
it — or the element as prepared for the organ. 

IV. But there is another fluid with which we have to 
dc with properties of its own— with laws of acting, and of 
heing acted upon, totally diHerent from those of air and wa- 
ter : and that is light. To this new, this singular element — 
to qualities perfectly peculiar, perfectly distinct and remote 
from the qualities of any other suhstance with which w^e are 
acquainted — an organ is adapted, an instrument is correctly 
adjusted, not less peculiar among the parts of the body, not 
less singular in its form and in the substance of which it is 
composed, not less remote from the materials, the model, and 
the analogy of any other part of the animal frame, than the 
element to which it relates is specific amidst the substances 
with which we converse. If this does not prove appropria- 
tion, I desire to know what would prove it. 

Yet-the element of light and the organ of vision, how- 
ever related in their- office and use, have no connection what- 
ever in their original The action of rays of light upon the 
surfaces of animals has no tendency to breed eyes in their 
heads. The sun might shine for ever upon living bodies 
wdthout the smallest approach tow^ards producing the sense 
of sight. On the other hand also, the animal eye docs not 
generate or emit light. 

V. Throughout the universe there is a wonderful 
iioning of one thing to another The size of animals, the 
iniman animal especially, when considered wdth respect to 
sther animals, or to the plants which grow around him, is 
such as a regard to his conveniency w'ould have pointed out. 
A giant or a pigmy could not have milked goats, reaped corn, 
or mow'ed grass ; w^e may add, could not have rode a horse, 
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trained a vine, shorn a sheep, with the same bodily ease tag 
we do, if at ail. A pigmy would have been lost among 
rushes, or carried off by birds of prey. 

It maybe mentioned, likewise, that the model and 
materials of the human body being what they are, a rnuch 
greater bulk would have broken down by its own weight. 
The persons of men who much exceed the ordinary stature 
betray this tendency. 

VI. Again — and which includes a vast variety of‘ par- 
ticulars, and those of the gi*eatest importance— how close is 
the suitahlejiess of the earth and sea to their several inhabi- 
tants, and of these mhabitants to the places of their appoint- 
ed residence I , 

Take the earth as it is, and consider the correspondency 
of the powers of its inhabitants with the properties and con- 
dition of the soil which they tread. Take the inhabitants 
as they are, and consider the substances which the earth 
yields for their use. They can scratch its surface, and its 
surface supplies all which they want. This is the length of 
their faculties ; and such is the constitution of the globe, and 
their own, that this is sufficient for all their occasions. 

When we pass from the earth to the sea, from land to 
water, we pass through a great change; but an adequate 
change accompanies us, of animal forms and functions, of ani- 
mal capacities ’and wants, so that cmrespondenoy 
The earth in its nature is very diffierent from the sea, and 
the sea from the earth, but one accords with its inhabitants 
as exactly as the other, 

VII. The last relation _ of this kind which I shall men- 
tion is that oi sleep to night, and it appears to me to he a 
relation wffiich was expressly intended Two points are 
manifest: first, that the animal frame requires sleep; sec- 
ondly, that night hrings with it a silence and a cessation oi 
activity, which allows of sleep being taken without interrup- 
tion and without loss. Animal existence is made up uf ac* 
tion and slumber ; nature has provided a season for ea^h 
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An aiiimal wliicli stood net in need of rest, would always 
live in daylight. An animal which, though made for ac- 
tion and delighting in action, must have its strength repair- 
ed by sleep, meets, by its constitution, the returns of day and 
night. In the human species, for instance, were the bustle, 
the labor, the motion of life upheld by the constant presence 
of light, sleep could not be enjoyed without being disturbed 
by noise, and without expense of that time which the eager- 
ness of private interest would not contentedly resign. It is 
happy, therefore, for this part of the creation — I mean that 
it is conformable to the frame and wants of their constitu- 
tion, that nature, by the very disposition of her elements, 
has commanded, as it were, and imposed upon them, at 
moderate intervals, a general intermission of their toils, their 
occupations, and pursuits. 

But it is not for man, either solely or principally, that 
night is made. Inferior but less perverted natures taste its 
solace, and expect its return with greater exactness and ad- 
vantage than he does. I have often observed, and never 
observed but to admire, the satisfaction, no less than the 
regularity, with which the greatest part of the irrational 
world yield to this soft necessity, this grateful vicissitude; 
how comfortably the birds of the air, for example, address 
themselves to the repose of the evening ; with what p,lertness 
they resume the activity of the day. 

jSTor does it disturb our argument to confess that certain 
species of animals are in motion during the night, and at 
rest in the day. With respect even to them, it is still true 
that there is a change of condition in the animal, and an 
f'Xternal change corresponding with it. There is still the 
relation, though inverted. The fact is, that the repose of 
zih’dv animals sets these at liberty, and invites them to their 
food or their sport. 

If the relation of sleep to night, and in some instances, 
its converse, he real, we cannot reflect without amazement 
upon the extent to which it carries us. Bay and night are 
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tilings close to us ; the change applies immediately to oui 
sensations : of all the phenomena of nature, it is the most 
obvious and the most familiar to our experience ; but, in its 
cause, it belongs to the great motions which are passing in 
the heavens. "While the earth glides round her axle, she 
ministers to the alternate necessities of the animals dwelling 
upon her surface, at the same time that she obeys the influ- 
ence of those attractions which regulate the order of many 
thousand worlds. The relation, therefore, of sleep to night 
is the relation of the inhahitants of the earth to the rotation 
of their globe ; probably it is more : it is a relation to the 
system of which that globe is a part ; and still further, to 
the congregation of systems of which theirs is only one. If 
this account he true, it connects the meanest individual with 
the universe itself — a chicken roosting upon its perch, with 
the spheres revolving in the firmament. 

VIII . But if any one object to our representation, that 
the succession of day and night, or the. rotation of the earth 
upon which it depends, is not resolvable into central attrac- 
tion, we will refer him to that which certainly is — to the 
change of the seasons. Now the constitution of animals 
susceptible of torpor bears a relation to winter, similar to 
that which sleep hears to night. Against not only the cold, 
hut the yvaftt of food, which the approach of winter induces, 
the Preserver of the world has provided in many animals by 
migration, in many others by torpor. As one example out 
of a thousand, the bat, if it did not sleep through the win- 
ter, must have starved, as the moths and dying insects 
upon which it feeds disappear. But the transition from 
summer to winter carries us into the very midst of physical 
astronomy; that is to say, into the midst of those laws 
which govern the solar system at least, and probably all the 
heavenly bodies. 
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CHAPTER 

INSTINCTS. 

The order may not be very obvions by whicli I place 
imtincti next to relations. But I consider them as a species 
of relation. They contribute, along with the animal organ- 
ization, to a joint effect, in which view they are related to 
that organization. In many cases, they refer from one ani- 
mal to another animal ; and when this is the case, become 
strictly relations in a second point of view. 

An INSTINCT is a propensity prior to experience and inde- 
pendent of instruction. We contend that it is by instinct 
that the sexes of animals seek each other ; that animals 
cherish their oflspiing ; that the 3’Oung quadruped is directed 
to the teat of its dam ; that birds build their nests and bfood 
with so much patience upon their eggs ; that insects which 
do Hit sit upon their eggs, deposit them in those particular 
situations in which the young when hatched find their ap- 
propriate food ; that it is instinct which carries the salmon, 
and some other fish, out of the sea into rivers, for the pur- 
pose of shedding their spawn in fresh water. 

We may select out of this catalogue the incubation of 
eggs. I entertain no doubt but that a couple of sparrows 
hatched in an oven, and kept separate from the rest of their 
species, would proceed as other sparrows do in every office 
which related to the production and preservation of their 
brood. Assuming this fact, the thing is inexplicable upon 
any other hypothesis than that of an instinct impressed upon 
tlie constitution of the animal. For, first, what should in- 
duce the female bird to prepare a nest before she lays her 
eggs? It is in vain to suppose her to be possessed of the 
faculty of reasoning ; for no reasoning will reach the case. 
The fulness or distention which she might feel in a partic- 
ular part of the body, from the growth and solidity of the 
egg within her, could not possibly inform her that she was 
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about to produce something which, when produced, was to 
be preserved and taken care of. Prior to experience, there 
was nothing to lead to this inference, or to this suspicion. 
The analogy was all against it ; for, in every other instance, 
what issued from the body was cast out and rejected. 

But, secondly, let us suppose the egg to be produced into 
day ; how should birds know that their eggs contain their 
young? There is nothhig either in the aspect or in the in- 
ternal composition of an egg vdiich could lead even the most 
daring imagination to conjecture that it was hereafter to turn 
out from under its shell a living, perfect bird. The form of 
the egg hears not the rudiments of a resemblance to that of 
the bird. Inspecting its contents, we find still less reason, 
if possible, to look for the result which actually takes place. 
If w^e should go so far as, from the appearance of order and 
distinction in the disposition of the liquid substances which 
we noticed in the egg, to guess that it might be designed 
for the abode and nutriment of an animal — which worid be 
a very bold hypothesis — we should expect a tadpole dabbling 
in the slime, much rather than a dry, winged, feathered crea- 
ture, a compound of parts and properties impossible to be 
used in a state of confinement in the egg, and bearing no 
conceivable relation, either in quality or material, to any 
thing observed in it. From the w^hite of an egg, would any 
one look for the feather of a goldfinch; or expect from a 
simple uniform mucilage the most complicated of all ma- 
chines, the most diversified of all collections of substances ? 
IN'or would the process of incubation, for some time at least, 
lead us to suspect the event. Who that saw red streaks 
shooting ill the fine membrane which divides the white from 
the yolk, would, suppose that these were about to become 
bones and limbs? Who that espied two discolored points 
first making their appearance in the cicatrix, w^ould have 
had the courage - to predict that these points were to grow 
into the heart and head of a bird ? It is difficult to strip 
the mind of its experience. It is difficult to resuscitate sur 
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prise wlieii familiarity lias once laid the sentiment asleep. 
But could we forget all that we know, and which our spai' 
rows never knew, about oviparous generation — could we 
divest ourselves of every information but what w^e derived 
from reasoning upon the appearances or quality discovered 
in thvO objects presented to us, I am convinced that harle- 
quin coming out of an egg upon the stage is not more aston- 
ishing to a child, than the hatching of a chicken both would 
be, and ought to be, to a philosopher.' 

But admit the sparrow by some means to know that 
witliin that egg w’-as concealed the principle of a future bird; 
from what chemist was she to learn that warmth was nec- 
essary to bring it to maturity, or that the. degree of warmth 
imparted by the temperature of her own body w^as the de- 
gree required ? 

To suppose, therefore, that the female bird acts in this 
process from a sagacity and reason of her own, is to suppose 
her to arrive at conclusions which there are no premises to 
justify. If our sjfarrow, sitting upon her eggs, expect young 
sparrows to come out of them, she forms, I will venture to 
say, a wild and extravagant expectation, in opposition to 
present appearances and to probability. She must have 
penetrated into the order of nature further than any facul 
ties of ours wdll cai^y us ; and it has been w^ell observed 
that this deep sagacity, if it be sagacity, subsists in conjunc 
tion with grea^ stupidity, even in relation to the same sub- 
ject. “ A clumical operation,” says Addison, could not be 
followed wiih greater art or diligence than is seen in hatch 
ing a cliickei(’ \ yet is the process carried on without the 
least glirnm/Ting of thought or common-sense. The hen 
will mistalrr: a piece of chalk for an egg — is insensible of 
the increasf! or diminution of their number — does not dis- 
tinguish bfit ween ber own and those of another species — is 
tnghtened when her supposititious breed of ducklings take 
ihe Waf,er.” 

But it will be said, that what reason could not do for tlie 
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bird, observation, or instruction, or tradition might. Wow 
if it be true that a couple of sparrows, brought up from the 
first in a state of separation from all other birds, would build 
their nest, and brood upon their eggs, then there is an end 
of this solution. What can be the traditionary knowledge 
of a chicken hatched in an oven ? 

Of young birds taken in their nests, a few species breed 
when kept in cages ; and they which do so, build their nests 
nearly in the same manner as in the wild state, and sit upon 
their eggs. This is sufiacient to prove an instinct, without 
having recourse to experiments upon birds hatched by artifi- 
cial heat, and deprived from their birth of all communica* 
tion with their species ; for we can hardly hritig ourselves 
to believe that the parent bird informed her unfledged pupil 
of the history of her gestation, her timely preparation of a 
nest, her exclusion of the eggs, her long incubation, and of 
the joyful eruption at last of her expected offspring ; ail 
which the bird in the cage must have learnt in her infancy, 
if we resolve her conduct into imtitution , ' 

Unless we will rather suppose that she remembers her 
own escape from the egg, had attentively observed the con- 
formation of the nest in which she was nurtured, and had 
treasured up her remarks for future imitation ; wdiich is not 
only extremely improbable— for who that sees a brood o/ 
callow birds in their nest can believe that they are taking a 
plan of their habitation ? — ^but leaves unaccounted for one 
principal part of the difficulty, “the preparation of the nest 
before the laying of the egg.” This she could not gain from 
observation in her infancy. 

It is remarkable also, that the hen sits upon eirgs ■which 
she has laid without any communication with the male, 
and which are therefore necessarily unfruitful. That secr<n 
she is not let into. Yet if incubation had been a subject of 
instruction or of tradition, it should seem that this distinction 
would have formed part of the lesson ; whereas the instinct of 
nature is calculated for a state of nature — the exception here 
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allttOed to taking place chiefly, if not solely, among domesti* 
cated fowls, in which nature is forced out of her course. 

There is another case of oviparous economy, which is 
still less likely to be the effect of education than it is even in 
birds, namely, that of moths and butterflies, which deposit 
their eggs in the precise substance, that of a cabbage for ex- 
ample, from -which, not the butterfly herself, but the caterpil- 
lar wdiich is to issue from her egg, draws its appropriate food. 
The butterfly cannot taste the cabbage — cabbage is no food 
for her ; yet in the cabbage, not by chance, but studiously and 
electively, she lays her eggs. There are, among many other 
kinds, the willow-caterpillar and the cabbage-caterpillar ; but 
we never find upon a willow the caterpillar which eats the 
cabbage, nor the converse. This choice, as appears to me, 
cannot in the butterfly proceed from instruction. She had no 
teacher in her caterpillar state. She never knew her parent. 
I do not see, therefore, how knowledge acquired by experi- 
ence, if it ever were such, could be transmitted from one gen- 
eration to another. There is no opportunity either for instruc- 
tion or imitation. The parent race is gone before the new 
brood is hatched. And if it be original reasoning in the but- 
terfly, it is profound reasoning indeed. She must remember 
her caterpillar state, its tastes and habits, of which memory 
she shows no signs whatever. She must conclude from anal-, 
ogy, for here her recollection cannot serve her, that the little 
round body which drops from her abdomen will at a future 
period pjoduce a living creature, not like herself, but like the 
eaterpillar which she remembers herself once to have been. 
Under the influence of these reflections, she goes about to 
make provision for an order of things which she concludes 
will some time or other lake place. And it is to he observed., 
that not a few out of many, hut that all butterflies argue 
thus ; all draw* this conclusion ; all act upon it. 

But suppose the address, and the selection, and the plan, 
which we perceive in the preparations which many irra- 
tional animals make for their young, to be traced to some 
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probable origin, still there is left to be accounted for that 
which is tjie source and foundation of these phenomena, that 
which sets the whole at work, the the parental aflec- 

tion, -which I contend to be inexplicable upon any other 
hypothesis than that of instinct. 

For we shall hardly, I imagine, in brutes, refer their 
conduct towards their offspring to a sense of duty br of de- 
cency, a care of reputation, a compliance with public man- 
ners, with public laws, or with rules of life built upon a long 
experience of their utility. And ail attempts to account for 
the parental affection from association, I think, fail. With 
what is it associated? Most immediately with the throes 
of parturition, that is, with pain, and terror, and disease. 
The more remote, but not less strong association, that %vhich 
depends upon analogy, is all against it. Every thing else 
which proceeds from the body is cast away and rejected. 
In birds, is it the egg which the hen loves ; or is it the ex 
pectation which she cherishes of a future progeny, that keeps 
her upon her nest ? "What cause has she to expect delight 
from her progeny ? Can any rational answer be given to 
the question, why, prior to experience, the brooding hen 
should look for pleasure from her chickens ? It does not, I 
think, appear that the cuckoo ever knows her young ; yet, in 
her way, she is as careful in making provision for them as anj 
other bird. She does not leave her egg in every hole. 

The salmon sufiers no surmountable obstacle to oppose 
her progress up the stream of fresh rivers. And what does 
she do there ? She sheds a spawm, which she immediately 
quits in order to return to the sea ; and this issue of her body 
she never afterwards recognizes in any shape whatever. 
Where shall we find a motive for her efibrts and her perse- 
verance ? Shall we seek it in argumentation, or in instinct ? 
The violet crab of Jamaica performs a fatiguing march of 
some months’ continuance from the mountains to the sea- 
side. W^'hen she reaches the coast, she casts her spawn inte 
the open sea, and sets out upon her return home. 
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Moths and butterflies, as lias already beea observed, seel- 
out for their eggs those precise situations and substances in 
which the oflspring caterpillar will find its appropriate food. 
That dear caterpillar the parent butterfly must never see. 
There are no experiments to prove that she would retain 
any knowledge of it, if she did. How shall we account for 
her conduct ? I do not mean for her art and judgment in 
selecting and securing a maintenance for her young, hut for 
the impulse upon which she acts. What should induce her 
to exert any art, or judgment, or choice, about the matter ? 
The undisclosed grub, the animal which she is destined not 
to know, can hardly be the object of a particular affection 
if we deny the inhuence of instinct. There is nothing there- 
fore left to her, but that of which her nature seems incapa- 
ble, an abstract anxiety lor the general preservation of th^ 
species — a kind of patriotism — a solicitude lest the hutterfi\ 
race should cease from the creation. 

Lastly^ the principle of association will not explain tht 
discontinuance of the aflcction when the young animal is 
grown up. Association operating in its usual way, w^ouid 
rather produce a contrary effect. The object would become 
more necessary by habits of society ; whereas birds and 
•beasts, after a certain time, banish their oflspring, disown 
their acquaintance, seem to have even no knowledge of the 
objects which so lately engrossed the attention of their minds, 
and occupied the industry and labor of their bodies. This 
change, in different animals, lakes place at different distan- 
ces of time from the birth ; but the time always corresponds 
with the ability of the young animal to maintain itself, never 
anticipates it. In the sparrow tribe, wdien it is perceived 
that the young brood can fly and shift for themselves, th^n 
the parents forsake them for ever ; and though they continue 
to live together, pay them no more attention than they do to 
other birds in the same fiock.=^' I believe the same thing is 
true of all gregarious quadrupeds. 

^ Goldsmiih’s Natural Hisstory, vol. iv., p. 244. 
iS 
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la tliis part of the case, the variety of resources, e^Kpedi- 
eats, and materials which animals of the same species are 
said to have recourse to under difTerent circumstances, and 
when difierently supplied, makes nothing against the doc- 
trine of instincts. The thii^g which we want to account ibr 
is the propensity. The propensity being there, it is probable 
tnoiigh that it may put the animal upon dillerent actions 
according to different exigencies. And this adaptation of 
resources may look like the effect of art and consideration 
rather than of instinct ; but still the propensity is instinctive. 
For instance, suppose what is related of the woodpecker to be 
true, that in Europe she deposits her eggs in cavities which 
she scoops out in the trunks of soft or decayed trees, and in 
w'hich cavities the eggs lie concealed from the eye, and in 
some sort safe from the hand of man ; but that in the forests 
of Guinea and the Brazils, wdiich man seldom frequents, the 
same bird hangs her nest on the twigs of tall trees, thereby 
placing them out of the reach monkeys, and snakes; that 
is, that in each situation she prepares against the danger 
which she has most occasion to apprehend. Suppose, I say, 
this to he true, and to be alleged, on the part of the bird 
that builds these nests, as evidence of a reasoning and dis- 
tinguishing precaution; still the question returns, whence 
tlie propensity to build at all ? 

Nor does parental affection accompany generation by any 
universal law of animal organization, if such a thing were 
intelligible. Some animals cherish their progeny with the 
most ardent fondness and the most assiduous attention ; others 
entirely neglect them ; and this distinction always meets the 
constitution of the young animal with respect to its wants 
and capacities. In many, the parental care extends to the 
young animal ; in others, as in all oviparous fish, it is com 
fined to the egg, and even as to that, to the disposal of it in- 
its proper element. Also, as there is generation wdthout 
parental affection, so is there parental instinct, or what eX' 
actly resembles it, without generation. In the bee tribe, ihs 
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grub is nurtured neitber by the father nor the mother, but by 
the neutral bee. Probably the case is the same with ants. 

I am not ignorant of the theory v/hich resolves instinct 
into sensation, which asserts that what appears to have a 
view and relation to the future, is the result only of the 
present disposition of the animal’s body, and of pleasure or 
pain experienced at the time. Thus the incubation of eggs 
is accounted for by the pleasure which the bird is supposed 
to receive from the pressure of the smooth convex surface of 
the shells against the abdomen, or by the relief which the 
mild temperature of the egg may afford to the heat of the 
lower part of the body, which is observed at this time to he 
increased beyond its usual state. This present gratification 
is the only motive v/ith the hen for sitting upon her nest ; 
the hatching of the chickens is, with respect to her, an acci- 
dental consequence. The aliection of viviparous animals for 
their young is in like manner solved by the relief, and per- 
haps the pleasure, which they perceive from giving suck. 
The young animafs seeking, in so many instances, the teat 
of its dam, is explained from its sense of smell, which is 
attracted by the odor of milk. The salmon’s urging its way 
up the stream of fresh- water rivers, is attributed to some 
gratification or refreshment which, in this particular state of 
the fi.sli’s body, she receives from the change of element. 
l!fow of this theory it may be said, 

First, that of the cases which require solution, there are 
fe w to which it can be applied with tolerable probability : 
that there are none to which it can be applied without 
strong objections, furnished by the circumstances of the case. 
The attention of the cow to its calf, and of the ewe to its 
Ismh, appear to be prior to their sucking. The attraction 
of the calf or iamb to the teat of the dam, is not explained by 
simply referring it to the sense of smell. What made the scent 
of milk so agreeable to the lamb that it should follow it up 
with its nose, or seek with its mouth the place from wiiich 
it proceeded ? JSTo observation, no experience, no argument 
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could teach the new-dropped animal that the substance irorii 
which the scent issued was the material of its food. It had 
never tasted milk before its birtlv N'oue of the aiiirrials 
whicli are not designed for that nonrishmeiit ever olFer to 
suck, or to seek out any such ibod. What is ihe conclusion, 
but that the sugesceiit parts of animals are lilted for theix 
use, and the knowledge of that use put into them ? 

We assert, secondly, that even as to the cases in which 
the hypothesis has the fairest claim to consideration, it does 
not at all lessen the force of the argument for intention and 
design. The doctrine of instinct is that of appetencies, 
superadded to the constitution of an animal, for the ellectu- 
ating of a purpose heneiiciai to the species. The above- 
stated solution would derive these appetencies from organi- 
zation ; hut then this organization is not less specifically, 
not less precisely, and therefore not less evidently adapted 
to the same ends, than the appetencies themselves would be 
upon the old hypothesis. In this way of considering the 
subject, sensation supplies the place of foresight ; but this is 
the effect of contrivance on the part of the Creator. Let it 
be allowed, for example, that the hen is induced to brood 
upon her eggs by the enjoyment or relief which, in the heat 
ed state of her abdomen, she experiences from the pressuri 
of round smooth surfaces, or from the application of a tem 
perate warmth. How comes this extraordinary heat or 
itching, or call it what you will, which you suppose to be 
the cause of the bird’s inclination, to be felt just at the time 
when the inclination itself is . wanted ; when it tallies so 
exactly with the internal constitution of the egg, and with 
the help which that constitution requires in order to bring 
it to maturity ? In my opinion, this solution, if it be accept- 
ed as to the fact, ought to increase, rather than other\vise, 
our admiration of the contrivance. A gardener lighting up 
his stoves just when he wants to force his fruit, and when 
his trees require the heat, gives not a more certain evidence 
of design. So again, when a n).ale and female sparrow come 
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logether, tliey do not meet to confer upon the expediency of 
perpetuating their species. As an abstract proposition, they 
care not the value of a barley-corn whether the species bo 
perpetuated or not : they follow their sensations, and all 
those consequences ensue which the wisest counsels could 
have dictated, which the most solicitous care of futurity, 
mdiich the most anxious concern for the sparrow- world could 
have produced. But how do these consequences ensue ? 
The sensations, and the constitution upon which they de- 
pend, are as manifestly directed to the purpose which we 
see fuifiiled by them; and the train of intermediate eiiects 
as manifestly laid and planned with a view to that purpose ; 
that is to say, design is as completely evinced by the phe- 
nomena, as it would be even if we suppose the operations 
to begin or to be carried on from what some will allow to 
be alone properly called instincts, that is, from desires direct- 
ed to a future end, and having no accomplishment or grati- 
fication distinct from the attainment of that end. 

In a word, I should say to the patrons of this opinion, 
Be it so ; be it that those actions of animals which we refer 
to instinct are not gone about with any view to their conse- 
quences, but that they are attended in the animal with a 
present gratification, and are pursued for the sake of that 
gratification alone ; what does all this prove, but that tlie 
pros^^ection, which must be somewhere, is not in the ani- 
mal, but in the Creator ? 

In treating of the parental affection in brutes, our busi- 
ness lies rather with the origin of the principle, than with 
the effocts and expressions of it. Yi riters recount these with 
pleasure and admiration. The conduct of many kinds of 
animals towards their young has escaped no observer, no 
historian of nature. “ How will they caress them,” says 
Derham, with their affectionate notes ; lull and quiet them 
with their tender parental voice ; put food iuto their moutlis ; 
cherish and keep them warm ; teach them to pick, and eat, 
and gather food for themselves ; and, in a word, perform tlie 
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part of so many nurses, deputed by tbe Sovereign Lord and 
Preaerver of the world to help such young and shiftless crea- 
tures I” Neither ought it, under this head, to bo forgotten, 
how much the instinct costs the animal which feels it ; how 
much a bird, for example, gives up by sitting upon her nest ; 
how repugnant it is to her organization, her habits, and lieiif 
pleasures. An animal, formed for liberty, submits to con- 
finement in the very season when every thing invites hei 
abroad : what is more, an animal delighting in motion, 
made for motion, all whose motions are so easy, and so free, 
hardly a moment, at other times, at rest, is, for many hours 
of many days together, fixed to her nest as close as if hex 
limbs were tied down by pins and wires. For my part, 1 
never see a bird in that situation hut 1 recognize an invisi- 
ble hand detaining the contented prisoner from her fields and 
groves, for the purpose, as the event proves, the most worthy 
of the sacrifice, the most important, the most beneficial. 

But the loss of liberty is not the whole of what the 
procreant bird suffers. Harvey tells us that he has often 
found the female wasted to skin and bone by sitting upon 
her eggs. 

One observation more, and I will dismiss the subject. 
The 2 ^aznHg of birds, and the ?i07i-pairmg of beasts, forms 
a distinction between the two classes, which shows that the 
conjugal instinct is modified with a reference to utility found- 
ed on the condition of the pfispring. In quadrupeds, the 
young animal draws its nutriment from the body of the dam. 
The male parent neither does, nor can contribute any part 
to its sustentation. In the winged race, the young bird is 
supplied by an importation of food, to procure and bring 
home whicht iii a sufficient quantity for the demand of a 
numerous brood, requires the industry of both parents. In 
this difference, we see a reason for the vagrant instinct of 
the quadruped, and for the faithful love of the feathered 
mate. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

OF INSECTS. 

W-B are not writing a system of natural history ; Ihere- 
fore we have not attended to the classes into which the sub- 
jects of that science are distributed. What we had to ob* 
serve concerning different species of animals, fell easily, for 
the most part, within the divisions which the course of our 
argument led us to adopt. There remain, however, some 
remarks upon the insect tribe which could not properly be 
introduced under any of these heads ; and which therefore 
have collected into a chapter by themselves. 

The structure, and the use of the parts of insects, are 
less understood than that of quadrupeds and birds, not only 
by reason of their minuteness, or the minuteness of their 
parts — for that minuteness we can, in some measure, follow 
with glasses — ^but also by reason of the remoteness of their 
manners and modes of life from those of larger animals. 
For instance, insects, under all their varieties of form, nre 
endowed with antennce, which is the n^me given to those 
long feelers that rise from each side of the head : but to 
what common use or want of the insect kind a provision so 
universal is subservient, has not yet been ascertained ; and 
it has not been ascertained, because it admits not of a clear, 
or very probable comparison with any organs which we 
possess ourselves, or with the organs of animals 'which re- 
semble ourselves in their functions and faculties, or with 
which we are better acquainted than we arc with insects. 

want a ground of analogy. This difficulty stands in 
our way as to some particulars in the insect constitution 
■which we might wish to he acquainted with. Nfevertheless, 
there are many contrivances in the bodies of insects, neither 
dubious in their use, nor obscure in their structure, and most 
properly mechanical. These form parts of our argument. 

I. The elytra, or scaly wings of the genus of scarahjnus 
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or beetle, furnish an example of this kind. The true wing 
of the animal is a light, transparent membrane, finer than 
the finest gauze, and not unlike it. It is also, when expand- 
ed, in proportion to the size of the animal, very large. In 
order to protect this delicate structure, and perhaps, also, to 
preserve it in a due stale of suppleness and humidity, a 
strong, hard case is given to it in the shape of the horny 
wing which we call the elytron. When the animal is at 
rest, the gauze wings lie folded up under this impenetrable 
shield. When the beetle prepares for flying, he raises the 
integument, and spreads out his thin membrane to the air.^ 
And it cannot be observed without admiration, what a tissue 
of cordage, that is, of muscular tendons, must run in various 
and complicated, but determinate directions, along this fine 
surface, in order to enable the animal either to gather it up 
into a certain' precise form, whenever it desires to place its 
wings under the shelter which nature has given to them, 
or to expand again their folds when -wanted for action 

In some insects, the elytra cover the whole body ; in oth- 
ers, half ; in others, only a small part of it ; but in all, they 
completely hide and cover the true wings. Also, 

Many or most of the beetle species lodge in holes in the 
earth, environed by hard, rough substances, and have fre- 
quently to squeeze their way through narrow passages ; in 
which situation, wings so tender, and so large, could scarce- 
ly have escaped injury, without both a firm covering ta de- 
fend them, and the capacity of collecting themselves up un- 
der its protection. 

11. Another contrivance, equally mechanical and equally • 
clear, is the aiol, or borer, fixed at the tails of various species 
of flies ; and with which they pierce, in some cases, plants ; 
in others, wood ; in others, the skin and flesh of animals ; in 
others, the coat of the chrysalis of insects of a different species 
from their own ; and in others, even lime, mortar, and stone. 

I need not add, that having pierced the substance^ they de- 
* Pi.ATE V.. Ftg. 6. a, a. the elytra; b, 6, the true wings. 
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postl their eggs in the hole. The descriptions whieh natural- 
ists give of this organ are such as the following : It is a sharp- 
pointed instrument, wdiich, in its inactive state, lies concealed 
in the extremity of the abdomen, and which the animal 
draws out at pleasure, for the purpose of making a puncture 
in the leaves, stem, or bark of the particular plant which i^ 
suited to the nourishment of its young. In a sheath, which 
divides and opens whenever the organ is used, there is in- 
closed a compact, solid, dentated stem, along which runs a 
gutter or groove , by which groove, after the penetration is 
ejected, the egg, assisted in some cases by a peristaltic mo- 
tion, passes to its destined lodgement. In the cestrus or 
gad-fly, the wimble clraios out like the pieces of a spy-glass : 
the last piece is armed with three hooks, and is able to bore 
through the hide of an ox. Can any thing more be neces- 
sary to display the mechanism, than to relate the fact ? 

III. The stings of insects, though for a difierent purpose, 
are, in their structure, not unlike the piercer. The sharp- 
ness to which the point in all of them is wrought ; the temper 
and firmness of the substance of which it is composed ; the 
strength of the muscles by w^hich it is darted out, compared 
with the smallness and weakness of the insect, and with the 
soft and friable texture of the rest of the body, are properties 
of the sting to be noticed, and not a little to be admired. 
The sting of a will pierce through a goat-skin glove. It 
penetrates the human flesh more readily than the finest point 
of a needle. The action of the sting affords an example of 
the union of chemistry and mechanism, such as, if it be not 
a proof of contrivance, nothing is. First, as to the chemis- 
try j how highly concentrated must be the venom, which, in 
so small a quantity, can produce such powerful effects ! And 
in the bee we may observe that this venom is made from 
honey, the only food of the insect, but the last material from 
which I should have expected that an exalted poison could, 
by any process or digestion whatsoever, have been prepared. 
In the next place, with respect to the mechanism, the stiug 
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is not a simple, but a compound instrument. The visibk 
sting, though drawn to a point exquisitely sharp, is in strict 
ness only a sheath, for, near to the extremity, may he per- 
ceived by the microscope two minute orifices, from which 
orifices, in the act of stinging, and, as it should seem, after 
the point of the main sting has buried itself in the flesh, are 
launched out t\yo subtile rays, which may be called the true 
or proper stings, as being those through w^hich the poison is 
infused into the puncture already made by the exterior sting. 
I have said that chemistry and mechanism are hcie ?mz£ed , 
by which observation I meant, that all this machinery waiuld 
have been useless, teliim imhelle^ if a supply of poison, intense 
in proportion to the smallness of the drop, had not been fur- 
nished to it by tlie chemical elaboration which %vas carried 
on ill the insect’s body ; and that, on the other hand, the poi- 
son, the result of this process, could not have attained its effect, 
or reached its enemy, if, when it was collected at the extrem- 
ity of the abdomen, it had not found there a machinery fitted 
to conduct it to the situations in which it was to operate—* 
namely, an awl to bore a hole, and a syringe to inject the 
fluid. Yet these attributes, though combined in their action, 
are independent in their origin. The venom does not breed 
the sting ; nor does the sting concoct the venom. 

lY. Thcjjfoteas, with which many insects are endowed, 
comes next in order to be considered. It is a tube attached 
to the head of the animal. In the bee, it is composed of two 
pieces, connected by a joint ; for, if it were constantly extend- 
ed, it would be too much exposed to accidental injuries ; there- 
fore, in its indolent state, it is doubled up by means of the 
joint, and in tliat position lies secure under a scaly penthouse. 
In many species of the hutterfly, the proboscis, when not in 
use, is coiled up like a watch-spring. In the same bee, the 
proboscis serves the office of the mouth, the insect having no 
other ; and how much better adapted it is than a mouth 

^ Plate V., Fig. 7. A sting magnified; a, a, muscles tliat project 
it; 6. the tube; c, the sheath; d, the true sting; the poisoix-bug. 
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would bcj for tlie collecting of the proper nourishment of the 
animalj is sufficiently evident. The food of the bee is the I 

nectar of flowers ; a drop of syrup, lodged deep in the bottom I 

of the coroilEe, in the recesses of the petals, or down the neck I 

of a moriopetalous glove. Into these cells the bee thrusts its I 

long narrow pump, through the cavity of which it sucks up I 

this precious fluid, inaccessible to every other approach. It 
is observable also, that the plant is not the worse lor whit 1 

the bee does to it. The harmless plunderer rifles the sweets, 
but leaves the flower uninjured. The ringlets of wfliich the 
proboscis of the bee is composed, the muscles by which it is | 

extended and contracted, form so many microscopical won- I 

ders. The agility also with which it is moved can hardly 
fail to excite admiration. But it is enough for our purpose . | 

to observe in general, the suitableness of the structure to the I 

use, of the means to the end, and especially the wisdom by 
wfliich nature has departed from its most general analogy — | 

for animals being furnished with mouths are such — when the I 

purpose could be better answ^ered by the deviation. ' 

; In some insects, the proboscis, or tongue, or trunk is shut 

up in a sharp-pointed sheath ; which sheath being of a much 
flrmer texture than the proboscis itself, as w^ell as sharpened I 

at the point, pierces the substance which contains the food, I 

and then ope7is within the ivouncl^ to allow the inclosed ■ I 
tube, through tvhich the juice is extracted, to perform its I 

office. Can any mechanism be plainer than this is, or sur- I 

pass this ? ' , ,, : ■v/i 

V. The meiamoTphosis of insects from grubs into moths | 

and flies, is an astonishing process. A hairy caterpillar is 
transformed into a butterfly. Observe the change. We 
nave four beautiful wings wffiere there w^'ere none before ; a | 

tubular proboscis in the place of a mouth with jaws and 
teeth ; six long legs instead of fourteen feet. In another case j 

we see a white, smooth, soft worm turned into a black, hard, 
cruBtaceous beetle with gauze wings. These, as I said, are 
astonishing processes, and must require, as it should seem, a 

■'V' 
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proportionalDly artificial apparatus. The hypothesis which 
appears to me most probable is, that in the grub there exist 
at the same time three animals, one ■within • another, all 
nourished by the same digestion, and by a communicating 
circulation, but in different stages of maturity. The latest 
discoveries made by naturalists seem to favor this supposi- 
tion. The insect already equipped with wings, is descried 
under the membranes both of the w^orm and nymph. In 
some species, the proboscis, the antennse, the limbs, and wings 
of the fly, have been observed to be folded up within the 
body of the caterpillar, and with such nicety as to occupy a 
small space only under the two first wings. This being so, 
the outermost animal, which, besides its own proper charac-. 
ter, -serves as an integument to the other two, being the far- 
thest advanced, dies, as we suppose, and drops off first. The 
second, the pupa or chrysalis, then offers itself to observation. 
This also, in its turn, dies ; its dead and brittle husk falls to 
pieces, and makes way for the appearance of the fly or moth. 
Now if this be the case, or indeed whatever explication be 
adopted, we have a prospective contrivance of the most curi- 
ous kind ; we have organizations three deep, yet a vascular 
system which supplies nutrition, growth, and life, to all of 
them together. 

VI. Almost all insects are oviparous. Nature keeps 
her butterflies, moths, and caterpillars locked up during the 
winter in their egg-state ; and we have to admire the vari- 
ous devices to v/hich, if w^e may so speak, the same nature 
has resorted for the security of the egg. Many insects in- 
close their eggs in a silken web ; others cover them with a 
coat of hair -torn from their own bodies ; some glue them 
together, and others, like the moth of the silk-\vorm, glue 
them to the leaves upon which they are deposited, that they 
may not be shaken off by the wind, or washed away by 
rain. Some, again, make incisions into leaves, and hide an 
egg in each incision ; while some envelope their eggs with 
a soft substance, which forms the first aliment of the young 
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tnimal ; and some, again, make a hole in tlie earth, and 
having stored it with a quantity of proper food, deposit their 
eggs in it. In all which v/e are to observe, that the expe- 
dient depends not so much upon the address of the animal, 
as upon the physical resources of his constitution. 

The art also with which the young insect is coiled 
ill the egg presents, where it can be examined, a subject of 
great curiosity. The insect, furnished with all the mem- 
bers which it ought to have, is rolled up into a form which 
seems to contract it into the least possible space ; by which 
contraction, notwithstanding the smallness of the egg, it has 
room enough in its apartment, and to spare. This folding 
of the limbs appears to me to indicate a special direction; 
for if it were merely the effect of compression, the colloca- 
tion of the parts would be more various than it is. In the 
same species, I believe, it is always tbe same. 

These observations belong to the whole insect tribe, or to 
a great part of them. Other observations are limited to fewer 
species, but not perhaps less important or satisfactory. 

L The organization in the abdomen of the silk-ioorm 
or spider, whereby these insects form their is as 

incontestably mechanical as a wii-e-drawer’s mill In the 
body of the silk- worm are two hags, remarkable for their 
form, position, and use. They wind round the intestine; 
when drawn out they are ten inches in length, though the 
animal itself be only two. Within these bags is collected a 
glue; and communicating with the bags are two paps or 
outlets, perforated like a grater by a number of small holes. 
The glue or gum being passed through these minute aper- 
tures, forms hairs of almost imperceptible fineness ; and these 
hairs, when joined, compose the silk which we wind oil’ 
horn the cone in which the silk- worm has wrapped itself 
up : in the spider, the weh is formed from this thread. In 
both cases, the extremity of the thread, by means of its 
adhesive quality, is first attached by tbe animal to some 
( irternal hold ; and the end being now fastened to a point, 
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the insect, by turning round its body, or by receding from 
that point, drjiws out the thread through the holes above 
described, by an operation, as has been observed, exactly 
similar to the drawing of wire. The thread, like the wire, 
is formed by the hole through which it passes. In one re- 
spect there is a difference. The wire is the metal unal- 
tered, except ill figure. In the animal process, the nature &i 
the substance is somewhat changed as well as the form ; 
for as it exists wdthin the insect, it is a soft, clammy gum 
cr glue. The thread acquires, it is probable, its firmness . 
and tenacity from the action of the air upon its surface in 
the moment of exposure ; and a thread so fine is almost all 
surface. This property, however, of the paste is part of the ■ 
cantrivahee. 

The mechanism itself consists of the hags or reservoirs 
into which the glue is collected, and of the external holes 
communicating ivitli these hags ; and the action of the ma- 
chine is seen in the forming of a thread, as wire is formed, 
by forcing the material already prepared through holes of 
proper dimensions. The secretion is an act too subtile for 
our discernment, except as ive perceive it by the produce. 
But one thing answers to another — the secretory glands to 
the quality and consistence required in the secreted sub- 
stance, the hag to its reception. The outlets and orifices 
are constructed not merely for relieving the reservoirs of 
their burden, but for manufacturing the contents into a form 
and texture of great external use, or rather, indeed, of future 
necessity to the life and functions of the insect. 

11. Bees, under one character or other, have furnished 
every naturalist with a set of observations. 1 shall in this 
place confine myself to one, and that is the relation which 
obtains between the wax and the honey. No person 'who 
lias inspected a beehive can forbear remarking ho^v com* 
modiously the honey is bestoAved in the comb, and among 
oilier advantages, how effectually the fermentation of the 
honey is prevented by distributing it into small cells. Tb? 
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fact is, tiiat when the honey is separated from the comb and 
put into jars, it runs into fermentation with a much less 
degree of heat tliaii what takes place in a hive. This may % 
^ be re jkoned a nicety ; but independently of any nicety in 
tliD matter, I would ask, what could the bee do with the 
honey if it had not the wax ; how, at least, could it store 
it up for w’inter ? The wax, therefore, answers a piirposa 
with respect to the honey, and the honey constitutes that 
purpose with respect to the wax. This is the relation be- 
tween them. But the two substances, though together of 
the greatest use, and without each other of little, come from 
a different origin. The bee finds the honey, but makes the 
wax. The honey is lodged in the nectaria of flowers, and 
probably undergoes little alteration — is merely collected; 
whereas the wax is a ductile, tenacious paste, made out of a 
dry powder, not simply by kneading it with a liquid, but by 
a digestive process in the body of the bee. What account 
can be rendered of facts so circumstanced, but that the ani- 
mal being intended to feed upon honey, was by a peculiar 
external configuration enabled to procure it ? That, more- 
over, wanting the honey •when it could not he procured at 
all, it was farther endued with the no less necessary faculty 
of constructing repositories for its preservation? Whioh 
faculty, it is evident, must depend primarily upon the capac- 
ity of providing suitable materials. Two distinct functions 
go to make up the ability. First, the power in the bee, 
v/itli respect to wax, of loading the farina of flowers upon 
its thighs. Microscopic observers speak of the spoon-shaped 
appendages with which the thighs of bees are beset for this 
very purpose ; hut inasmuch as the art and will of the bee 
may be supposed to be concerned in this operation, there is, 
secondly, that which does not rest in art or will — a digestive 
faculty, which converts the loose powder into a stiff sub- 
stance. This is a just account of the honey and the honey- 
comb ; and this account, through every part, carries a cre« 
ative intelligence along with it 
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The also of the bee has this relation to the honey^ 
that it is necessary for the protection of a treasure ■which 
invites so many robbers. 

III. Our business is with inechaiiisrn. In the 'pcinorpa 
tribe of insects, there is a forceps in the tail of the male 
insect, 'with which he catches and holds the female. Are a 
pair of pincers more mechanical than this pro'-rision in its 
structure ; or is any structure more clear and certain in its 
design ? 

tjt. Pierre tells that in a fly with six feet — I do 
not remember that he describes the species — the pair next 
the head and the pair next the tail have brushes at their 
extremities, with which the fly dresses, as there may be 
occasion, the anterior or the posterior part of its body ; but 
that the middle pair have no such brashes, the situation of 
these legs not admitting of the brushes, if they were there, 
being converted to the same use. This is a very exact 
mechanical distinction. 

V. If the reader, looking to our distributions of science, 
wish to contemplate the chemistry as well as the mechan- 
ism of nature, the insect creation will aHord him an exam- 
ple. I refer to the light in the tail of* a gloioivorm. Two 
points seem to be agreed upon by naturalists concerning it : 
first, that it is phosphoric ; secondly, that its use is to attract 
the male insect. The only thing to be inquired after is the 
singularity, if any such there be, in the natural history of 
this animal, which should render a provision of this Idnd 
njore necessary for it than for other insects. That singu- 
larity seems to be the difference which subsists between the 
male and the female, wdiieh difference is greater than what, 
we find in any other species of animal whatever. The ghw- 
worm is a f{3male caterpillar, the male of which is a Jly, 
lively, comparatively small, dissimilar to the female in ap- 
pearance, probably also as distinguished from her in habits 
pursuits, and manners, as he is unlike in form and external 
* Vol. I., p. 342, 




ffsiislitutioii. Here tlien is tlie diversity of tlie case. The 
caterpillar cannot meet her companion in the air. The 
winged rover disdains the ground. They might never there- 
fore he brought together, did not this radiant torch direct 
the volatile mate to his sedentary female. 

In this example we also see the resources of art antici- 
pated. One grand operation of chemistry is the making 
of phosphorus ; and h was thought an ingenious device to 
make phosphoric matches supply the place of lighted tapers. 
Now this very thing is done in the body of the glowworm. 
The phosphorus is not only made, but kindled, and caused 
to emit a steady and genial beam, for the purpose which is 
here stated, and which I believe to be the true one. 

VI. Nor is the last the only instance that entomology 
aflbrds, in which our discoveries, or rather our projects, turn 
out to be imitations of nature. Some years ago a plan was 
suggested of producing propulsion by reaction in this way : 
by the force of a steam-engine, a stream of water %vas to he 
shot out of the stern of a boat, the impulse of which stream 
upon the water in the river was to push the boat itself for- 
ward ; it is‘ in truth the principle by which skyrockets 
ascend in the air. Of the use or practicability of the plan 
I am not speaking; nor is it my concern to praise its inge- 
nuity ; but it is certainly a contrivance. Now, if natural- 
ists are to be believed, it is exactly the device which nature 
has made use of for the motion of some species of aquatic 
insects. The larva of the dragonfiy^ according to Adams, 
swims by ejecting water from its tail — -is driven forward by 
the reaction of water in the pool upon the current issuing 
in a direction backward from its body. 

VII . Again, Europe has lately been surprised by the 
elevation of bodies in the air by means of a balloon. The 
liscovery consisted in finding out a manageable substance, 
which was, bulk for bulk, lighter than air ; and the appli- 
cation of the discovery was to make a body composed of this 
substance bear up, along with its own weight, some heavier 
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body wUicli was attablied to it. This expedient, so new to 
us, proves to be no otllex tban wliat tbe Autbor of nature Has 
employed in the gossamer spider. "We frequently see this 
spider’s thread floating in the air, and extended from hedge 
to hedge, across a road or brook of four or five yards width. 
The animal which forms the thread has no wings where- 
with to fly from one extremity to the other of this line, nor 
muscles to enable it to spring or dart to so great a distance ; 
yet its Creator has laid for it a path in the atmosphere, 
and after this manner. Though the animal itself be heavier 
than air, the thread which it spins from its bowels is spe- 
cifically lighter. This is its hallooii. The spider, left to 
itself, would drop to the ground ; but being tied to its thread, 
both are supported. We have here a very peculiar provis- 
ion ; and to a contemplative eye it is a gratifying spectacle 
to see this insect wafted on her thread, sustained by a levity 
hot her owm, and traversing regions which, if we examined 
only the body of the animal, might seem to have been for- 
bidden to its nature. 

I must now crave the reader’s permission to introduce 
into this place, for want of a better, an observation or two 
upon the tribe of animals, whether belonging to land or 
water, which are covered by shells. 

I. The shells oi snails are a wonderful, a mechanical, 
and, if one might so speak cohcerning the -works of nature, 
an original contrivance. Other animals have their proper 
retreats, their hybernacula also, or wdnter-quarters, but the 
snail carries these about with him. He travels with his 
tent ; and this tent, though, as was necessary, both light and 
thin, is completely impervious either to moistuii: or air. 
The young snail comes out of its egg with the shell upon its 
back ; and the gradual enlargement which the shell receives, 

, is derived from the slime excreted by the animafs skin. 
Now the aptness of this excretion to the purpose, its property 
of hardening into a shell, and the action, whatever it be, of 
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tlie animal, wliereby it avails itself of its gift, and of the con- 
stitution of its glands— to say nothing of the work being 
commenced before the animal is born — are things which 
can, with no probability, be referred to any other cause 
than to express design ; and that not on the part of the ani- 
mal alone— in which design, though it might build the housDy 
it could not have supplied the material. The will of the 
animal could not determine the quality of the excretion. 
Add to which, that the shell of the snail, with its pillar and 
convolution, is a very artificial fabric ; while a snail, as it 
should seem, is the most numb aud unprovided of all arti- 
ficers. In the midst of variety, there is likewise, a regularity 
which could hardly be expected. In the same species of 
snail, the number of turns is usually, if not always, the same. 
The sealing up of the mouth of the shell by the snail, is also 
well calculated for its warmth and security but the cerate 
is not of the same substance with the shell. 

II. Much of what has been observed of snails belongs to 
shell-fish and their shells, particularly to those of the uni- 
valve kind, with the addition of two remarks, one of which 
is upon the great strength and hardness of most of these 
shells. Ido not know whether, the Weight being given, art 
can produce so strong a case as are some of these shells ; 
W’-hich defensive strength suits well with the life of an ani- 
mal that has often to sustain the dangers of a stormy element 
and a rocky bottom, as well as the attacks of voracious fish. 
The other remark is upon the property, in the animal excre- 
tion, not only of congealing, but of congealing — or, as a builder 
would call it, settmg’—m water, and into a cretaceous sub- 
stance, firm and hard. This property is much more extra- 
ordinary, and, chemically speaking, more specific, than that 
of hardening in the air, wdiich may be reckoned a kind cf 
exsiccation, like the drying of clay into bricks, 

III In the bivalve order of shell-fish, cockles, m'l^cios, 
oysters, etc., what contrivance can be so simple or so clear 
as the insertion, at the hack, of a tough tendinous substance. 
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tliat becomes at once the ligament which binds the two 
shells together, and the hinge upon which they open and 
shut? 

IV. The shell of a lobster’s tail, in its articulations and 
overlappings, represents the jointed part of a coat of mail ; 
or rather, which I believe to be the truth, a coat of mail is 
an imitation of a lobster’s shell. The same end is to be 
answered by both ; the same properties, therefore, are re- 
quired in both, namely, hardness arid flexibility — a covering 
which may guard the part without obstructing its motion 
For this double purpose, the art of man, expressly exercised 
upon the subject, has not been able to devise any thing better 
than what nature presents to his observation. Is not this 
therefore mechanism, which the mechanic, having a similar 
purpose in view, adopts ? Is the structure of a coat of mail 
to be referred to art ? Is the same structure of the lobster, 
conducing to the same use, to be referred to any thing less 
than art? 

Some who may acknowledge the imitation, and assent to 
the inference which we draw from it in the instance before 
us, may be disposed, possibly, to ask, why such imitations 
are not more frequent than they are, if it be true, as we 
allege, that the same principle of intelligence, design, and 
mechanical contrivance w^as exerted in the formation of nat- 
ural bodies as we employ in the making of the various instru- 
ments by which our purposes are served ? The answers to 
this question, are, first, that it seldom happens that precisely 
the same purpose, and no other, is pursued in any works 
%vhich we compare of nature and of art ; secondly, that it 
still more seldom happens that we can imitate nature, if we 
would. Our materials and our workmanship are equally 
deficient. Springs and wires, and cork and leather, produce 
a poor substitute for an arm or a hand. In the example 
which we have selected, I mean a lobster’s shell compared 
with a coat of mail, these difficulties stand less in the- way 
tnan in almost any other that can be assigned ; and the con* 
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sequence is, as we have seen, that art gUdly borrows from 
nature her contrivance, and imitates it closely. 

But to return to insects. I think it is in this class of 
animals, above all others, especially when we take in the 
multitude, of species which the microscope discovers, that we 
are struck with what Cicero has called “the insatiable vari- 
ety of nature.” There are said by St. Pierre to-be six thou- 
sand species of hies;, seven hundred and sixty butterflies; 
each different from all the rest. The same writer tells us, 
from his own observation, that thirty-seven species of winged 
insects, with distinctions well expressed, visited a single 
strawberry -plant in the course of three weeks. Bay ob- 
served, within the compass of a mile or two of his own house, 
two hundred kinds of butterflies, nocturnal and diurnal. He 
likewise asserts, but I think without any grounds of exact 
computation, that the number of species of insects, reckoning 
all sorts of them, may not be short of ten thousand. f And 
in this vast variety of animal forms — for the observation is 
not confined to insects, though more applicable perhaps to 
them than to any other class — ^we are sometimes led to take 
notice of the diHerent methods, or rather ’of the studiously 
diversified methods, by which one and the same purpose is 
attained. In the article of breathing, for example, wdiich 
w'as to be provided for in some way or other, besides the ordi- 
nary varieties of lungs, gills, and breathing-holes — for insects 
in general respire, not hy the mouth, hut through holes in 
the sides — -the nymphse of gnats have an apparatus to raise 
their Zfac/iJS to the top of the water, and so take breath. The 
hydrocanthari do the like hy thrusting their tails out of 
the water.! The maggot of the eruca lahra has a long tail, 
one part sheathed within another — ^but wdiich it can draw' 
out at pleasure — with a starry tuft at the end; by wiiich 
tuft, when expanded upon the surface, the insect both sup* 
ports itself in the w'ater, and dimvs in the air wiiich is neces* 
^ Yol. 3, p. 3. t Wisdom of ^odj p. 23. | Terharn, p. 7, 
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sary. In the article of natural clothing, we have the skina 
of animals invested wdth scales, hair, feathers, mucus, froth, 
or itself turned into a shell or crust. In the no less neces- 
sary article of ofTence and defence, we have teeth, talons, 
beaks, horns, stings, prickles, with — the most singular expe- 
dient for the same purpose— the. power of giving the electric 
shock, and, as is credibly related of some animals, of driving 
away their pursuers by an intolerable fentor, or of blackening 
the water through which they are pursued. The considera 
tion of these appearances might induce us to believe that 
variety itself, distinct from every other reason, was a motive 
in the mind of the Creator, or wdth the agents of his will. 

To this great variety in organized life the Deity has 
given, or perhaps there arises out of it, a corresponding vari- 
ety of animal appetites. For the final cause of this we have 
not far to seek. Did all animals covet the same element, 
retreat, or food, it is evident how much fewer could be sup- 
plied and accommodated than what at present live coiivein 
iently together, and find a plentiful subsistence. "VYhai one 
nature rejects, another delights in. Food which is nauseous 
to one tribe, of animals becomes, by that very property which 
makes it nauseous, an alluring dainty to another tribe, 
Carrion is a treat to dogs, ravens, vultures, fish. The ex* 
halations of corrupted substances attract flies by crowds. 
Maggots revel in putrefaction. 
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CHAPTER XX 

OF PLANTS. 

I THINK a designed and studied mechanism to ])e in gen- 
eral more evident in animals than in and it is un- 

necessary to dwell upon a weaker argument where a stronger 
is at hand. There are, however, a few observations upon 
the vegetable kingdom which lie so directly in our way, that 
it would be improper to pass by them without notice. 

The one great intention of nature in the structure of 
plants, seems to be the perfecting of the and, what is 
part of the same intention, the preserving, of it until it be 
ferfected. This intention shows itself, in the first place, by 
the care which appears to be taken to protect and ripen, by 
every advantage which can be given to them of situation in 
the plant, those parts which most immediately contribute to 
fructification, namely, the antheras, the stamina, and the 
stigmata. These parts are usually lodged in the centre, the 
recesses, or the labyrinths of the flower ; during their tender 
and immature state, are shut up in the stalk, or sheltered in 
the bud ; as soon as they have acquired firmness of texture 
sufficient to bear exposure, and are ready to perform the 
important office which is assigned to them, they are disclosed 
to the light and air by the bursting of the stem or the expan- 
sion of the petals , after which they have, in many cases, 
by the very form of the flower during its blow, the light and 
warmth reflected upon them from the concave side of tiie 
cup. What is called also the of plants, is the leaves or 
petals disposing themselves in such a manner as to shelter 
the young stems, buds, or fruit. They turn up, or they fall 
down, according as this purpose renders either change of 
position requisite. In the growth of corn, whenever the 
plant begins to shoot, the two upper leaves of the stalk join 
together, embrace the ear, and protect it till the pulp has 
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acquired a certain degree of consistency. In some water- 
plants, tlie flowering and fecundation are carried on vsiUdn 
th.0 stem, which afterwards opens to let loose the impregna- 
ted seed.^ The ’pea^ or papilionaceous tribe, inclose the parts 
of fructification within a beautiful folding of the internal 
blossom, sometimes called, from its shape, the boat or keel— > 
itself also protected under a penthouse formed by the exter- 
nal petals. This structure is very artificial ; and what adds 
to the value of it, though it may diminish the curiosity, very 
general. It has also this further advantage — and it is an 
advantage strictly mechanical — that all the blossoms turn 
their hachz to the wind whenever the gale blows strong 
enough to endanger the delicate parts upon which the seed 
depends. I have observed this a hundred times in a field of 
peas in blossom. It is an aptitude which results from the 
figure of the flower, and, as we have said, is strictly mechan- 
ical, as much so as the turning of a weather-board or tin cap 
upon the top of a chimney. Of the and of many 

similar species of flowers, the head while it is growing hangs 
down, a rigid curvature in the upper part of the stem giving 
to it that position ; and in that p-osition it is impenetrable 
by rain or moisture. When the head has acquired its size 
and is ready to open, the stalk erecU itself* for the purpose, 
as it should seem, of presenting the flower, and with the 
flower the instruments of fructification, to the genial influ- 
ence of tlie sun’s rays. This always struck me as a curious 
property, and specifically as well as originally provided for 
in the constitution of the plant ; for if the stern be only bent 
by the weight of the head, how comes it to straighten it sell 
when the head is the heaviest ? These instances show the 
attention of nature to this principal object, the safety and 
maturation of the parts upon which the seed depends. 

In especially in those which are natives of coidei 
climates, this . point is taken up earlier. Many of these 
trees — observe in particular the a%h and the lion&cheU’ 
Philosopbical Transactions,, part II.,. 1796, p. 502. 
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nut — produce tl:ie embryos of the leaves and flowers in one 
year, and bring them to perfection the followdiig. There is 
a winter, therefore, to be gotten over. Now, what we. are 
to remark is, how nature has prepared for the trials and 
severities of that season. These tender embryos are in the 
first jflace wrapped up with a compactness which no art can 
imitate ; in which state they compose wdiat we call the bud. 
This is not all. The bud itself is inclosed in scales, v/hich 
scales are formed from the remains of past leaves and the 
rudiments of future ones. Neither is this the whole. In 
the coldest climates, a third preservative is added, by the 
bud haying a coat of gum or resin, which being congealed, 
resists the strongest frosts. On the approach of warm 
weather, this gum is softened, and ceases to be a hinderance 
to the expansion of the leaves and flowers. All this care is 
part of that system of provisions which has for its object and 
consummation the production and perfecting of the seeds. 

The SEEDS themselves are packed up in a capsule, a 
\essol composed of coats which, compared with the rest of 
the flower, are strong and tough. From this vessel projects 
a tube, through which tube the farina, or some subtile fecun- 
dating effluvium that issues from it, is admitted to the seed. 
And here also occurs a mechanical variety, accommodated tc 
the diflerent circumstances under which the same purpose 
is to be accomplished. In flowers which are erect, the pislil 
is shorter than the stamina ; and the pollen, shed from the 
antherie into the cup of the flower, is caught in its descent 
by the head of the pistil, called the stigma. But hovv^ is 
this managed when the flowers hang down, as does the 
crown-imperial, for instance, and in which position the 
farina, in its fall, would be carried from the stigma, and not 
towards it ? The relative length of the parts is now invert- 
ed. The pistil in these flow’ers is usually longer, instead of 
shorter, than the stamina, that its protruding summit may 
receive the pollen as it irops to the ground. In some cases, 
as in the nigella, where the shafts of the pistils or styles 
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dlspropoxtionably long, they bend down their extremities 
upon the antheras, that the necessary approximation may be 
efFected. 

But, to pursue this great work in its progress, the im- 
pregnatioji, to which all this machinery relates, being com* 
pleted, the other parts of the flower fade and drop olfl while 
the gravid seed-vessel, on the contrary, proceeds to increase 
its bulk, always to a great, and in some species — in the 
gourd, for example, and melon — to a surprising comparative 
size ; assuming in diflerent plants an iricalculabl-; variety of 
forms, but all evidently conducing to the security of the 
seed. By virtue of this process, so necessary, but so diver- 
sified, we have the seed at length in stone-fruits and nuts 
encased in a strong shell, the shell itself inclosed in a pulp 
or husk, by which the seed within is or has been fed ; or 
more generally, as in grapes, oranges, and the numerous 
kinds of berries, plunged overhead in a glutinous syrup con- 
tained wdthin a skin or bladder ; at other times, as in apples 
and pears, embedded in the heart of a firm, fleshy sub- 
stance, or, as in strawberries, pricked into the surface of a 
soft pulp. 

These and many more varieties exist in what we call 
In pulse and grain and grasses, in trees and shrubs 

* From the conformation of fruits alone, one might be led, even 
without experience, to suppose that part of this provision was destined 
for the utilities of animals. As limited to the plant, the provision 
itself seems to go beyond its object. The flesh of an apple, the pulp 
of an orange, the meat of a plum, the fatness of the olive, appear to 
be more than sufficient for the nourishing of the seed or kernel. The 
event shows that this redundancy, if it be one, ministers to the sup- 
port and gratification of animal natures ; and when we observe a pro- 
73 sion to be more than sufficient for one purpose, yet wanted for an- 
oilier purpose, it is not unfair to conclude that both purposes were 
contemplated together. It favors this view of the subject to remark, 
that fruits are not, which they might have been, ready all together, 
but that they ripen in succession throughout .a great part of the yeai ; 
some in summer, some in autumn; that some require the slow matu- 
ration of the wdnter, and supply the spring; also, that f be ^oldest 
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and dowers, the variety of the seed-vessels is inconiputahlc. 
We have the seeds, as in the pea tribe, regularly disposed in 
parchment pods, which, though soft and membranous, com- 
^ pletely exclude the wet, even in the heaviest rains ; the pod 

also, not seldom, as in the bean, lined with a fine ^own ; at 
other times, as in the senna, distended like a blown bladder; 
or we have the seed enveloped in wool, as in the cotton- 
plant, lodged, as in pines, between the hard and compact 
scales of a cone, or barricaded, as in the artichoke and 
thistle, with spikes and prickles; in mushrooms, placed 
; under a penthouse ; in ferns, within slits in the back part 

of the leaf ; or, tvhich is the most general organization of 
all, we find them covered by strong, close tunicles, and at- 
tached to the stem according to an order appropriated to 
each plant, as is seen in the several kinds of grains and 
of grasses. 

In which enumeration, what we have first to notice is, 
unity of purpose under variety of expedients. Nothing can 
be more single than the design, more diversified than the 
means. Pellicles, shells, pulps, pods, husks, skin, scales 
armed with thorns, are all employed in prosecuting the same 
intention. Secondly, we may observe, that in all these 

fruits grow in the hottest places. Cucumbers, pineapples, melons, are 
I the natural produce of warm climates, and contribute greatly, by their 

i coolness, to the refreshment of the inhabitants of those countries, 

j I will add to this note the following observation, communicated to 

i “The eatable part of the cherry or peach first serves the purpose j 

I of perfecting the seed or kernel, by means of vessels passing through 

E the stone, and which are very visible in a peach-stone. After the 

■ kernel is perfected, the stone becomes hard, and the vessels cease their 

^ functions ; but the substance surrounding the stone is not then thrown 

away as useless. That which was before only an instrument for per- 
, fecting the kernel, now receives and retains to itself the whole of the 

j sun’s influence, and thereby becomes a grateful food to man. Also, 

j ^v'hat an evident mark of design is the stone protecting the kernel 

: The intervention of the stone prevents the second use interfering 

; vvkh the first.” 
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cases tlie purpose is fulfilled witliiii a just and limited do 
gree. \Ye cau perceive, that if the seeds of plants were 
more strongly guarded than they are, their greater security 
would interfere with other uses. Many species of animals 
would suflpi'i and many perish, if they could not obtain ac- 
cess to them. The plant would overrun the soil, or the seed 
be wasted for want of room to sow itself. It is sometimes 
as necessary to destroy particular species of plants, as it is 
at other times to encourage their growth. Here, as in many 
cases, a balance is to be maintained between opposite uses. 
The provisions for the preservation of seeds appear to be 
directed chiefly against the inconstancy of the elements, or 
the sweeping destruction of inclement seasons. The depre- 
dation of animals and the injuries of accidental violence are 
allowed for in the abundance of the increase. The result is, 
that out of the many thousand different plar^ts which cover 
the earth, not a single species, perhaps, has been lost since 
the creation. 

When nature has perfected her seeds, her next care is 
to disperse them. The seed cannot answer its purpose 
while it remains confined in the capsule. After the seeds 
therefore are ripened, the pericarpium opens to let them out ; 
and the opening is not like an accidental bursting, but for 
the most part, is according to a certain rule in each plant. 
What I have always thought very extraordinary, nuts and 
shells which we can hardly crack with our teeth, divide and 
make way for the little tender sprout which proceeds from 
the kernel. Handling the nut, I could hardly conceive how 
the plantule was ever to get out of it. There are cases, it 
is said, in which the seed-vessel, by an elastic jerk at the 
moment of its explosion, casts the seeds to a distance. We 
all however know, that many seeds — those of most composite 
flowers, as of the thistle, dandelion, etc. — are endowed with 
Vi hat are not improperly called wings ; that is, downy ap- 
pendages, by which they are enabled to float in the air, and 
are carried oftentimes by the wdnd to great distances from 
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tKe plant which produces them. It is the swelling also o.{ 
this downy tuft within the seed-vessel, that seems to over- 
come the resistance of its coats, and to open a passage for 
the seed to escape. 

But the constitution of seeds is still more admirable than 
either their preservation or their dispersion. In the body 
of the seed of every species of plant, or nearly of every one, 
provision is made for two grand purposes : first, for the 
safety of the germ; secondly, for the temporary support of 
the future plant. The sprout, as folded up in the seed, is 
delicate and brittle beyond any other substance. It cannot 
be touched without being broken. Yet in beans, pease, 
grass-seeds, grain, fruits, it is so fenced on all sides, so shuC 
up and protected, that w'hile the seed itself is rudely handled, 
tossed into sacks, shovelled into heaps, the sacred particle, 
the miniature plant, remains unhurt. It is wonderful how 
long many kinds of seeds, by the help of their integuments, 
and perhaps of their oils, stand out against decay. A grain 
of mustard-seed has been known to lie in the earth for_ a 
hundred years ; and as soon as it had acquired a favorable 
situation, to shoot as vigorously as if just gathered from the 
plant. Then as to the second point, the temporary support 
of the future plant, the matter stands thus. In grain and 
pulse, and kernels and pippins, the germ composes a very 
small part of the seed. The rest consists of a nutritious 
substance, from "which the sprout draws its aliment for some 
consideralft time after it is put forth, namely, until the 
fibres shot out from the other end of the seed are able to 
imbibe juices from the earth in a sufficient quantity for its 
demand. It is owing to this constitution that we see seeds 
sprout, and the sprouts make a considerable progress with- 
out any earth at all. It is an economy also, in which we 
remark a close analogy between the seeds of plants and the 
eggs of animals. The same point is provided for in the 
same manner in both. In the egg, the residence of the liv- 
ing principle, the cicatrix, forms a ’‘’•ery minute part of the 
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contents. The white, and the white only, is expended in 
the formation of the chicken. The yolk, very little altered 
or diminished, is wrapped up in the abdomen of the young 
bird when it quits the shell, and serves for its nourishment 
till it has learned to pick its own food. This perfectly 
resembles the first nutrition of a plant. In the plant, as 
well as in the animal, the structure has every character oi 
contrivance belonging to it: in both, it breaks the transition 
from prepared to unprepared aliment ; in both, it is prospec- 
tive and compensatory. In animals which suck, this inter- 
mediate nourishment is supplied by a diflerent source. 

In all subjects the most common observations are the 
best, when it is their truth and strength which have made 
them common. There are, of this sort, tivo concerning plants, 

. which it falls within our plan to notice. The fvnt relates 
to what has already been touched upon, theiy gemination. 
When a grain of corn is cast into the ground, this is the 
change which takes place. From one end of the grain 
issues a green sprout; from the other, a number of while 
fibrous threads. How can this be explained? Why not 
sprouts from both ends ; why not fibrous threads from botli 
ends ? To what is the diiTerence to be referred, but to de- 
sign ; to the didereiit uses which the parts are thereafter to 
serve — uses which discover themselves in the sequel of the 
process? The sprout, or plumule, struggles into the air, 
and becomes the plant, of which from the first it contained 
the rudiments ; the fibres shoot into the earth, aird thereby 
both fix the plant to the ground, and collect nourishment 
from the soil for its support. Now, what is not a little? 
remarkable, the parts issuing from the seed take their re- 
spective directions into whatever position the seed itself hap- 
pens to be cast. If the seed be thrown into the wrongest 
possible position, that is. if the ends point in the ground the 
reverse of what they ought to do, every thing nevertheless 
goes on right. The sprout, after being pushed down a little 
wav. makes a bend, and turns upwards ; the fibres, on the 
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cciitrary, after sliooting at first upwards, turn down. Of 
this extraordinary vegetable fact, an account has lately 
been attempted to be given. “The plumule,” it is said, “ is 
stimulated by the air into action, and elongates itself when 
it is thus most excited; the radicle is stimulated by ? 7 ioht' 
ure, und elongates itself when it is thus most excited. 
Whence one of these grows upward in quest of its adapted 
object, and the other downward.”=^‘ Were this account oer- 
ter verified by experiment than it is, it only shifts the con- 
trivance. It does not disprove the contrivance ; it only re- 
moves it a little further back. Who, to use our author’s 
own language, ''ada^oted the objects?” Who gave such a 
quality to these connate parts, as to be susceptible of differ- 
ent “stimulation as to be “excited” each only by its own 
element, and precisely by that which the success of the veg- 
etation requires ? I say, “ which the success of the vegeta 
tion requires,” for the toil of the husbandman would have 
been in vain, his laborious and expensive preparation of the 
ground in vain, if the event must, after all, depend upon the 
position in which the scattered seed was sown. Not one 
seed out of a hundred would fall in a right direction. 

Our seco7id observation is upon a general property of 
climbing plants, w^hich is strictly mechanical. In these 
plants, from each knot or joint, or as botanists call it, axilla, 
of the plant, issue, close to each other, two shoots, one bear- 
ing the flower and fruit, the other drawn out into a wire, 
a long, tapering, spiral tendril, that twists itself round any 
thing wdiich lies within its reach. Considering that in this 
class two purposes are to be provided for, and together — 
fructification and support, the fruitage of the plant and the 
susteiitation of the stalk — w'hat means could be used more 
effectual, or, as I have said, more mechanical, than what 
this structure presents to our eyes ? Why, or how, without 
a view to this double purpose, do two shoots, of such diiier- 
ent and appropriate forms, spring from the same joint, from 
* Darwin’s Phytologia, p. 14'1. 
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contiguous points of tlie same stalk ? It never liappens tliiia 
in robust plants, or in trees. “We see not,” says Hay, “so 
much as one tree, or shrub, or herb, that has a firm and 
strong stem, and that is able to mount up and stand alone 
without assistance , ivith tJbese tendrils^ Meke 
only so simple a comparison as that between a pea and a 
bean. Why does the pea put forth tendrils, the bean not, 
but because the stalk of the pea cannot support itself, the 
stalk of the bean can? We may add also, as a circum- 
stance not to be overlooked, that, in the pea tribe, these 
clasps do not make their appearance till they are wanted— 
till the plant has grown to a height to stand in need of 
support. 

This word “support” suggests to us a reflection upon a 
property of grasses, of corn, and canes. The hollow stems 
of these classes of plants are set at certain intervals with 
joints. These joints are not found in the trunks of trees, or 
in the solid stalks of plants. There may be other uses of 
these joints ; but the fact is, and it appears to be at least 
one purpose designed by them, that they corroborate the 
stem, which by its length and hollowness would otherwise 
be too liable to break or bend. 

G^'asses are Nature’s care. With these she clothes the 
earth ; with these she sustains its inhabitants. Cattle feed 
upon their leaves; birds upon their smaller seeds; men 
upon the larger; for few readers need be told that the 
plants which produce our bread*coni belong to this class. 
In those tribes which are more generally considered as 
grasses, their extraordinary means and powers of‘ preserva- 
tion and increase, their hardiness, their almost unconquer* 
able disposition to spread, their faculties of reviviscence, co- 
incide with the intention of nature concerning them. They 
thrive under a treatment by which other plants are destroy- 
ed. The more their leaves are consumed, the more their 
roots increase. The more they are trampled upon, the 
thicker they grow Many of the seemingly dry and dead 
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leaves of grasses revive, and renew their verdure in the 
•spring. Ill lofty mountains, where the summer heats are 
not sufficient to ripen the sefeds, grasses abound which are 
viviparous, and consequently able to propagate themselves 
without seed. It is an observation, likewise, which has often 
been made, that herbivorous animals attach themselves to 
the leaves of grasses; and if at liberty in their pastures to 
range and choose, leave untouched the straws which support 
the fiowers.=^ 

The GENERAL properties of vegetable nature, or proper- 
ties common to large portions of that kingdom, are almost 
all which the compass of our argument allows us to bring 
forward. It is impossible to follow plants into their several 
species. We may be allowed, however, to single out three 
or four of these species as worthy of a particular notice, 
either by some singular mechanism, or by some peculiar 
provision, or by both. 

I. In Dr. Darwin’s Botanic Garden, vol. 1, p. 395, note, 
is the following account of the vallisneria, as it has been ob- 
served in the river Rhone. “ They have roots at the bottom 
of the Rhone. The flo-wers of ihe female plant float on the 
surlace of the water, and are furnished with an elastic spiral 
stalk, which extends or contracts as the water rises or falls ; 
this rise or fall, from the torrents which flow into the river, 
often amounting to many feet in a few hours. The flowers 
of the male plant are produced under water ; and as soon 
as the fecundating farina is mature, they separate them- 
selves from the plant, rise to the surface, and are wafted by 
the air, or horne by the currents, to the female flowers.” 
Our attention in this narrative will he directed to two par-* 
ticulars : first, to the mechanism, the “ elastic spiral stalk,” 
which lengthens or contracts itself according as the water 
rises or falls ; secondly, to the provision which is made for 
bringing the male flower, which is produced under water^ 
to the female flower, which floats upon the surface. 

* Withering’s Botanical Arrangement, vol. I., p. 28, edit. 2. 
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II. My second example I take from Withering’s Ar- 
rangement, vol. 2, p. 209, edit. 3. “ The cmciita eia'opcEa is 

a parasitical plant. The seecT opens and puls forth a little 
sjiiral body, which does not seek the earth to take root, but 
climbs in a spiral direction, from right to left, xip other 
plants, from which, by means of vessels, it draws its nour- 
ishment.” The ‘‘little spiral body” proceeding from the 
seed, is to be compared with the fibres which seeds send out 
in ordinary cases ; and the comparison ought to regard both 
the form of the thi'eads and the direction. They are straight, 
this is spiral. They shoot downwards, this points up- 
wards. In the rule and in the exception we equally per* 
ceive design. 

III. A better known parasitical plant is the evergreen 
shrub called the mistletoe. What we have to remark in 
it is a singular instance of compensation. No art has yet 
made these plants take root in the earth. Here, therefore, 
might seem to be a mortal defect in their constitution. Let 
us examine how this defect is made up to them. The seeds 
are endued with an adhesive quality so tenacious, that if 
they be rubbed upon the smooth bark' of almost any tree, 
they will stick to it. And then what follows ? E.oots, 
springing from these seeds, insinuate their fibres into the 
w^oody substance of the tree ; and the event is, that a mis- 
tletoe plant is produced next v/intcr.^‘ Of no other plant 
do the roots refuse to shoot in the ground — of no other 
plant do the seeds possess this adhesive, generative quality 
v/hen applied to the bark of trees. 

IV. Another instance of the compe7tsatory system is in 
the autumnal crocus or meadow-saifron, colchicum aiUum- 
nale. I have pitied this poor plant a thousand times. Its 
blossom rises out of the ground in the most forlorn condi- 
tion possible, without a sheath, a fence, a calyx, or even a 
leaf to protect it ; and that not in the spring, not to be visited 
by summer suns, but under all the disadvantages of the de- 

* Withering’s Botan. Arr.., vol. L, p. 20^, edit. 2. 
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dining year. When Ave come, however, to look more closely 
into the structure of this plant, we find that, instead of its 
being neglected, nature has gone out of her course to pro- 
vide for its security, and to make up to it for ail its defects. 
The seed-vessel, which in other plants is situated within the 
cup of the flower, or just beneath it, in this plant lies buried 
ten or twelve inches under ground, within the bulbous root. 
The tube of the flower, which is seldom more than a few 
tenths of an inch long, in this plant extends down to . the 
root. The styles in all cases reach the seed-vessel ; but it 
is in this, by an elongation unknov/n to any other plant. 
All these singularities contribute to one end. “As this 
plant blossoms late in the year, and probably would not have 
time to ripen its seeds before the access of winter, which 
would destroy them, Providence has contrived its structure 
such, that this important office may be performed at a depth 
in the earth out of reach of the usual effects of frost.”^ That 
is to say, in the autumn nothing is done above ground but 
the business of impregnation ; which is an affair between 
ihe anthersB and the stigmata, and is probably soon over. 
The maturation of the impregnated seed, which in. other 
plants proceeds within a capsule, exposed together with the 
rest of the flow^'er to the open air, is here carried on, and 
during the wdiole wdnter, within the heart, as we may sav, 
of the earth, that is, “ out of the reach of the usual effects 
of frost.” But then a new difficulty presents itself. Seeds, 
though perfected, are known not to vegetate at this depth 
ill the earth. Our seeds, therefore, though so safely lodged, 
would, after all, be lost to the purpose for which ail seeds 
are intended. Lest this should be the case, “ a second ad- 
mirable provision is made to raise them above the surface 
when they are perfected, and to sow them at a proper dis- 
tance,” namely, the germ grows up in the upon a 

fruit-stalk, accompanied with leaves. The ' seeds now, in 
common with tliose of other plants, have the benefit of the 
’^ Withering’s Botan. Arr., vol. J., p. 360 . 
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summer, and are sown upon the surface. The order of 
vegetation externally is this : the plant produces its flowers 
in September ; its leaves and ftuits in the spring following. 

V. I give the account of the diomm muscipvla, an 
extraordinary American plant, as some late authors have 
delated it ; but whether we be yet enough acquainted with 
the plant to bring every part of this account to the test of 
I'epeated and familiar observation, I am unable to say. “ Its 
leaves are jointed, and furnished with two row^s of strong 
prickles ; their surfaces covered with a number of minute 
glands, which secrete a sweet liquor that allures the ap- 
proach of flies. When these parts are touched by the legs 
of dies, the t-wo lobes of the leaf instantly spring up, the 
rows of prickles lock themselves fast together, and squeeze 
the unw'ary animal to death. Here, under a new model, 
we recognize the ancient plan of nature, namely, the rela- 
tion of parts and provisions to one another, to a common 
office, and to the utility of the organized body to which they 
belong. The attracting syrup, the rows of strong prickles, 
their position so as to interlock the joints of the leaves, and, 
what is more than the rest, that singular irritability of their 
surfaces, by which they close at a touch, all bear a con- 
tributory part in producing an efiect, connected either with 
the defence or wdth the nutrition of the plant. 

# Snieilie’s Philosophy of Natural History, vol. L, p. 5. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

m 

THE ELEMENTS, 

When we come to the elements we take leave of oiir 
’nechanics, because we come to those things, of the organi- 
•nation of which, if they be organized, we are confessedly 
ignorant. Tiiis ignorance i^ implied by their name. To 
say the truth, our investiga.tions are stopped long before we 
arrive at this point. But then it is for our comfort to find 
that a knowledge of the constitution of the elements is not 
necessary for us. For instance, as Addison has -well observ 
ed, “ We know icater sufHciently, when we know how to 
boil, how to freeze, how to evaporate, how to make it fresh, 
how to make it run or spout out in what quantity and 
direction we please, without knowing what water is.” The 
observation of this excellent writer has more propriety in it 
now, than it had at the time it was made ; for the consti- 
tution and the constituent parts of water appear in some 
measure to have been lately discovered ; yet it does not, I 
think, appear that we can make any better or greater use 
of water since the discovery, than we did before it. 

We can never think of the elements without reflecting 
upon the number of distinct uses wdiich are consolidated in 
the same substance. The air supplies the lungs, supports 
fire, conveys sound, reflects light, difiuses smells, gives rain, 
wafts ships, bears up birds. vdarog ra Tzavra : tvater, be- 
sides maintaining its own inhabitants, is the universal nour- 
isher of plants, and through them of terrestrial animals ; is 
the basis of their juices and fluids ; dilutes their food ; quench- 
es their thirst ; floats their burdens. Fire warms, dissolves, 
enlightens ; is the great promoter of vegetation and life, .if 
not necessary to the support of both. 

We might enlarge, to almost any length we please, upon 
each of these uses ; but it appears to me sufficient to state 
t hem. The fcw remarks which I j udge it necessary to add , arf', 
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L Air IS essentially difierent ftom earth. There appears 
to he no necessity for an atmosphere’s investing our globe, 
yet it does invest it ; and wef see how many, how various, 
and how important are the purposes which it answers tfi 
every order of animated, not to say of organized bciiigS; 
which are placed upon the terrestrial surface. I think that 
.3very one of these uses will be understood upon the first 
mention of them, except it he that of reflecihig light, which 
may be explained thus : If I had the power of seeing only 
by means of rays coming directly from the sun, whenever i 
turned my back upon the luminary I should find mysell’ in 
darkness. If I had the power of seeing by rejected light, 
yet by means only of light reflected from solid masses, these 
masses wuuld shine indeed, and glisten, but it would be in 
the dark. The hemisphere, the sky, the world, could only 
be illuminated, as it is illuminated, by the light of the sua 
being from all sides, and in every direction, reflected to the 
eye by particles as numerous, as thickly scattered, and as 
wddely diffused, as are those of the air. 

Another general quality of the atmosphere is the powei 
of evaporating fluids. The adjustment ofthis quality to oui 
use is seen in its action upon the sea. In the sea, water and 
salt are mixed together most intimately ; yet the atmosphere 
raises the water and leaves the salt. Pure and fresh as drops 
of rain descend, they are collected from brine. If evapora- 
tion be solution — which seems to be probable — then the air 
dissolves the water, and not the salt. Upon whatever it be 
founded, the distinction is critical : so much so, .that when 
we attempt to imitate the process by art, we must regulate 
f)Ur distillation with great care and nicety, or, together with 
the water, we get the bitterness, or at least the distasteful- 
ncss of the marine substance ; and, after ail, it is owing tc 
this original elective power in the air, that can effect the 
separation which we wish, by any art or means whatever. 

By evaporation, water is carried up into the air ; by the 
converse of evaporation, it falls down upon the earth And 
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how does it fall ? J^ot by the clouds being all at once re- 
converted into water, and descending like a sheet ; not in 
rushing down in columns from a spout ; but in moderate 
drops, as from a colander Our watering-pots are made to 
imitate showers of rain. Yet, a priori, I should have thought 
either of the tw’o former methods more likely to have taken 
place than the last. 

By respiration, daine, putrefaction, air is rendered unfit 
foi the support of animal life. By the constant operation of 
these corrupting principles, the whole atmosphere, if there 
Were no restoring causes, w'ould come at length to be de- 
prived of its necessary degree of purity. Some of these causes 
seem to have been discovered, and their efficacy ascertained 
by experiment ; and so far as the discovery has proceeded, it 
opens to us a beautiful and a wonderful economy. Vegeta- 
lion proves to be one of them. A sprig of mint, corked up 
with a small portion of foul air and placed in the light, renders 
it again capable of supporting light or flame. Here, there' 
fore, is a constant circulation of benefits maintained between 
the two great provinces of organized nature. The plant 
purifies what the animal has poisoned ; in return, the con- 
taminated air is more than ordinarily nutritious to the plant. 
Agitation loiih water turns out to be another of these resto- 
ratives. The foulest air, shaken in a bottle with water for a 
sufficient length of time, recovers a great degree of its purity. 
Here then, again, allowing for the scale upon which nature 
works, we see the salutary efiects of storms and tempests. 
The yeasty weaves wdiich confound the heaven and the sea, 
are doing the very thing wliich was done in the bottle. 
Nothing can be of greater importance to the living creation, 
than the salubrity of their atmosphere. It ought to recon- 
cile us, therefore, to these agitations of the elements, of which 
we sometimes deplore the consequences, to know^ that the^ 
tend powerfully to restore to the air that purity which so 
many causes are constantly impairing, 

II. In . water, what ought not a little to he admired, are 
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tliose negative qualities wliicli constitute its puriVy. Hat! 
it been vinous, or oleaginous, or acid — had tiie sea been filied, 
or the rivers bowed with wine or milk, iish, constituied as 
they are, must have died ; plants, constituted as they are, 
would have withered ; the lives of animals which leed upon 
plants must have perished. Its very ind'pidity, which k 
one of those negative qualities, renders it the best of all men- 
strua. Having no taste of its own, it becomes the sincere 
vehicle of every other. Had there been a taste in water, 
be it what it might, it would have infected every thing we 
ate or drank, with an importunate repetition of the same 
flavor. 

Another thing in this element not less to be admired, is 
the constant round which it travels ; and by wliicli, with- 
out sufTering either adulteration or waste, it is coiitirmall) 
offering itself to the wants of the habitable globe. From the 
sea are exhaled those vapors which form the clouds : these 
clouds descend in showers, which penetrating into the crevi- 
ces of the hills, supply springs ; which springs ffow in littlo 
streams into the valleys, and there uniting, become rivers ; 
which rivers, in return, feed tlie ocean. So there is an inces- 
sant circulation of the same fluid ; and not one drop proba- 
bly more or less now than there was at the creation. A par- 
ticle of water takes its departure from the surface of the sea, 
in order to fulhi certain important offices to the earth ; and 
having executed the service which was assigned to it, returns 
to the bosom which it left. 

Some have thought that we have too much water upon 
the globe, the sea occupying above three-quarters of its whole 
surface. But the expanse of ocean, immense as it is, may 
be no more than sufficient to fertilize the earth. Or, inde- 
p'endently of this reason, I know not wh^’' the sea may not 
have as good a right to its place as the land. It may pro- 
portioriably support as many inhabitants — minister to as large 
an aggregate of enjoyment. The land only abbrds a liabita- 
ble surface ; the sea is habitable to a great depth.. 
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III. Of fire, we have said that it The only 

idea prohahly which this term raised in the reader’s mind, 
was that of fire melting metals, resins, and some other snh- 
Btances, fluxing ores, running glass, and assisting us in many 
of our operations, chemical or culinary. Now these are only 
uses of an occasional kind, and' give us a very imperfect no- 
tion of what fire does for us. The grand importance of this ' 
dissolving po-wer, the great office indeed of fire in the econo- 
my of nature, is keeping things in a state of solution, that 
is to say, in a state of fluidity. Were it not for the presence 
of heat, or of a certain degree of it, all fluids would be frozen. 
The ocean itself would be a quarry of ice ; universal nature 
stffi and dead. 

We see, therefore, that the elements bear not only a strict > 
relation to the constitution of organized bodies, but a relation 
to each other. Water could not perform its office to the 
earth without air ; nor exist as water, without fire. 

lY. Of light, whether w^e regard it as of the same sub- 
stance with fire, or as a different substance, it is altogether 
superfluous to expatiate upon the use.. No man disputes it. 
The observations, therefore, which I shall offer, respect that 
little which we seem to know of its constitution. 

Light travels from the sun at the rate of tw^elve millions 
of miles in a minute. Urged by such a velocity, with what 
force must its particles drive against — I will not say the eye, 
the tenderest of animal substances — ^but every substance, 
animate or inanimate, wffiich stands in its way ! It might 
seem to be a force sufficient to shatter to atoms the hard- 
est bodies. 

How then is this effect, the consequence of such prodig- 
ious velocity, guarded against ? By a proportionable mi- 
nuteness of the particles of which light is composed. It. is 
impossible for the human mind to imagine to itself any thing 
so small as a particle of light. But this extreme exility, 
though difficult to conceive, it is easy to prove. A drop of 
tallow, expended in the wick of a farthing candle shall send 
21 ^ 
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forth rays sufficient to fill a hemisphere of a mile diameter , 
and to fill it so full of these rays, that an aperture not larger 
than the pupil of an eye, wherever it he placed within the 
hemisphere, shall be sure to receive some of them. What 
hoods of light are continually poured from the sun, we can 
not estimate ; but the immensity of the sphei^e which is filled 
with particles, even if it reached no further than the orbit of 
the earth, we can in some sort compute ; and w^e have rea- 
son to believe, that throughout this whole region, the parti- 
cles of light lie, in latitude at least, near to one another. The 
spissitude of the sun’s rays at the earth is such, that the 
number which falls upon a burning-glass of an inch diame- 
ter is sufficient, wiien concentrated, to set wood on fire. 

The tenuity and the velocity of particles of light, aB 
ascertained by separate observations, may be said to be pro- 
portioned to each other; both surpassing our utmost stretch 
of comprehension, but proportioned. And it is this propor- 
tion alone which converts a tremendous element into a wel- 
come visitor. 

It has been observed to me by a learned friend, as hav- 
ing often struck bis mind, that if light had been made by a 
common artist, it w’ould have been of one uniform color ; 
whereas, by its present composition, we have that variety of 
colors which is of such infinite use to us for the distinguish- 
ing of objects — which adds so much to the beauty of the 
earth, and augments the stock of our innocent pleasures. 

With which may be joined another reflection, namely, 
that considering light as compounded of rays of seven difler- 
ent colors — of which there can he no doubt, because it can 
be resolved into these rays by simply passing it through a 
prism — ^the constituent parts must be well mixed and blended 
together to produce a fluid so clear and colorless as a beam 
of light is, when received from the sun. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

ASTEONOMY.^J^ 

My opinion of Astronomy has always been, that it is noi 
the best medium through which to prove the agency of an 
intelligent Creator ; but that, this being proved, it shows, 
1/eyond all other sciences, the magnificence of his operations. 
The mind which is once convinced, it raises to sublimcr 
views of the Deity than any other subject affords ; but it is 
not so well adapted as some other subjects are to the pur- 
pose of argument. We are destitute of the means of exam- 
ining the constitution of the heavenly .bodies. The very 
simplicity of their appearance is against them. We see 
nothing but bright points, luminous circles, or the phases of 
spheres reflecting the light which falls upon them. Now 
we deduce design from relation, aptitude, and correspond- 
ence Qi 2 ^CLrts. Some degree, therefore, of comjolexity is nec- 
essary to render a subject fit for this species of argument. 
But the heavenly bodies do not, except perhaps in the in- 
stance of Saturn’s ring, present themselves to our observation 
as compounded of parts at all. This, which may be a per- 
fection in them, is a disadvantage to us as inquirers after 
tlieir nature. They do not come within our mechanics. 

And what we say of their forms, is true of their motiom. 
Their motions are carried on without any sensible interme- 
diate apparatus ; whereby we are cut off from one prin- 
cipal ground of argumentation — analogy. We have nothing 
wherewith to compare, them — no invention, no discovery, no 
operation or resource of art, which, in this respect, resem- 
bles them. Even those things which are made to imitate 
and represent them, such as orreries, planetaria, celestial 

* For the articles of this chapter marked with an asterisk, I am 
indebted to some obliging communications received, through the hands 
of the Lcrd Bishop of Elphin, from the Eev. J. Brinkley, M. A., An- 
drews Professor of Astronomy m the University of Dublin. • 
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glolDCs, etc., bear no affinity to tliem, in the cause and prin- 
ciple by which their motions are actuated. I can assign for 
this difference a reason of utility, namely, a reason why, 
though the action of terrestrial bodies upon each other be, in 
almost all cases, through the intervention of solid or fluid 
substances, yet central attraction docs not operate in this 
manner. It was necessary that the intervals between the 
planetary orbs should be devoid of any inert matter, eithf=-jr 
fluid or solid, because such an intervening substance would, 
by its resistance, destroy those very motions which attrac- 
tion is employed to preserve. This may bo a final cause oi 
the diflerence ; but still the difference destroys the analogy. 

Our ignorance,, moreover, of the sensitive natures by 
which other planets are inhabited, necessarily keeps from us 
the knowledge of numberless utilities, relations, and subser- 
viences, which we perceive upon our own globe. 

After all, the real subject of admiration is, that we un- 
derstand so much of astronomy as we do. That an animal 
confined to the surface of one of the planets, bearing a less 
proportion to it than the smallest microscopic insect does to 
the plant it lives upon — that this little, busy, inquisitive 
jjreature, by the use of senses which were given to it for its 
domestic necessities, and by means of the assistance of those 
senses which it has had the art to procure, should have been 
enabled to observe the whole system of worlds to which its 
o'wm belongs and the changes of place of the immense globes 
which compose it, and with such accuracy as to mark out 
beforehand the situation in the heavens in which they will 
be found at any future point of time ; and that these bodies, 
after sailing tlu-ough regions of void and trackless space, 
shoulil arrive at the place where they were expected, not 
within a minute, but within a few seconds of a minute, of 
the time prefixed and predicted : all this is wonderful, 
whether we refer our admiration to the constancy of Ihe 
heaveruy motions themselves, or to the perspicacity and pre- 
cision with which they have been noticed by mankind. 
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Nor is this the whole, nor indeed the chief part of what 
astronomy teaches. By hririging reason to hear upon obser- 
vation, the acutest reasoning upon the exactest observation, 
the astronomer has been able, out of the “mystic dance,” 
and the confusion — ^for such it is — under which the motions 
of the heavenly bodies present themselves to the eye of a 
mere gazer upon the skies, to elicit their order and their real 
paths. 

Our knowledge, therefore, of astronomy is admirable, 
though imperfect ; and, amid the confessed desiderata and 
desideranda which impede our investigation of the wisdom 
of the Deity in these the grandest of his works, there are to 
be found, in the phenomena, ascertained circumstances and 
laws sufficient to indicate an intellectual agency in three of 
its principal operations, namely, in choosing, in determining, 
in regulating ; in choosing, out of a boundless variety of sup- 
positions which were equally possible, that which is bene- 
ficial ; in detemvining what, left to itself, had a thousand 
chances against conveniency, for one in its favor ; in regu- 
lating subjects, as to quantity and degree, wdiich, by their 
nature, were unlimited with respect to either. It will be 
our business to offer, under each of these heads, a few instan- 
ces, such as best admit of a popular explication. 

L Among proofs of choice, one is, fixing the source ol 
light and heat in the centre of the system. The sun is 
ignited and luminous ; the planets, which move round him, 
are cold and dark. There seems to he no antecedent neces- 
sity for this order. The sun might have been an opaque 
mass ; some one, or two, or more, or any, or all the jdanets, 
globes of fire. There is nothing in, the nature of the heav* 
cniy bodies wdiich requires that those which are stationary 
should be on fire, that those which move should be cold ; 
for, in fact, comets are bodies on fire, or at least capable of 
the most intense heat, yet revolve round a centre ; nor does 
ibis order obtain between the primary planets and their sec- 
ondaries, which are all opaque. When we consider, there- 
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fore, that the sun is one ; that the planets going round it aie 
at least seven ; that it is indifferent to their nature which 
are luminous and which are opaque ; and also in what order, 
with respect to each other, these two kinds of bodies are dis' 
posed, we may judge of the improbability of the present 
arrangement taking place by chance. 

li, by way of accounting for the state in which we find 
he solar system, it be alleged — and this is one among the 
guesses of those who reject an intelligent Creator — that the 
planets themselves are only cooled or cooling masses, and 
were once like the sun, many thousand times hotter than red 
hot iron; then it follows, that the sun also himself must be 
in his progress towards growing cold, which puts an end to 
the possibility of his having existed as he is from eternity. 
This consequence arises out of the hypothesis with still more 
certainty, if we make a part of it what the philosophers who 
maintain it nave usually taught, that the planets were orig- 
inally masses of matter, struck off' in a state of fusion from 
the body of the sun by the percussion of a comet, or by a 
shock from some other cause with which we are not ac- 
quainted; for if these masses, partaking of the nature and 
substance of the sun’s body, have in process of time lost their 
heat, that body itself, in time likewise, no matter in how 
much longer time, must lose its heat also, and therefore he 
incapable of an eternal duration .in the state in which we 
see it, either for the time to come, or the time past. 

The preference of the present to any other mode of dis- 
tributing luminous and opaque bodies, I take to be evident. 
It requires more astronomy than I am able to lay before the 
reader to show, in its particulars, what would he the effect 
to the system, of a dark body at the centre and one of the 
planets being luminous; hut I think it manifest, without 
either plates or calculation, first, that supposing the necos- 
sary proportion of magnitude between the central and the 
revolving bo^es to be preserved, the ignited planet would 
Qot be sufficient to illuminate and warm the rest of the sys- 


tern ; secondly, that its light and heat would ho imparted to 
the other planets much more irregularly than light and heat 
are now received from the sun. 

(*) 11. Another thing, in which a choice appears to he 
exercised, and in which, among the possibilities out of which 
the choice was to be made, the number of those which were 
wrong bore an infinite proportion to the number of those 
which were right, is in what geometricians call the axis of 
rotation. This matter I v*dll endeavor to explain. The 
earth, it is well known, is not an exact globe, but an oblate 
spheroid, something like an orange. Now the axes of rota- 
tion, or the diameters upon wdrich such a body may be made 
to turn round, ^xre as many as can be drawn tiu'ough its centre 
to opposite points upon its whole surface ; but of these axes 
none are iicrmancnt, except either its shortest diameter, that 
is, that which passes through the heart of the orange from 
the place where the stalk is inserted into it,* and wdiich is 
but one ; or its longest diameters, at right angles with the 
former, which must all terminate in the single circumference 
which goes round the thickest part of the orange. The 
shortest diameter is that upon which in fact the earth turns, 
and it is, as the reader sees, what it ought to be, a perma- 
nent axis ; whereas, had blind chance, had a casual impulse, 
had a stroke or push at random set the earth a spinning, 
the odds were infinite but that they had sent it round upon a 
wrong axis. And what would have been the consequence ? 
The difierence bet\veen a permanent axis and another axis 
is' this : when a spheroid in a state of rotatory motion gets 
upon a permanent axis, it keeps there ; it remains steady 
and faithful to its position ; its poles preserve their direction 
with respect to the plane and to the centre of its orbit; 
but while it turns upon an axis which is not permanent— 
and the number of those we have seen infinitely exceeds the 
number of the other — it is always liable to shift and vacli* 
late from one axis to another, with a coiTespondiiig change 
in the inclination of its poles. Therefore, if a planet once 
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set off revolving upon any otlier than its shortest, or one of 
its longest axes, the poles on its surface would keep perpet- 
ually changing, and it never would attain a permanent axis 
of rotation. The eflect of this unfixediiess and iiistability 
would be, that the equatorial parts of the earth might be- 
come the polar, or the polar the equatorial, to the utter 
destruction of plants and animals which are not capable of 
interchanging their situations, but are respectively adapted 
to their own. As to ourselves, instead of rejoicing in our 
temperate zone, and annually preparing for the moderate 
vicissitude, or rather the agreeable succession of seasons 
wiiich w^e experience and expect, w^e might come to be lock- 
ed up in the ice and darkness of the arctic circle, wdth bodies 
neither inured to its rigors, nor provided W'dth shelter or de* 
fence against them. Nor would it be much better if the 
trepidation of our pole, taking an opposite course, should 
place us under the heats of a vertical sun. But if it w^ould 
fare so ill with the human inhabitant, who can live under 
greater varieties of latitude than any other animal, still more 
noxious w^ould this translation of climate have proved to life 
in the rest of the creation, and most perhaps of all in 
plants. The habitable earth and its beautiful variety might 
have been destroyed by a simple mischance in the axis of 
rotation 

{*) III. All this, liow^ever, proceeds upon a supposition 
of the earth having been formed at first an oblate spheroid. 
There is another supposition ; and perhaps our limited infor- 
mation will not enable us to decide between them. The 
second supposition is, that the earth, being a mixed mass 
somewdiat fluid, look, as it might do, its present form by the 
joiiil action of the mutual gravitation of its parts and its 
rotatory motion. This, as w^e have said, is a point in the 
history of the earth w^hich our observations are not sufficient 
to determine. For a very small depth below the surface, 
but extremely small — less, perhaps, than an eight-thousandth 
oart, compared with the depth of the centre, we find vestk 
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ges of ancient iluidity. But this fluidity must have gone 
down niany hundred times further than we can penetrate, to 
enable the earth to talce its present oblate form ; and whether 
any traces of this kind exist to that depth, we are ignorant. 
Calculations were made a few years ago, of the mean density 
of the earth, by comparing the force of its attraction with the 
force of attraction of a rock of granite, the hulk of which 
could he ascertained ; and the upshot of the calculation was, 
that the earth upon an average, through its whole sphere; 
has twice the density of granite, or above five times that oi 
water. Therefore it cannot be a hollow shell, as some have 
formerly supposed ; nor can its internal parts be occupied 
by central fiix\ or by water. The solid parts must greatly 
exceed the fluid parts ; and the probability is, that it is a 
solid mass throughout, composed of substances more ponder- 
ous the deeper we go. Nevertheless, w^e may conceive the 
present face of the earth to have originated from the revolu- 
tion of a sphere covered by a surface of a compound mixture ; 
the fluid and solid parts separating, as the surface becomes 
quiescent. Here then comes in the moderating hand of the 
Creator. If the water had exceeded its present proportion, 
even but by a trifling quantity, compared with the whole 
globe, all the land would have been covered; had there 
been much less than there is, there would not have been 
enough to fertilize the continent. Had the exsiccation been 
progressive, such as we may suppose to have been produced 
by an evaporating heat, ho\Y came it to stop at the point at 
which -we see it? Why did it not stop sooner ; why at ail ? 
The mandate of the Deity will account for this; nothing 
else will. 

lY. Or CENTRIPETAL FORCES. By virtue of the simplest 
law’* that can be imagined, namely, that a body continues in 
the state in which it is, wdiether of motion or rest ; and, if 
in motion, goes on in the line in which it was proceeding, 
and with the same velocity, unle^^ there be some cause 
change : by virtue, I say, of this law% it come? to pass — what 
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aiay appear to be a strange consequence^ — that cases arise 
in which attraction, incessantly drawing a body toAvards a 
centre, never brings, nor ever will bring, the body to that 
centre, but beep it in eternal circulation round it. If it 
were possible to fire ofl' a cannon-ball with a velocity of live 
miles in a second, and the resistance of the air could be taken 
aAvay, the cannon-ball would for ever Avheel round the earth 
instead of falling down upon it. This is the principle which 
sustains the heavenly motions. The Deity having appoint** 
ed this law to matter — than Avhich, as we have said before, 
no law could be more simple — has turned it to a wonderful 
account in constructing planetary systems. 

The actuating cause in these systems, is an attraction 
which varies reciprocally as the square of the distance : that 

is, at double the distance it has a quarter of the force ; at half 
the distance, four times the strength, and so on. Isow, con- 
cerning this law of variation, Ave have three things to ob- 
serve : first, that attraction, for any thing we know about it, 
Avas just as capable of one laAv of variation as of another ; 
secondly, that out of an infiiiiie number of possible laws, 
those which were admissible for the purpose of supporting 
the heavenly motions, lay Avilhin certain narrow limits ; 
thirdly, that of the admissible law's, or those Avhich come 
within the limits prescribed, the law that actually prevails 
is the most benefcial. So far as these propositions can ho 
made out, we may be said, I think, to prove choice and reg- 
Illation: choice, out of boundless A^ariety; and regulation 
of that which, by its own nature, Avas, in respect of the prop- 
erly regulated, indiflereiit and indefinite. 

1. First, then, attraction, for any thing Ave know about 

it, was originally iiidiflerent to all laAvs of variation depend- 
ing upon change of distance, that is, just as susceptible of 
one law as of another. It might have been the same at all 
distances ; it might have iricreftsed as the distance increased ; 
or it might have diminished with the increase of the dis- 
tance, yet in ten thousand difierent proportions from the 
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present it might have followed no stated law at all. If 
attraction be what Cotes, with many other Newtonians, 
thought it to be, a primordial property of matter, not de- 
pendent upon or traceable to any other material cause ; 
then, by the very nature and definition of a primordial prop- 
erty, it stood indifiierent to all laws. If it be the agency of 
something immaterial, then also, for any thing we know of 
it, it was indificrent to all laws. If the revolution of bodies 
round a centre depend upon vortices, neither are these lim- 
ited to one law more than another. 

There is, I know, an account given of attraction which 
should seem, in its very cause, to assign to it the law wdiich 
we hnd it to observe ; and which, therefore, makes that law 
a law not of choice, but of necessity : and it is the account 
which ascribes attraction to an emaiiaiion from the attract- 
ing body. It is probable that the influence of such an em- 
anation will be proportioned to the spissitude of the rays of 
which it is composed ; which spissitude, supposing the rays 
to issue ill right lines on ail sides from a point, will be re- 
ciprocally as the square of the distance. The mathematics 
of this solution we do not call in question : the question with 
us is, %vliethcr there he any suflicient reason for believing 
that attraction is produced by an emanation. For my part, 
I am totally at a loss to comprehend how particles stream- 
ing a centre should draw a body ioicards it. The im- 
pulse, if impulse it be, is all the other way. Nor shall we 
find less diflicuity in conceiving a conflux of particles, in- 
cessantly flowing to a centre, and carrying down all bodies 
along wdth it, that centre also itself being in a state of rapid 
motion through absolute space ; for by wdiat source is the 
stream fed, or what becomes of the accumulation ? Add 
to which, that it seems to imply a contrariety of properties, 
to suppose an ethereal fluid to act, but not to resist; pow- 
erful enough to carry down bodies with great force towards 
a centre, yet, inconsistently with the nature of inert matter, 
powerless and perfectly yielding with respect to the motions 
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vvliicli result from the projectile impulse. By calculations 
drawn from ancient notices of eclipses of the moon, we can 
prove that, if such a fluid exist at all, its resistance has 
had no sensible efiect upon the moon’s motion for two thou- 
sand five hundred years. The truth is, that except this one 
circumstance of the variation of the attracting force at differ- 
ent distances agreeing with the variation of the spissitude, 
there is no reason whatever to support the hypothesis of an 
emanation ; and there are, as it seems to me, almost insu 
perable reasons against it. 

{*) II. Our second proj^osition is, that while the possi- 
ble laws of variation were infinite, the achnissihle laws, oi 
the laws compatible with the preservation of the system, lie 
within narrow limits. If the attracting force had varied 
according to any direct law of the distance, let it have been 
what it would, great destruction and confusion vrould have 
taken place. The direct simple proportion of the distance 
would, it is true, have produced an ellipse ; but the per- 
turbing forces would have acted wfith so much advantage 
as to be continually changing the dimensions of the ellipse 
in a manner inconsistent wfith our terrestrial creation. For 
instance, if the planet Saturn, so large and so remote, had 
attracted the earth, both in proportion to the quantity of 
matter contained in it, which it does, and also in any pro- 
portion to its distance, that is, if it had pulled the harder 
for being the further off, instead of the reverse of it, it would 
have dragged out of its course the globe which wq inhabit, 
and have perplexed its motions to a degree incompatible 
with our security, our enjoyments, and probably our exist- 
ence. Of the inverse laws,^if the centripetal force had 
changed as the cube of the distance, or in any higher pro- 
portion ; that is — for I speak to the unlearned — if, at double 
the distance, the attractive force had been diminished to an 
eighth part, or to less than that, the consequence would have 
been, that the planets, if they once began to approach the 
sun, w^ould have fallen into his body ; if they once though 
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by ever so little, increased their distance from the centre, 
would for ever have receded from it. The laws, therefore: 
of attraction, by which a system of revolving bodies couh! 
be uphoiden in their motions, lie within narrow limits, com* 
pared with the possible laws. I much underrate the re- 
striction, when I say that, in a scale of a mile, they are 
confined to an inch. All direct ratios of the distance ' are 
exci tided, on account of danger from perturbing forces all 
reciprocal ratios, except what lie beneath the cube of the 
distance, by the demonstrable consequence, that every the 
least change of distance would, under the operation of such 
laws, have been fatal to the repose and order of the sj^stem. 
We do not know, that is, we seldom reflect, how interested 
we are in this matter. Small irregularities may he en- 
dured ; but changes within these limits being allowed for, 
the permanency of our ellipse is a question of life and death’ 
to our whole sensitive w^oiid. 

(*) III. That the subsisting law of attraction falls with- 
in the limits which utility requires, when these limits hear 
so small a proportion to the range of possibilities upon which 
chance might equally have cast it, is not, with any appear- 
ance of reason, to be accounted for by any other cause than 
a regulation proceeding from a designing mind. But our 
next proposition carries the matter somewhat further. We 
say, in the third place, that out of the different laws which 
lie within the limits of admissible laws, the best is made 
choice of ; that there are advantages in this particular law 
which cannot be demonstrated to belong to any other law : 
and concerning some of which, it can he demonstrated that 
they do not belong to any other. 

L While this law prevails between all particles of 
matter, the tmited attraction of a sphere composed of that 
matter observes the same law. This property of the law is 
.necessary to render it applicable to a system composed of 
spheres, but it is a property which belongs to no other law 
of attraction that is admissible. The law of variation oi 
22* 
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the united attraction is in no other case the same as the la w 
of .attraction- of each particle, one case excepted, and that 
is of the attraction varying' directly as the distance ; the 
incoBveniency of which law, in other respects, we have 
already noticed. 

We may follow- this regulation somewhat further, and 
still more strikingly perceive that it proceeded from a de* 
signing mind. A law hotlr admissible and convenient Was 
requisite. In what way is the law of the attracting globes 
ohtained ? Astronomical ohservations and terrestrial exper- 
iments show that the attraction of the globes of the system 
is made .up of the attraction of their parts; the attraction 
of each globe being compounded of the attractions of its 
parts. Now the admissible and convenient law which 
exists could not he ohtained in a system of bodies gravitat- 
‘ing by the united gravitation of their parts, unless each 
particle of matter were attracted by a force varying by one 
particular law, namely, varying inversely as the square oi 
the distance ; for, if the action of the particles be according 
to any other law whatever, the admissible and convenient 
law which is adopted could not be obtained. Here, then, 
are clearly shown, regulation and design. A law both atb 
missible and convenient was to be obtained ; the mode 
chosen for obtaining that law was by making each particle 
of matter act. After this choice was made, then farther 
attention was to be given to each particle of matter, and 
one, and one only particular law of action to be assigned to 
it. No other law would have answered the purpose in- 
tended. 

(*) 2. All systems must be liable to . fertiirhatiom. 
And therefore, to guard against these perturbations, or 
rather to guard against their running to destructive lengths, 
is perhaps the strongest evidence of care and foresight that 
can be given.. Now we are able to demonstrate of our law 
of attraction— what can be demonstrated of no other, and 
what qualifies the dangers which arise from cross hut una-' 
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voidable infiiiences — that the action of the parts of our 
system upon one another will not cause permanently in- 
creasing irregularities, but merely periodical or vibratory 
ones ; that is, they will come to a limit and then go back 
again. This we can demonstrate only of a system in which 
the fallowing properties concur, namely, that the force shall 
be inversely as the square of the distance; the masses of 
tlie revolving bodies small, compared wdth that of the body 
at the centre ; the orbits not much inclined to one another ; 
and their eccentricity little. In such a system the grand 
points are secure. The mean distances and periodic times, 
upon which depend our temperature and the regularity oi 
our year, are constant. The eccentricities, it is true, will 
still vary ; hut so slowly, and to so small an extent, as to 
produce no inconvenieiicy from fluctuation of temperature 
and season. The same as to the obliquity of the planes of 
the orbits. For instance, the inclination of the ecliptic to 
the equator will never change above two degrees, out of 
ninety, and that -will require many thousand years in per- 
forming. 

It has been rightly also remarked, that if the great plan- 
ets Jupiter and Saturn had moved in lower spheres, their 
influences would have had much more effect as to disturb- 
ing the planetary motions than they now have. While thf?y 
revolve at so great distances from the rest, they act almost 
equally on the sun and on the inferior j>lanets ; wdiich has 
nearly the same consequence as not acting at all upon 
either. 

If it be said, that the planets might have been sent round 
the sun in exact circles, in which case, no change of dis- 
tance from the centre taking place, the law of variation ol 
the attracting power would have never come in question, 
one law would have served as well as another ; an answer 
to the scheme may be drawn from the consideration of these 
same perturbing forces. The system retaining in other re- 
spects its present constitution, though the planets had been 
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at first sent round in exact circular orbits, they could not 
have kept them ; and if the law of attraction had not been 
what it is, or at least, if the prevailing law had transgressed 
the limits above assigned, every evagation would have been 
fatal : the planet once drawn, as drawn it necessarily must 
have been, out of its course, would have wandered in end- 
less error. 

V. What we have seen in the law of the centripetal 
force, namely, a choice guided by views of utility, and a 
choice of one law out of thousands which might equally 
have taken place, we see no less in ih.Qfigitres of the plan- 
etary orbits. It was not enough to fix the law of the cen ■ 
tripetal force, though by the wisest choice ; for even under 
that law, it was still competent to the planets to have moved 
in paths possessing so great a degree of eccentricity as, in 
the course of every revolution, to be brought, very near to 
the sun, and carried awny to immense distances from him. 
The comets actually move in orbits of this sort; and had 
the planets done so, instead of going round in orbits nearly 
circular, the change from one extremity of temperature to 
another must, in ours at least, have destroyed every animal 
and plant upon its surface. JSTow, the distance from the 
centre at which a planet sets off and the absolute force of at- 
traction at that distance being fixed, the figure of its orbit — 
it being a circle, or nearer to, or further off from a circle, 
namely, a rounder or a longer oval — depends upon two 
things, the velocity with wiiich, and the direction in which the 
planet is projected. And these, in order to produce a right 
result, must be both brought within certain narrow limits. 
One, and only one velocity, united with one and only one 
direction, will produce a peifect circle. And the velocity 
must be near to this velocity, and the direction also near to 
this direction, to produce orbits such as the planetary orbits 
are, nearly circular ; that is, ellipses with small eccentrici- 
ties. The velocity and the direction must both be right. If 
the velocity be w^rong, no direction wdll cure the error; if 
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the direction be in any considerable degree oblique, no veloc- 
ity will produce the orbit required. Take, for example, the 
attraction of gravity at the surface of the earth. The force 
of that attraction being what it is, out of all the degrees of 
V£‘]ocity, swdft and slow, -with which a ball might be sliot 
eif none would answer the purpose of which we are speak- 
ing but what was nearly that of five miles in a second. If 
it w’-ere less than that, the body would not get round at all, 
but wwld come to the ground ; if it were in any considera- 
ble degree more than that, the body avouM take one of those 
eccentric courses, those long ellipses, of which w^e have no- 
ticed the inconveniency. If the velocity reached, the rate of 
seven miles in a second, or went beyond that, the ball would 
fly oir from the earth and never be heard of more. In like 
manner with respect to the clirectio7i: out of the innumer- 
able angles in which the ball might be sent ofl^^ — I mean 
angles formed Avith a line drawn to the centre — none would 
serve but what was nearly a right one. Out of the various 
directions in Avhich the cannon might be pointed, upwards 
and dowiiAA’^ards, every one would fail but what was exactly 
or nearly horizontal. The same thing holds true of the 
planets ; of our oAvn among the rest. We are entitled there- 
fore to ask, and to urge the question, Why did the projectile 
velocity and projectile direction of the earth happen to be 
nearly those Avhich Avould retain it in a circular' form ? Why 
not one of the infinite number of velocities, one of the infi- 
nite number of directions, A\diich wuuld have made it ap- 
proach much nearer to, or recede much further from the 
sun ? 

The planets going round, all in the same direction, and 
all nearly in the same plane, afforded to Buflbn a ground for 
asserting, that they had all been shivered from the sun by 
tbe same stroke of a comet, and by that stroke projected into 
their present orbits. IsfoAV, besides that this is to attribute 
to chance the fortunate concurrence of velocity and directicn 
wdiich AA^e liaA’c been here noticing, the hypotliesis, as I ap 
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preliend, is inconsistent witli tlie pliysical laws by whicb. tlif 
heavenly motions are governed. If the planets were struck 
off from tbe surfiice of the sun, they would return to the 
surface of the sun again. . Nor will this difficulty be got rid 
of by supposing that the same violent blow which shattered 
the sun’s surface, and separated large fragments from it, 
pushed the sun himself out of his place ; for the consequence 
of this would he, that the sun and system of shattered frag* 
ments would Lave a progressive motion, which indeed may 
possibly be the case with our system ; but then each frag- 
ment would, ill every revolution, return to the surface of 
the sun again. The hypothesis is also contradicted by the 
vast diffierence which subsists between the diameters of the 
planetary orbits. The distance of Saturn from the sun, to 
say nothing of the Georgium Sidus, is nearly five-and-twenty 
times that of Mercury ; a disparity which it seems impossh 
ble to reconcile with Buffon’s scheme. Bodies starting from 
the same place, with whatever dilFerence of direction or 
velocity they set oil; could not have been found at these dif- 
ferent distances from the centre, still retaining their nearly 
circular orbits. They must have been carried to their proper 
distances before they were projected. 

To conclude — in astronomy, the great thing is to raise 
the imagination to the subject, and that oftentimes in oppo- 

wo suppose the matter of the system to he acciirnulaxed in 
the centre by its gravity, no mechanical principles, with the assistance 
of this power of gravity, could separate the vast mass into such parts 
as the sun and planets; and after carrying them to their different 
distances, project them in their several directions, preserving still the 
quality of action and reaction, or the state of the centre of gravity oi 
the system. Such an exquisite structure of things could only arise 
from the contrivance an I powerful influences of an intelligent, free, 
and most potent agent. The same powers, therefore, which at pres- 
ent govern the material universe, and conduct its various motions, are 
very different from those which were necessary to have piV'diiced it 
irom nothing, or to have disposed it in the admirable form in which 
it now proceeds.” — Maclaurin’s Mcoirit of Newton's Philosophic^ p 
407, edit. 3. 
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sition to tbe impression made upon tlie senses. An illusion, 
sbr example, must be gotten over, arising from tlie distance 
at wliich we view the heavenly bodies ; namely, the apparent 
sloivness ol their motions. The moon shall take some hours 
in getting half a yard from a star which it touched. A 
motion so deliberate, we may think easily guided. But what 
is the fact? ihe moon, in fact, is all this while driving 
through the heavens at the rate of considerably more than 
two thousand miles in an hour ; which is more than double 
that with which a ball is shot off from the mouth of a can- 
non. Yet is this prodigious I’apidity as much under govern- 
ment as if the planet proceeded ever so slowly, or were con- 
ducted ill its course inch by inch. It is also ditFicult to bring 
the imagination to conceive— what yet, to judge tolerably 
of the matter, it is necessary to conceive — how loos^, if w^e 
may so express it, the heavenly bodies are. Enormous 
globes held by nothing, conlmed by nothing, are turned into 
free and boundless space, each to seek its course by the vir- 
tue of an invisible principle ; but a principle, one, common, 
and the same in all, and ascertainable. To preserve such 
bodies from being lost, from running together in heaps, from 
hindering and distracting one another’s motions, in a degree 
inconsistent with any continuing order ; that is, to cause them 
to form planetary systems — systems that, when formed, can 
be upheld ; and more especiali}^ systems accommodated to 
the organized and sensitive natures which the planets sus- 
tain, as we know' to be the case, where alone w'e can know 
what the case is, upon our earth : all this requires an in- 
telligent interposition, because it can be demonstrated con- 
ccrning it, that it requires an adjustment of force,, distance, 
direction, and velocity, out of the reach of chance to have 
produced — an arijustment, in its view to utility, similar to 
that which we see in ten thousand subjects of nature wiiicli 
are nearer to us, but in po'vver, and in the extent of space 
through which that power is exerted, stupendous. 

But many of the heavenly bodies, as the sun and fixed 
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stars, are stationary. Their rest must be the effect of aii 
abseuce or of an equilibrium of attractions. It proves also, 
that a projectile impulse was originally given to some of the 
heavenly bodies, and not to others. But further, if attrac- 
tion act at ail distances, there can only be one quiescent 
centre of gra^nty in the universe ; and ail bodies whatever 
must be approaching this centre, or revolving round it. Ac- 
cording to the first of these suppositions, if the duration of 
the world had been long enough to allow of it, all its parts, 
all the great bodies of which it is composed, must have been 
gathered together in a heap round this point. No ejianges, 
however, which have been observed, adbrd us the smallest 
»'eason for believing that either the one supposition or the 
other is true; and then it will follow, that attraction itself 
is controlled or suspended by a superior agent — that there is 
a power above the highest of the powers of material nature— 
a w'ill w'hich restrains and circumscribes the operations of 
the most extensive.=^' 

^ It must here, however, be stated, that many astronomers deny 
that any of the heavenly bodies are absolutely stationary. Some of 
the brightest of the fixed stars have certainly small motions ; and of 
the rest the distance is too great, and the intervals of our observation 
too short, to enable us to pronounce with certainty that they may not 
have the same. The motions in the fixed stars which have been ob- 
served, are considered either as proper to each of them, or as com- 
pounded of the motion of our system and of motions proper to each 
star. By a comparison of these motions, a motion in our system is 
supposed to be discovered. By continuing this analogy to other and 
to all systems, it is possible to suppose that attraction is unlimited, 
and that the whole material universe is revolving round some 
point within its containing sphere or space. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


OF THE PERSONALITY OF THE BEITT. 

Contrivance, if established, appears to me to prove 
every thing which we wish to prove. Among other things, 
it pioves the pe7'Sonality of the Deity, as distinguished from 
what is sometimes called nature, sometimes called a princi- 
ple ; which terms, in the mouths of those who use them 
philosophically, seem to be intended to admit and to express 
in efficacy, but to exclude and to deny a personal agent. 
.Ij^ow, that which can contrive, which can design, must be 
i person. These capacities constitute personality, for they 
{mply consciousness and thought. They require that which 
5an perceive an end or purpose, as well as the power of 
providing means and directing them to their end.* They 
require a centre in which perceptions unite, and from which 
volitions flow ; which is mind. The acts of a mind prove 
the existence of a mind ; and in whatever a mind resides, is 
a person. The seat of intellect is a person. Yfe have no 
authority to limit the properties of mind to any particular 
corporeal form, or to any particular circumscription of space. 
These properties subsist in created nature, under a great 
variety of sensible forms. Also, every animated being has 
its se7i$oriit77i; that is, a certain portion of space, within 
which perception and volition are exerted. This sphere 
may be enlarged to an indefinite extent — may comprehend 
the universe ; and being so imagined, may serve to furnish 
us with as good a notion as we are capable of forming, of the 
%wm\emity of the divine nature, that is, of a Being, infimte, 
I B W'ell in essence as in power, yet nevertheless a person. 

“ No man hath seen G-od at any time.’' And this, 1 
believe, makes the great difficulty. Now, it is a difficulty 
which chiefly arises from our not duly estimating the state 

* Priestley’s Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever, p. 153, edit. 2. 
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of our faculties. The Deity, it is true, is the object of none 
of our senses ; but reflect what limited capacities ailimal 
senses are. Many animals seem to have but one sense, or 
perhaps two at the most — touch and taste. Ought such an 
animal to conclude against the existence of odors, sounds, 
imd colors ? To another species is given the sense of smell- 
rg. This is an advance in the knowledge of the powers 
and properties of nature; but if this favored animal should 
infer from its superiority over the class last described, that 
it perceived every thing which was perceptible in nature, it 
is known to us, though perhaps not suspected by the animal 
itself, that it proceeded upon a false and presumptuous esti- 
mate of its faculties. To another is added the sense of hear- 
ing ; which lets in a class of sensations entirely unconceived 
by the animal before spoken of, not only distinct, but remote 
from any which it had ever experienced, and greatly supe- 
rior to them. Yet this last animal has no more ground for 
believing that its senses comprehend all things, and all prop- 
erties of things which exist, than might have been claimed 
by the tribes of animals beneath it ; for w^e know that it is 
still possible to possess another sense, that of sight, which 
shall disclose to the percipient a new world. This fifth 
sense makes the animal w’-hat the human animal is ; but to 
infer that possibility stops here, that either this fifth sense 
is the last sense, or that the five comprehend all existence, 
is just as unwarrantable a conclusion as that which might 
have been made by any of the diherent species wdiicii pos- 
sessed few^er, or even by that, if such there be, which pos- 
sessed only one. The conclusion of the one-sense animal 
and the conclusion of the five-sense animal stand upon the 
same authority. There may be more and other senses than 
those which w^e have. There may he senses suited to the 
perception of the powders, properties, and substance of spirits. 
These may belong to higher orders of rational agents; foi 
there is not the smallest reason for supposing that we are 
the highest, or that the scale of creation stops with us. 
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Tile great energies of nature are known to us only by 
their eflects. The substances which produce them are as 
much concealed from our senses as the divine essence itself. 
Crravitation, though constantly present, though constantly 
exerting its influence, though everywhere around us, near 
us, and within us — though diffused throughout all space, 
and penetrating the texture of all bodies with v;hich we are 
acquainted, depends, if upon a fluid, upon a fluid which, 
though both powerful and universal in its operation, is no 
obj ect of sense to us ; if upon any other kind of substance or 
action, upon a substance and action from which we receive 
no distinguishable impressions. Is it then to he wondered 
at, that it should in some measure be the same with the 
divine nature ? 

Of this, however, we are certain, that whatever the Dei- 
ty he-, neither the tmiverse, nor any part of it which we see, 
can be He. The universe itself is merely a collective name ; 
its parts are all which are real, or which are things. Now 
inert matter is out of the question ; and organized substances 
include marks of contrivance. But whatever includes marks 
of contrivance, whatever in its constitution testifies design, 
necessarily carries us to something beyond itself, to some 
other being, to a designer prior to and out of itself. Nc 
animal, for instance, can have contrived its own limbs and 
senses — can have been the author to itself of the design wdth 
which they were constructed. That supposition involves 
all the absurdity of self-creation, that is, of acting without 
existing. Nothing can be God, which is ordered by a wis- 
dom and a will which itself is void of — which is indebted 
for any of its properties to contrivance ah extra. The not 
having that in his nature winch requires the exertion of an- 
other prior being— whieh property is sometimes called selfl 
sidflciency, and sometimes seif-comprehension — appertains 
to the Deity, as his essential distinction, and removes his 
nature from that of all things which we see : which consid- 
eration contains the answer to a question that has sometimes 
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been asked, namely, Why, since some other thing must hays 
existed from eternity, may not the present universe be that 
something ? The contrivance perceived in it proves that tu 
be impossible. Nothing contrived can, in a strict and proper 
sense, be eternal, forasmuch as the contriver must have exist- 
ed before the contrivance. 

Wherever we see marks of contrivance, we are led for its 
cause to an intelligent author. And this transition of the 
understanding is founded upon uniform experience. We see 
intelligence constantly contriving ; that is, we see intelligence 
constantly producing elTects, marked and distinguished' by 
certain properties — ^not certain particular properties, but by 
a kind and class of properties, such as relation to an end 
relation of parts to one another and to a common purpose. 
We see, wherever we are witnesses to the actual formation 
of tilings, nothing except intelligence producing effedts so 
marked and distinguished. Furnished with this experience, 
we view the productions of nature. We observe the77i also 
marked and distinguished in the same manner. We wish 
to account for their origin. Our experience suggests a cause 
perfectly adequate to this account. No experience, no single 
instance or example, can be ofiered in favor of any other. 
In this cause, therefore, ought to rest ; in this cause the 
common-sense of mankind has, in fact, rested, because it 
agrees with that which in all cases is the foundation of 
knowledge — the undeviating course of their experience. The 
reasoning is the same as that by which svq conclude any 
ancient appearances to have been the effects of volcanoes or 
inundations, namely, because they resemble the effects which 
lire, and water produce before our eyes, and because we have 
never known these effects to result from any other opera- 
tion. And this resemblance may subsist in so many circum- 
stances as not to leave us under the smallest doubt in form- 
ing our opinion. Men are not deceived by this reasoning ; 
for whenever it happens, as it sometimes does happen, that 
the truth comes to be known by direct information, it turns 
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®m to be wKat was expected. la like manner and upon 
the same found ati on — which in truth is that of experience — 
we conclude that the works of nature proceed from intelli- 
gence and design ; because, in the properties of relation to a 
purpose, subserviency to a use, they resemble what intelli- 
gence and design are constantly producing, and what noth- 
ing except intelligence and design ever produce at all. Oi 
every argument which would raise a question as to the safety 
of this reasoning, it may be observed, that if such argument 
be listened to, it leads to ■ the inference, not only that the 
present order of nature is insufficient to prove, the existence 
of an intelligent Creator, but that no imaginable order would 
be sufficient to prove it — ^that no contrivance, were it evei 
so mechanical, ever so precise, ever so clear, ever so perfect- 
ly like those which we ourselves employ, would support this 
conclusion : a doctrine to which I conceive no sound mind 
can assent. 

The force, however, of the reasoning is sometimes sunk 
by our taking up with mere names. We have already no- 
ticed,^ and we must here notice again, the misapplication 
of the term “law,” and the mistake concerning the idea 
which that term expresses in physics,, whenever such idea is 
made to take the place of power, and still more of an intelli- 
gent power, and, as such, to be assigned for the cause of any 
thing, or of any property of any thing that exists. This is 
what we are secretly apt to do, when w^e speak of organized 
bodies — plants, for instance, or animals — owung their pro- 
duction, their form, their growth, their qualities, their beau- 
ty, their use, to any law or laws of nature ; and when we 
are contented to sit down with that ans^ver to our inquiries 
concerning them. I say once more, that it is a perversion 
of language to assign any law as the efficient, operative cause 
of any thing, k. law presupposes an agent, for it is only the 
mode according to which an agent proceeds ; it implies a 
power, for it is the order according to which that pow'er acts. 

^ Cbap. I., sect, 7. 
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Without this agent, without this power, which are hoth dis- 
tinct from itself, the “law” does nothing, is nothing. 

What has been said concerning “ law,” holds true of 
mechanism. Mechanism is not itself power. Mechanisn:: 
without power can do nothing. Let a watch be contrived 
and constructed ever* so ingeniously-— be its parts evOr so 
many, ever so complicated, ever , so finely Wrought or arti- 
ficially put together, it cannot go without a weight, or spring ; 
that is, without a force independent of, and ulterior to its 
mechanism. The spring, acting at the centre, will produce 
different motions and difierent results, according to the va- 
riety of the intermediate mechanism. One and the self- 
same spring, acting in one and the same manner, namely, 
by simply expanding itself, may be the cause of a hundred 
diQerent and all useful movements, if a hundred different 
•^nd well-devised sets of wheels be placed between it and 
the final efiect : for example, may point out the hour of the 
day, the day of the month, the age of the moon, the position 
oi the planets, the cycle of the years, and many other ser- 
viceable notices ; and these movements may fulfil their pur- 
poses with more or less perfection, according as the mechan- 
ism is better or worse contrived, or better or W’orse executed, 
or in a better or worse state of repair ; but in all eases it is 
7iecessary that the spring act at the centre. The course of 
our reasoning upon such a subject would be this : by inspect- 
ing the watch, even when standing still, we get a proof of con- 
trivance, and of a contriving mind having been employed 
about it. In the form and obvious relation of its parts, we see 
enough to convince us of this. If ive pull the works in pieces, 
for the purpose of a closer examination, we are still more fully 
convinced. But when we see the watch going, we see proof 
of another point, namely, that there is a power somewhere, ana 
somehow or other applied to it — a power in action ; that there 
is more in the subject .than tlie mere wheels of the machine ; 
that there is a secret spring, or a gravitating plummet ; in a 
word, that there is force and energy as well as mechanism. 
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So, then, the watch- in motion establishes to the observer 
two cone] I] pious : one, that thought, contrivance, and design 
have heeu employed in the Ibrming, proportioning, and ar- 
ranging of its parts ; and that whoever or wherever he be, 
or were, such a contriver there is, or was ; the other, that 
force or power, distinct from mechanism, is at this present 
time acting upon it. If I saw a hand-mill even at rest, J 
should see contrivance ; hut if 1 saw it grinding, I should 
be assured that a hand was at the windlass, though in an- 
other room. It is the same in nature. In the works of na- 
ture we trace mechanism, and this alone proves contriv- 
ance ; but living, active, moving, productive nature proves 
also the exertion of a power at the centre; for wherever 
the powder resides may he denominated the centre. 

The intervention and disposition of what are called 
second causes,'' fall under the same observation. This 
disposition is or is not mechanism, according as we can or 
can not trace it by our senses and means of examination. 
That is all the difference there is; and it is a diflerehce 
which respects our faculties, not the things themselves. 
Now, where the order of second causes is mechanical, what 
is here said of mechanism strictly applies to it. But it would 
be always mechanism — natural chemistiy, for instance, 
would be mechanism — if our senses were acute enough to 
descry it. Neither mechanism, therefore, in the works of 
nature, nor the intervention of what are called second caus- 
es — for I think that they are the same thing — excuses the 
ne;?.essity of an agent distinct from both. 

If, in tracing these causes, it he said that we find certain 
general properties of matter %vhich have nothing in them 
that bespeaks intelligence, I answer, that still the managmg 
of these properties, the pointing and directing them to the 
uses which w'e see made of them, demands intelligence in 
the highest degree. For exarnple, suppose animal secre- 
tions to be elective attractions, and that such and such at- 
tractions universally belong to such and such substances — 
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ill all wKicli there is no intellect concerned ; still, the cHoiCP 
and collocation of these substances, the fixing upon right 
substances, and disposing them in right places, must be an 
act of intelligence. What mischief would follow were there 
a single transposition of the secretory organs ; a single mis- 
take in arranging the glands which compose them ! 

There may be many second causes, and many courses oi 
second causes, one behind another, between wfiiat we observe 
of nature and the Deity, but there must be intelligence 
somewdiere — there must be more in nature than what we 
see ; and, among the things unseen, there must he an intel- 
ligent, designing, author. The philosopher beholds with 
astonishment the production of things around him. Uncon- 
scious particles of matter take their stations, and severally 
range themselves in an order, so as to become collectively 
plants or. animals, that is, organized bodies, with parts bear- 
ing strict and evident relation to one another, and to the 
utility of the whole ; and it should seem that these particles 
could not move in any other way than as they do, for they 
testify not* the smallest sign of choice, or liberty, or discre- 
tion. There may be particular intelligent beings guiding 
these motions in each case ; or they may be the result of 
trains of mechanical dispositions, fixed beforehand by an 
intelligent appointment, and kept in action by a power at 
the centre. But, in either case, there must be intelligence. 

The minds of most men are fond of what they call a 
fi'imi'ple, and of the appearance of simplicity, in accounting 
for phenomena. Yet this principle, this simplicity, resides 
merely in the '^ixunie ; which name, after ail, comprises per- 
haps under it a diversified, multifarious, or progressive oper- 
“ ation, distinguishable into parts. The power in organized 
bodies, of producing bodies like themselves, is one of these 
principles. Grive a philosopher this, and he can get on. 
But he does not reflect what this mode of production, this 
principle — if such he choose to call it — requires ; how much 
it presupposes ; what an apparatus of instruments, some of 
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wliicli are strictly medianical, is necessary to its success; 
what a train it includes of operations and changes one suc- 
ceeding another, one related to another, one miinsteririg to 
another; all advancing by intermediate, and frequently by 
sensible steps, to their ultimate result. Yet, because the 
whole of this complicated action is wrapped up in a single 
term, generation^ we are to set it down as an elementary 
principle ; and to suppose, that when we have resolved the 
things which w^e see into this principle, we have sufficiently 
accounted for their origin,, without the necessity of a design- 
ing, intelligent Creator. The truth is, generation is not a 
principle, but a 'process. We might as well call the easting 
of metals a principle ; we might, so far as appears to me, as 
well call Spinning and weaving principles ; and then, refer- 
ring the textiire of cloths, the fabric of muslins and calicoes, 
the patterns of diapers and damasks, to these, as principles, 
pretend to dispense with intention, thought, and contrivance 
on the part of the artist ; or to dispense, indeed, with the 
necessity of any artist at all, either in the manufacturing of 
the article, or in the fabrication of the machinery by which 
the manufacture was carried on. 

And, after ail, how, or in what sense is it true, that ani- 
mals produce their like ? A butterfly with a proboscis 
instead of a mouth, with four wdngs and six legs, produces a 
hairy caterpillar with jaws and teeth, and fourteen feet. A 
frog produces a tadpole. A black beetle with gauze wings 
and a crusty covering, produces a white, smooth, soft worm ; 
an ephemeroii fly, a cod-bait maggot. These, by a progress 
through diflerent stages of life and action and enjoyment — - 
and, in each state, provided with implements and organs 
appropriated to the temporary .nature which they bear — 
arrive at last at the form and fashion of the parent animal. 
But all this is process, not priiieiple ; and proves, moreover, 
that the property of animated bodies of producing their like 
belongs to them, not as a primordial property, not by any 
blind necessity in the nature of things, but as the eflect of 
12 * 
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economy, wisdom, and design; because tbe property itself 
assumes diversities, and submits to deviations dictated by 
intelligible utilities, and serving distinct purposes of animal 
happiness. 

The opinion which would consider “generation” as a 
frinci'ple in nature, and which would assign this principle 
as the cause, or endeavor to satisfy our minds with such a 
cause of the existence of organized bodies, is confuted, in my 
judgment, not only by every mark of contrivance discover- 
able in those bodies, for which it gives us no contriver, oilers 
no account whatever, but also by the further consideration, 
that things generated possess a clear relation to things not 
generated. If it were merely one part of a generated body 
bearing a relation to another part of the same body, as the 
mouth of an animal to tbe throat, the throat to the stomach, 
the stomach to the intestines, those to the recruiting of the 
blood, and, by means of the blood, to the nourishrneii't of the 
whole frame ; or if it were only one generated body bearing 
a relation to another generated body, as the sexes of the 
same species to each other, animals of prey to their prey, 
herbivorous and granivorous animals to the plants or seeds 
upon which they feed, it might be contended that the whole 
of this correspondency w^as attributable to generation, the 
common origin from which these substances proceeded. But 
what shall we say to agreements which exist between things, 
generated and things not generated! Can it be doubted, 
was it ever doubted, but that the lungs> of animals bear a 
relation to the air^ as a permanently elastic fluid ? They 
act in it and by it ; they cannot act wdthout it. Now, if 
generation produced the animal, it did not produce the air ; 
yet their properties correspond. The eye is made for lights 
and light for the eye. The eye W'-ould b^ of no use without 
light, and light perhaps of little without eyes yet one is 
produced by generation, the other not. The ear depends 
upon mididatiom of air. Here are two sets of motions ; 
6rst, of the pulses of the air ; secondly, of the drum, bones, 
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and nerves of tlie ear — sets of motions bearing an evident 
reference to each other ; yet the one, and the apparatus for 
the one, produced by the intervention of generation; the 
other altogether independent of it. 

If it be said that the air, the, light, the elements, the 
world itself is generated, I answer, that I do not compre- 
hend the proposition. If the term mean any thing similar 
to what it means when applied to plants or animals, the 
proposition is certainly without proof, and I think draws 
as near to absurdity as any proposition can do which does 
not include a contradiction in its terms. I am at a loss to 
conceive how the formation of the w-orld can be compared 
to the generation of an animal. If the term generation 
signify something quite different from what it signifies on 
ordinary occasions, it may, by the same latitude, signify any 
thing. In which case, a word or phrase taken from the 
language of Otaheite would convey as much theory concern- 
ing the origin of the universe, as it does to talk of its being 
generated. 

We know a cause — intelligence-adequate to the appear- 
ances which we wish to account for; we have this cause 
continually producing similar appearances ; yet, rejecting 
this cause, the sufficiency of which we know, and the action 
of wdiich is constantly before our eyes, we arc invited to 
resort to suppositions destitute of a single fact for their sup- 
port, and confirmed by no analogy -with which we are 
acquainted. Were it necessary to inquire into the motives 
of men’s opinions, I mean their motives separate from their 
arguments, I should almost suspect, that because the proof 
of a Deity drawm from the constitution of nature is not only 
popular, but vulgar — which may arise from the cogency of 
the proof, and be indeed its highest recommendation — and 
because it is a species almost oi •puerility to take up with it ; 
for these reasons, minds which are habitually in search of 
invention and originality, feel a resistless inclination to strike 
off into other solutions and other expositions. The truth is, 
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tliat many minds are not so. indisposed to any tiling wliiclb 
can be oflered to them, as they are to the flat7iess of being 
content with common reasons, and, what is most to be 
lamentod, minds conscious of superiority are the most liable 
to this repugnancy. 

The “suppositions” here alluded to, all agree in one 
character : they all endeavor to dispense with the necessity 
in nature of a particular, 'personal intelligence; that is to 
say, with the exertion of an intending, contriving mind, in 
the structure and formation of the organized constitutions 
which the world contains. They would resolve all produc- 
tions into uncomciom energies, of a like kind, in that respect, 
with attraction, magnetism, electricity, etc., without any 
thing further. 

In this, the old system of atheism and the new agree. 
And I much doubt whether the new schemes have advairced 
any thing upon the old, or done more than changed the terms 
of the nomenclature. For instance, I could never see the 
difference between the antiquated system of atoms, and 
Buffon’s organic molecules. This philosopher, having made 
a planet by knocking off from the sun a piece of melted glass, 
in consequence of the stroke of a comet, and having set it 
in motion by the same stroke, both round its own axis and 
the sun, finds his next difficulty to be, how to bring plants 
and animals upon it. In order to solve this difficulty, w'c 
are to suppose the universe replenished with particles en- 
dowed with life, but without organization or senses of theii 
own ; and endowed also with a tendency to marshal them- 
selves into organized forms. The concourse of these par- 
ticles, by virtue of this tendency, but without inteiiigence, 
will, or direction — for I do not find that any of these quali- 
ties are ascribed to them — has produced the living forms 
which we now see. 

Yery few of the conjectures which philosophers hazard 
upon those subjects have more of pretension in them, than 
the challenging you to show the direct impossibility of the 
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hypothesis. In the present example., there seemed to be a 
positive objection to the whole scheme upon the very face of, 
it ; which was, that if the case were as here represented, 
?ie'W combinations ought to be perpetually taking place ; new 
plants and animals, or organized bodies which were neither, 
ought to be starting up before our eyes every day. For this, 
however, our philosopher has an answer. While so many 
forms of plants and animals are already in existence, and 
consequenti-y so many “ internal moulds,’* as he calls them, 
are prepared and at hand, the organic particles run into 
these moulds, and are employed in supplying an accession of 
substance to them, as well for their growth as for their prop- 
agation. By which means things keep their ancient course. 
But, says the same philosopher, -should any general loss oi 
destruction of the present constitution of organized bodies 
take place, the particles, for want of “moulds” into which 
they might enter, would run into difierent combinations, and 
replenish the w^aste with new species of organized substances. 

Is there any history to countenance this notion ? Is it 
known that any destruction has been, so repaired ; any desert 
thus repeopled ? 

So far as I remember, the. only natural appearance men- 
tioned by our author, by way of fact whereon to build his 
hypothesis, is the formation of taBr9ns in the intestines ot 
animals, which is here ascribed to the coalition of supera- 
bundant organic particles floating about in the first pas.sages ; 
and which have combined themselves into these simple ani- 
.mal forms for -want of internal moulds, or of vacancies in 
those moulds, into which they might be received. The 
thing referred to is rather a species of facts, than a single 
fact ; as some other cases may, with equal reason, he includ- 
ed under it. But to make it *a fact at ail, or in any sort 
applicable to the question, we . must begin with asserting an 
equivocal generation, contrary to analogy, and without neces- 
sity : contrary to an analogy which accompanies us to.tho 
vf^Tj Hmits of our knowledge or inquiries ; for wherever. 

24 
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either in plants or animals, we are able to examine the snb« 
ject, we find procreation from a parent form : without neces* 
sity, for I apprehend that it is seldom difficult to suggest 
methods by which the eggs, or spawn, or yet invisible rudi- 
ments of these vermin may have obtained a passage into the 
cavities in which they are found. ^ Add to this, that their 
comta7icy to their species, which I believe is as regular in 
these as in the other vermes, decides the question against 
our philosopher, if in truth any question remained upon the 
subject. 

Lastly, these wonder-working instruments, these “inter- 
nal moulds,” what are they after all ; what, when examin- 
ed, but a name without signification ; unintelligible, if not 
self-contiadictory ; at the best, differing in nothing from the 
“ essential . forms ” of the G-reek philosophy? One, short 
sentence of Buffon’s work exhibits his scheme as follows : 
“ When this nutritious and prolific matter, which is diffused 
throughout all nature, passes through the mternal mould of 
an animal or vegetable, and finds a proper matrix or recep- 
tacle, it gives rise to an animal or vegetable of the same 
species.” Does any reader annex a meaning to the expres- 
sion “ internal mould,” in this sentence ? Ought it then to 
be said, that though we have little notion of an internal 
mould, we have not mueh more of a designing mind ? The 
very contrary of this assertion is the truth. When we speak 
of an artificer or an architect, we talk of what is compre- 
hensible to our understanding and familiar to our experience. 
We use no other terms than what refer us for their meaning 
to our consciousness and observation — what express the con- 
stant objects of both ; whereas names like that we have 
mentioned refer us to nothing, excite no idea ; they convey a 
sound- to the ear, but I think do no more. 

^ T trust I may be" excused for not citing, as another fact w'rjdi is 
Eo confirm, the h>7>othesis, a grave assertion of this write-, that :he 
branches of trees upon which the stag feeds break out again in his 
boras. Such faris merit no discussion. 
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Anotlier system whicli has lately been brought forward, 
and with much ingenuity, is that of appetencies. The prin- 
ciple and the short account of the theory is this. Pieces oi 
soft, ductile matter, being endued with propensities or ap- 
petencies for particular actions, would, by continual endeav- 
ors, carried on through a long series of generations, work 
themselves gradually into suitable forms ; and at length 
[ acquire, though perhaps by obscure and almost impercepti- 

i ble improvements, an organization fitted to the action which 

f their respective propensities led them to exert. A piece 

I “ of animated matter, for example, that was endued with a 

: propensity Jly, though ever so shapeless, though no other 

I we will suppose than a round ball to begin with, w’ould, in 

I a course of ages, if not in a million of years, perhaps in 

I a hundred millions of years — for our theorists, having eter- 

! nity to dispose of, are never sparing in time — acquire wmgs. 

The same tendency to locomotion in an aquatic animal, or 
i rather in an animated lump, wiiich might happen to be 

I surrounded by w^ater, wmuld end in the production fins; 

I in a living substance confined to the solid earth, would put 

j out legs and feet ; or, if it took a different turn, Avould break 

I the 'body into ringlets, and conclude by crawlmg upon the 

i ground. 

I Although I have introduced the mention of this theory 

into this place, I am unwilling to give to it the name of an 
I atheistv: scheme, for two reasons: first, because, so far as I 

am abie to undei stand it, the original propensities and the 
j numberless varieties of them — so different, in this respect, 

i _ from the laws of mechanical nature, w^hich are few and 

I simple — are, in the plan itself attributed to the ordination 

and appointment of an intelligent and designing Creator; 
\ secondly, because, likewise, that large postulatum, which is 

all along assumed and presupposed, the faculty in living 
bodies of producing, other bodies organized like themselves, 
seems to be referred to the same cause ; at least, is not at- 
tempted to be accounted for; by„any other. In one impor- 
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taut respect, however, the theory before- us coineftles with 
atheistic systems, namely, in that, iu the fonnation uf 
and animals, in the structure and use of their parts, it does 
away final causes. Instead of the parts of a plant or ani- 
mal, or the particular structure of the parts, having been 
intended' for the action or the use to which we see them 
applied, according to this theory they have themselves 
grown out of that action, sprung from that use. The theory, 
therefore, dispenses with that which- we insist upon, the 
necessity, in each particular case, of an intelligent, design- 
ing mind, for the contriving and determining of the forms 
which organized bodies bear. Give our philosopher these 
appetencies give him a portion of living irritable matter — 
a nerve, or the clipping of a nerve — to work upon; give also 
to his incipient or progressive forms the power, iu every 
stage of their alteration, of propagating their like ; and, if 
he is to be believed, he could replenish the world with all 
the vegetable and animal productions which we at present 
see in it. 

The scheme under consideration is open to the same ob- 
jection with other conjectures of a similar tendency, namely, 
a total defect of evidence. No changes like those which the 
theory requires, have ‘ever been observed. All the changes 
in Ovid’s Metamorphoses might have been effected by these 
appetencies, if the theory were true ; yet not an example, 
nor the pietenco of an example, is ofiered of a single change 
being known to have taken place. Nor is the order of gem 
eration obedient to the principle upon which this theory is 
built. The mammee^ of the male have not vanished by 
inusitation ; nec curtoncm, 2 ^cr multa \mciila, Jiidceorum 
2'»opagini deest pTcEputiuTiz. It is easy to say, and it has 

^ I confess myself totally at a loss to guess at the reas-m, either 
filial or effeient, for this part of the animal frame ; unless there be 
some foundation for an opinion, of which I draw the hint from a paper 
of Mr. ETcrard Home, Phil. Transact. 1799, pt. 2, namely, that tli« 
mamma} of the foetus may be- formed hefore-ihe sex is determined. • 
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been said, that the alterative process is too slow to he per- 
ceived ; that it has been carried on through tracts of im- 
measurable time ; and that the present order of things is the 
result of a gradation of which no human records can trace 
the steps. It is easy to say this ; and yet it is still true, that 
the hypothesis remains destitute of evidence. 

The analogies which have been alleged are of the fol- 
lowing kind. The hunch of a camel is said to be no other 
than the effect of carrying burdens ; a service in which the 
species has been employed from the most ancient times of 
the world. The first race, by the daily loading of the back, 
would probably find a small grumous tumor to be formed in 
the flesh of that part. The next progeny would bring this 
tumor into the world with them. The life to which they 
were destined would increase it. The cause which first gen- 
erated the tubercle being continued, it would go on, through 
every succession, to augment its size, till it attained the 
form and the bulk under which it now appears. This may 
serve for one instance : another, and that also of the passive 
sort, is taken from^ certain species of birds. Birds of the • 
cram kind, as the crane itself, the heron, bittern, stork, have, 
in general, their thighs bare of feathers. This privation is 
accounted for from the habit of wading in water, and from 
the effect of that element to check the growth of leathers 
upon these parts ; in consequence of which, the health and 
vegetation of the feathers declined through each generation 
of the animal ; the tender down, exposed to cold and wet- 
ness, became weak, and thin, and rare, till the deterioration 
ended in the result wdiich -we see, of absolute nakedness. I 
will mention a third instance, because it is drawn from an 
active habit, as the two last w^ere from passive habits ; and 
that is the g)ouch of the pelican. The description which 
naturalists give of this organ is as follows : “ From the lower 
edges of the under chap hangs a bag, reaching from the ydioie 
length of the' bill to the neck, which is said to be capable 
of containing fifteen quarts of water. This bag the bird has 
24- 
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a power of wrinkling up into the hollow of the under chap. 
Vvlien the hag is empty, it is not seem; bat when the bird 
has fished with success, it is incredible to- what an extent it 
is often dilated. The first thing the pelican does in fishing, 
is to fill the bag; and then it returns to digest its burden at 
leisure. The bird preys upon the large hslies,. and hides 
them hy dozens in its pouch. 'When the hill is opened to 
its widest extent, a person may run his head into the bird's 
mouth, and conceal it in this monstrous pouch, thus adapt- 
ed for very singular purposes. Now this extraordinary 
conformation is nothing more, say our philosophers, than the 
result of habit— not of the habit or effort of a single pelican, 
or of a single race of pelicans, but of a habit perpetuated 
through a long series of generations. The pelican soon found 
the conveniency of reserving in its mouth, when its appetite 
w-as glutted, the remainder of its prey, which is fish. The 
fulness produced, hy this attempt of course stretched the 
skin which lies between the under chaps, as being tlxe most 
yielding par! of the mouth. Every distention increased the 
cavity. The original bird, and many generations which 
succeeded him, might find difficulty enough in making the 
pouch answer this purpose ; but future pelicans, entering 
upon life with a pouch derived from their progenitors, of 
considerable capacity, would more readily accelerate its ad- 
vance to perfection, by frequently pressing down the sack 
with the weight ofTish which it might now he made to 
contain. 

These, or of this kind, are the analogies relied upon. 
Now, in the first place,, the instances themselves are unau- 
thenticated by testimony ; and in theory, to say the least of 
them, open to great objections. Who ever read of camels 
without bunches, or with hunches less than those with wdiioh 
they are at present usually formed ? A hunch not unlike 
the (lamers is found betw^een the shoulders of the buffalo, 
of the origin of which it is impossible to give the account 
* Goldsmith, vol. 6, p. 
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here given. In the second example, why should the appih 
cation of water, which appears to promote and thicken the 
growth of feathers upon the bodies and breasts of geese and 
swans, and other water-fowls, have divested of this covering 
the thighs of cranes ? The third instance, which appears 
to me as plausible as any that can be produced, has- this 
against it, that it is a singularity restricted to the species ; 
whereas, if it had its commencement in the cause and man- 
ner which have been assigned, the hke conformation might 
be expected to take , place in other birds which feed upon 
fish. How comes it to pass, that the pelican alone was the 
inventress, and her descendants the only inheritors of this 
curious resource ? 

But it is the less necessary to controvert the instances 
themselves, as it is a straining of analogy beyond all limits 
of reason and credibility, to assert that birds and beasts 
and fish, wdth all their variety and complexity of organ 
ization, have been brought into their forms, and distin 
guished into their several kinds and natures, by the same 
process — even if that process could be demonstrated, or 
had it ever been actually noticed — as might seem to serve 
for the gradual generation of a camel’s bunch , or a pelican’s 
pouch. 

The solution, when applied to the works of nature . 
erally^ is contradicted by many of the phenomena, and to- 
tally inadequate to others. The ligamenU or strictures by 
which the tendons are tied down at the angles of the joints, 
could by no possibility be formed by the motion or exercise 
of the tendons themselves, by an appetency exciting these 
parts into action, or by any tendency arising therefrom. 
The tendency is all the other way — the conatiis in constant 
opposition to them. Length of time does not help the case 
at all, but the reverse. The valves also in the bloodvessels 
could never be formed in the manner which our theorist 
proposes. The blood, in its right and natural course, has 
no tendency to form them. When, obstructed or redueut, it 
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lias the contrary. These parts could not grow out of theit 
use, though they had eternity to grow in. 

The senses of animals appear to me altogether incapable 
of receiving the explanation of their origin which this theory 
affords. Including under the word “ sense” the organ and 
the perception, we have no account of either. How 'will 
our philosopher get at msio?i, or make an, eye ? How should 
the blind animal affect sight, of which blind animals we 
know have neither conception nor desire ? Affecting it, by 
what operation of its will, by what endeavor to see, could ii 
so determine the fluids of its body as to inchoate the forma’ 
tion of an* eye ? Or suppose the eye formed, would the per, 
ception follow ? The same of the other senses. And this 
objection holds its force, ascribe what you will to the hand 
of time, to the power of habit, to changes too slow to be 
observed by man, or brought within any comparison which 
he is able to make of past things with the present : concede 
what you please to these arbitrary and unattested supposi- 
tions, how will they help you ? Here is no inception. No 
laws, no course, no powers of nature which prevail at pres- 
ent, nor any analogous to these, would give commencement 
to a new sense. And it is in vain to inquire how that might 
proceed which could never begin. 

I think the senses to be the most inconsistent with the 
hypothesis before us, of any part of the animal, frame. But 
other parts are sufficiently so. The solution does not apply 
to the parts of animals which have little in them of motion. 
If we pould suppose joints and muscles to be gradually fo|’m- 
ed by action and exercise, what action or exercise could 
form a skull, and fill it with brains ? No effort of the ani- 
mal could determine the clothing of its skin. What cQ7iatus 
could give prickles to the porcupine or hedgehog, or to the 
sheep its fleece ? 

In the last place, what do these appetencies mean when 
applied to plants ? I am not able to give a signification to 
the term which can be transferred from animals to plants ; 
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or wliicli is common to both. Yet a no less sujcessful or- 
ganization is found in plants, than what obtains in animals. 
A solution is wanted ior one as well as the other. 

Upon the whole, alter all the schemes and struggles of 
a reluctant philosophy, the necessary resort is to a Deity. 
The marks of design are too strong to be gotten over. Design 
must have had a designer. That designer must have been 
a person. That person is God, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

OV THE NATUEAL ATTEIBHTES OF THE I)E1T? 

It is an immense conclusion, that there is a God— -a pep 
ceiving, intelligent, designing Being, at the head of creation, 
and from whose will it proceeded. The ■attributes of such 
a Being, suppose his reality to he proved, must be adequate 
to the magnitude, extent, and multiplicity of his operations; 
which are not only vast beyond comparison with those per 
formed by any other power, but so far as respects our con- 
ceptions of them, infinite, because they are unlimited on all 
sides. 

Yet the contemplation of a nature so exalted, however 
surely we arrive at the proof of its existence, overwhelms 
our faculties. The mind feels its powers sink under the sub- 
ject. One consequence of which is, that from painful abstrac- 
tion the thoughts seek relief in sensible images ; whence 
may be deduced the ancient and almost universal propen- 
sity to idolatrous substitutions. They are the resources of a 
laboring imagination. False religions usually fall in -with 
the natural propensity; true religions, or such as have de- 
rived themselves from the true, resist it. 

It is one of the advantages of the revelations which we 
acknowledge, that while they reject idolatry wdth its many 
pernicious accompaniments, they introduce the Deity to hu- 
man apprehension under an idea, more personal, more deter- 
minate, more within its compass, than the theology of nature 
can do. And this they do by representing him exclusively 
under the relation in which he stands to ourselves ; and for 
the most part, under some precise character, resulting from 
that relation or from the history of his providences ; which 
method suits the span of our intellects much better than the 
universality which enters into the idea of God, as deduced 
from the views of nature. When, therefore, these repre 
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Eeiitations are well founded in point of authority — for all 
depends upon that — they afibrd a condescension to the state 
“ cf our faculties, of which they who have most reflected on 
the subject will be the first to acknowledge the want and 
the value. 

Nevertheless, if we be careful to imitate the documents 
of our religion by confining our explanations to what con- 
cerns ourselves, and do not aflect more precision in our ideas 
than the subject allows of, the several terms -which are em- 
ployed to denote the attributes of the Deity may be made, 
even in natural religion, to bear a sense consistent with truth 
and reason, and not surpassing our comprehension. 

These terms are, omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence, 
eternity, self-existence, necessary existence, spirituality. 

“ Omnipotence,” “omniscience,” “infinite” power, “in- 
finite” knowledge, are superlatives, expressing our concep- 
tion of these attributes in the strongest and most elevated 
terms which language supplies. "VYe ascribe power to the 
Deity under the name of “ omnipotence,” the strict and cor- 
rect conclusion being, that a power which could create such 
a world as this is, must be, beyond all comparison, greatei 
than any which we experience in ourselves, than any which 
we observe in other visible agents ; greater also than any 
which we can want, for our individual protection and pres- 
ervation, in the Being upon whom we depend. It is a 
power likewise, to which we are not authorized, by our ob- 
©irvatioii or knowledge, to assign any limits of space or 
mration. 

Yery much of the same sort of remark is applicable to 
the term “ omniscience,’' infinite knowledge, or infinite ■s.\ds- 
dom. In strictness of language, there is a difierence between 
knowledge and wisdom; wisdom always supposing action, 
and action directed by it. With respect to the first, namely 
knoidedge, the Creator must know intimately the constitu- 
tion and projicrties of the thnigs which he created; which 
seems also to imply a foreknowledge of their action upon 
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oae aaotlier, and of their changes ; at least, so far as the 
same result from trains of physical and necessary causes. 
His omniscience also, as far as respects things present, is de- 
ducible from his nature, as an intelligent being, joined with 
the extent, or rather the universality of his operations. 
Where he acts, he is ; and where he is, he perceives. The 
tvisdoni of the Deity, as testified, in the works cf creation 
siu'passes all idea we have of wisdom drawn from the high 
est intellectual operations of the highest class of intelligent 
beings with whom we are acquainted; and, which is of the 
chief importance to us, whatever be its compass or extent, 
■which it is evidently impossible that we should be able to 
determine, it must be adequate to the conduct of that order 
of things under which we live. And this is enough. It is 
of very inferior consequence by what terms we express our 
.notion, or rather our admiration of this attribute. The 
terms which the piety and the usage of language have ren-- 
dered habitual to us, may be as proper as any other. Wo 
can trace this attribute much beyond what is necessary fox 
any conclusion to which we have occasion to apply it. The 
degree of knowledge and power requisite for the formation 
of Cleared nature cannot, with respect to us, be distinguished 
from infinite. 

The divine “omnipresence” stands, in natuml theology, 
upon this foundation : in every part and place if the uni- 
verse with which we are acquainted, we perceive the exer- ' 
tion of a power which we believe, mediately or immediatel}?’, 
to pi'oceed from the Deity. For instance, in what part or 
point of space that has ever been explored, do we not dis- 
cover attraction ? In what regions do w^e not find light ? 
In what accessible portion of our globe do we not meet with 
gravity, magnetism, electricity, together with the properties 
also and powers of organised substances, of vegetable or of 
animated nature? Nay, further, we may ask, What king- 
dom is there of nature, what corner of space, in which there 
is any thing that can be examined by us, -where we do not ' 
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fall upon contrivance and design? The only reflection per- 
haps, which arises in our minds from this view of the world 
around us, is, that the laws of nature everywhere prevail ; 
that they are uniform and universal. But what do you 
mean by the laws of nature, or by any law? Effects are 
produced by power, not by law'-s. A law cannot execute 
itself. A law refers us to an agent. Now, an agency so 
general as that we cannot discover its absence, or assign the 
place in which sonde effect of its continued energy is not 
round, may, in popular language at least, and perhaps with- 
out much deviation from philosophical strictness, he called 
universal ; and with not quite the same, but with no incon- 
siderahie propriety, the person or being in whom that power 
resides, or from whom it is derived, may Be taken to be o)7i- 
■nipresent. He who upholds all things hy his poiver, may 
be said to be everywhere present. 

This is called a virtual presence. There is also what 
metaphysicians denominate an essential ubiquity, and which 
idea the language of Scripture seems to favor ; but the for- 
mer, I think, goes as far as natural theology carries us. 

“Eternity” is amcgative idea, clothed with a positive 
name. It supposes, in that to which it is applied, a present 
existence, and is the negation of a beginning or an end of 
that existence. As applied to the Peity, it has not been 
controverted by those wdio acknowledge a Deity at all. Most 
assuredly, there never was a time in which nothing existed, 
because that condition must have continued. The universal 
hlmih must have remained ; nothing could rise up out of it ; 
nothing could ever have existed since ; nothing could exist 
now. Ill strictness, however, we have no concern with du- 
ration prior to that of the visible world. Upon this article, 
therefore, of theology, it is sufficient to know that the con- 
. triver necessarily existed before the contrivance. 

“Self-existence” is another"^ negative idea, namely, the 
negation of a preceding cause, as of a pi'ogenitor, a makfear, 
an author, a creator. 
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“Necessary existence” means demonstrable existence. 

“Spirituality” expresses an idea made up of a negative 
part and of a positive part. The negative part consists in 
the exclusion of some of the known properties of matter, 
especially of solidity, of the his inertim, and of gravitation. 
The positive part comprises perception, thought, will, power, 
action; by which last term is meant, the origination of 
motion, the quality, perhaps, in which resides the essentia] 
superiority of spirit over matter, “wliich cannot move, un- 
less it be moved; and cannot but move, when impelled bv 
another. I apprehend tMi: there can be no difHculty in 
applying to the Deity both parts of this idea. 

* Bishop Wilkins’ Principles of Natural Religion, p. 106. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


OF THE UNITY OF THE DEITY. 

Of the “unity of ’the Deity/’ the proof is, the uniform* 
tty of plan observable in the universe. The universe itself 
is a system; each part either depending upon other parts, or 
being connected with other parts by some common law ol 
motion, or by the presence of some common substance. One 
principle of gravitation causes a stone to drop towards the 
earth, and the moon to wheel round it. One law of attrac- 
tion carries all the different planets about the sun. Thif 
philosophers demonstrate. There are also other points o' 
agreement among them, which may be considered as marks 
of the identity of their origin and of their intelligent Author 
In all are found the conveniency and stability derived from 
gravitation. They al} experience vicissitudes of days and 
nights, and changes of season. They all, at least Jupiter 
Mars, and Yenus, have the same advantages from their at 
mosphere as we have. In all the planets, th<|^ axes of rota- 
tion are permanent. Nothing is more probable than that 
the same attracting influence, acting according to the sanm 
rule, reaches to the fixed stars ; but if this be only probable, 
another thing is certain, namely; that the same element of 
light does. The light from a fixed star affects our eyes in 
the same manner, is refracted and reflected according to the 
same laws, as the light of a candle. The velocity of the 
light of the fi.xed stars is also the same as the velocity of the 
light of the sun, reflected from the satellites of Jupiter. The 
heat of the sun in kind difiers nothing from the heat of a 
coal fire. 

In our owm globe the case is clearer.. New countries 
are continually discovered, but the old laws of nature ‘are* 
always found in them ; new plants perhaps, or animals, but 
always in company wfith plants and animals which we 
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already know, and always possessing many of tlie same 
genera] properties. We never get among such original, or 
totally dilTereiit modes of existence, as to iudicale ' that we 
are come into the province of a diftereut Creator, or under 
the direction of a diilerent will. In truth, the same order 
of tilings attends us wherever we go. The elements act 
upon one another, electricity operates, the tides rise and fall, 
the magnetic needle elects its position in one region of the 
earth and sea as well as in another. One atmosphere in- 
t'ests ail parts of the globe, and comieots all ; one sun illu- 
minates, one moon exerts.its specific attraction upon all parts. 
If there be a variety in natural effects, as, for example, m 
the tides of different seas, that very variety is the result of 
the same cause acting under diflereiit circumstances. In' 
many cases this is proved j in all, is probable. 

^ The inspection and comparison of living forms add to 
this argument examples without number. Of all large ter- 
restrial animals, the structure is ve.ry much alike their 
senses nearly the same ; their natural functions andpLssions 
nearly the same; their viscera nearly the same, both in 
substance, sli^pe, and office ; digestion, nutrition, circulation 
secretion go on in a similar manner in all ; the great circu- ’ 
latmg fluid is the same, for I think no differenoe has been 
discovered in the properties of blood, fi-om whatever animal 
It be drawn. The experimr nt of transfusion proves that tlio 
blood of one animal will serve for another. The skeleton’ 
also of the larger terrestrial animals show particular vane 
ties, but still under a great general affinity. The resem- 
blance is somewhat less, yet sufficiently evident, between 
quadrupeds and birds. They are all alike in five respects 
lor one in wliioh they differ. ’ 

In/s7i, which belong to anothei department as it weie 
ol nature, the points of comparison become fewer. But we 
hevet lose sight of our analogy: for example, we still meet 
with a stomach, a liver, a spine ; with bile and blood ; with 
teeth; with eyes— tvhich eyes are only slightly varied from 
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our own, and wliicii variation, in tratli, demonstrates, not an 
interruption, hut a continuance of the same exquisite plan ; 
for it is the adaptation of the organ to the element, namely, 
to the different refraction of light passing into the eye out of 
1. denser medium. The provinces, also, themselves of water 
and earth, are connected by the species of animals which 
Inhabit both ; and also by a large tribe of aquatic animals,^ 
which closely resemble the terrestrial in their internal struc- 
ture : I mean the cetaceous tribe, which have hot blood, 
respiring lungs, bowels, and other essential parts, like those 
of land-animals. This similitude surely bespeaks the same 
creation and the same Creator. 

Insects and shellfish appear to me to differ from other 
classes of agimals the most widely of any. Yet even here, 
besides many points of particular resemblance, there exists 
a general relation of a peculiar land. It is the relation of 
inversion — the law of contrariety : namely, that whereas, 
in other animals, the .hones, to wliich the muscles are at- 
tached, lie within the body, in insects and shell-fish they lie 
on the outside of it. The shell of a lobster performs to the 
animal the office of a hone^ by furnisliing to the. tendons that 
'fixed basis or immovable fulcrum, without which, mechani- 
cally, they could not act. The crust of an insect is its shell, 
and answers the like purpose. The shell also of an oyster 
stands in the place of a bone; the bases of the muscles be- 
ing fixed to it in the same maimer as, in other animals, 
they are fixed to the bones. All which, under -wonderful 
varieties indeed, and adaptations of form, confesses an imi- 
tation, a remembrance, a canying on of the same plan. 

The observations here made are equally applicable to 
plants ; but, I think, unnecessary to be pursued. It is a very 
striking circumstance, and also sufficient to prove ail which 
we contend for, that, in this part lilcewise of organized na- 
ture, we perceive a continuation of the sexual system. 

Certain however it is, that the whole argument for the 
divine unity goes no further than to a unity of counsel. 
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It may likewise be acknowledged, that no arguments 
winch we are in possession of exclude the ministry of subor- 
dinate agents. K such there be, they act under a presiding, 
a controlling will, because they act according to certain 
general restrictions, by certain common rules, and, as it 
should seem, upon a general plan ; but still such agents, and 
diflerent ranks and classes and degrees of them, may bo 
employed. 
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OF THE GOODNESS OF THE DEITY 


The pi3of of the divine goodness rests uptn two proposi- 
tions ; each, as we contend, capable of being made out bj 
observations drawn from the appearances of nature. 

The first is, “ that in a vast plurality of instances in 
which contrivance is perceived, the design of the contriv- 
ance is 

The second, “ that the Deity has superadded pleasure to 
animal sensations beyond what was necessary for any other 
purpose, or w^hen the purpose, so far as it was necessary, 
might have* been effected by the operation of pain.” 

First, “in a vast plurality of instances in* which con- 
trivance is perceived, the design of the contrivance is hen- 
ejiciaiy 

Ko productions of nature display contrivance so mani- 
festly as the parts of animals ; and the parts of animals have 
all of them, I believe, a real, and with very few exceptions, 
all of them a kno-wn and intelligible subserviency to the use 
of the animal. Now, wdien the multitude of animals is con- 
sidered, the number of parts in each, their figure and fitness, 
the faculties depending upon them, the variety of species, 
the complexity of structure, the success, in so many cases, 
and felicity of the result, we can never reflect without the 
profoundest adoration, upon the character of that Being from 
W'hom ail these things have proceeded; we cannot help 
acknowledging what an exertion of benevolence creation, 
was — of a benevolence how minute in its care, how vast in 
its comprehension ! 

When V e appeal to the parts and faculties of animals, 
and to the limbs and senses of animals in particular, we 
state, I conceive, the proper medium of proof for the conclu- 
sion wdiiph we wish to establish. I will not say that the 
insensible parts of nature are made solely for the sensitive 
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parts; "but this I say, that when we consider the benei^vj^ 
lence of the Deity, we can only consider it in relation to 
sensitive being. Without this reference, or referred to any 
thing else, the attribute has no object, the term has no 
meaning. Dead matter is nothing. The parts, therefore, 
especially the limbs and senses of animals, although they 
constitute, in mass and quantity, a small portion of the ma- 
terial creation, yet, since they alone are instruments of per 
ception, they compose what may be called the whole of 
visible nature, estimated with a view to the disposition of its 
author. Consequently, it is in these that we are to seek his 
character. It is by these that we are to prove that the world 
was made with a benevolent design. 

Kor is the design abortive. It is a happy woijd after all. 
The air, the earth, the water, teem with delighted existence. 
In a spring noon, or a summer evening, on whichever side 
I turn my eyes, myriads of happy beings crowd upon my 
view. “The insect youth are on the wing.” Swarms "of 
new-born ^ics are trying their pinions in the air. Their 
sportive motions, their wanton mazes, their gratuitous activ- 
ity, their continual change of place without use or purpose, 
testify their joy, and the exultation which they feel in their 
lately discovered faculties. A bee among the flowers in 
spring, is one of the most cheerful objects that can be looked 
upon. Its life appears to be all enjoyment ; so busy, and so 
pleased : yet it is only a specimen of insect life with; which, 
by reason of the animal being half domesticated, we happen 
to be better acquainted than we are with that of others. 
The whole-iomged insect tribe, it is probable, are equally 
intent upon their proper employments, and, under every va- 
riety of constitution, gratifled, and perhaps equally gratified, 
by the offices which the Author of their nature has assigned 
to them. But the atmosphere is not the only scene of enjoy- 
ment for the insect race. Plants are covered with aphides 
greedily sucking their juices, and. constantly, as it should 
seem, in the act of sucking. It cannot be doubted but that 
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this is a state of gratification. What else should fix them 
so close to the operation, and so long? Other species are 
running about ^ with an alacrity in their motions which 
carries with it every mark of pleasure. Large patches of 
ground are sometimes half covered with these brisk and 
sprightly natures. If we look to what the waters produce, 
shoals of the fry of fish frequent the margins of rivers, of 
lakes, and of the sea itself. These are so happy that they 
know not wliat to do with themselves Their attitudes, 
their vivacity, their leaps out of the water, their frolics in it, 
which I have noticed a thousand times wdth equal attention 
and amusement, all conduce to show their excess of spirits, 
and are simply the efiects of that excess. Walking by the 
sea-side in a calm evening, upon a sandy shore, and with an 
ebbing tide, I have frequently remarked the appearance of a 
dark cloud, or rather a very thick mist, hanging over the edge 
of the water, to the height perhaps of half a yard, and of 
the breadth of two or three yards, stretching along the coast 
as far as the eye could reach, and always retiring with the 
water. When this cloud came to be examined, it proved to 
be nothing else than so much space filled with young shrimps 
in the act of bounding into the air from the shallow margin 
of the water, or from the wet sand. If any motion of a mute 
animal could express delight, it was this; if they had meant 
to make signs of their happiness, they could not have done 
It more intelligibly. Suppose, then, what I have no doubt 
of, each individual of this number to be in a state of positive 
enjoyment ; w^hat a sum, collectively, of gratification and 
pleasure have we here before our view ! 

The young of all animals appear to me to receive pleas* 
ure simply from the exercise of their limbs and bodily facul- 
ties, without reference to any end to be attained, or any use 
to be answered by the exertion. A child, without knowing 
any thing of the use of language, is in a high degree delight- 
ed Avith being able to speak. Its incessant repetition of a few 
articnlate sounds, or perhaps of the single word which it 
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has leariit to pronounce, proves this point clearly. ’Nor is 
it less pleased with its first successful endeavors to walk, or 
rather to run — which precedes walking — ■although entirely 
ignorant of the importance of the attainment to its future 
life, and even without applying it to any present purpose, 
A child is delighted with speaking, without having anything 
to say, and with walking, without knowing where to go. 
And, prior to both these, I am disposed to believe that the 
waking hours of infancy are agreeably taken up with the 
exercise of vision, or perhaps, more properly speaking, with 
learning to see. • 

But it is not for youth alone that the great Parent oi 
creation has provided. Happiness is found with the purring 
cat, no less than with the playful kitten — ^in the arm-chah 
of dozing age, as well as in either the sprightliness of the 
dance, or the animation of the chase. To novelty, to acute- 
ness of sensation, to hope, to ardor of pursuit, succeeds whal 
is, in no inconsiderable degree, an equivalent for them all, 
‘‘ perception of ease.” Herein is the exact difference between 
the young and the old. The. young are not happy hut when 
enjoying pleasure ; the old are happy when free from pain. 
And this constitution suits with the degrees of animal power 
which they respectively possess. The vigor of youth w as to 
he stimulated to action by impatience of rest ; while, to tho 
imbecility of age, quietness and repose become positive grati- 
fications. In one important respect, the advantage is with 
the old. A state of ease is, generally speaking, more attain- 
able than a state of pleasure. A constitution, therefore, 
which can enjoy ease, is preferable to that which can taste 
only pleasure. . This same perception of case oftentimes ren- 
ders old-age a condition of great comfort ; especially wdien 
riding at its anchor after a busy or tempestuous life. It is 
well described by Rousseau, to he the interval of repose ana 
enjoyment between the hurry and the end of life. How far 
the same cause extends to other animal natures, cannot he 
Judged of with certainty. The appearance of satisfaction 
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uitli will c!i most animals, as tlieir activity subsides seek 
and enjoy rest, affords reason to believe that this source of 
gratification is appointed to advanced life, under all, or most 
of its various forms. In the species with which we are best 
acquainted, namely, our own, I am far, even as an observer 
of human life, from thinking that youth is its happiest sea- 
son. much less the only happy one : as a Christian, I am 
willing to believe that there is a great deal of truth in the 
following representation given by a very pious writer as weU 
as excellent man “To the intelligent and virtuous, old-age 
presents a scene of tranquil enjoyments, of obedient appetite, 
of well-regulated- affections, of maturity in knowledge, and 
of calm preparation for immortality. In this serene and 
dignified state, placed as it were on the confines of two worlds, 
the mind of a good man reviews what is past with the com- 
placency of an approving conscience ; and looks forward 
with humble confidence in the mercy of God, and with de- 
vout aspirations towards his eternal and ever-increasing 
favor.” 

'What is seen in different stages of the same life, is still- 
more exemplified in the lives of difierent animals. Animal 
enjoyments are iiifinitely The modes of life to 

which the organization of difierent animals respectively de- 
termines them, are not only of various, but of opposite kinds. 
Yet each is happy in its own. For instance, anmials of prey 
live much alone ; animals of a milder constitution, in society. 
Y’et the' herring which lives in shoals, and the sheep which 
lives in fiocks, are not more happy in a crowd, or more con- 
tented among their companions, than is the pike or the lion 
with the deep solitudes of the pool or the forest. 

But it will be said, that the instances which we have 
here brought foinvard, w^hether of vivacity or repose, or oi 
apparent enjoyment derived from either, are picked and favor- 
able instances. We answer, first, that they are instances, 
nevertheless, which comprise large provinces of sensitive 

^ Father’s Instructions; by Dr. Percival. of Manchester, p 317 
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existence ; that every case which we have described is ttie 
case ot millions. At this moment, in every given moment 
cf time, how many myriads of animals are eating their food, 
gratifying their appetites, ruminating in their holes, accom- 
plishing their wishes, pursuing their pleasures, taking their 
pastimes I In each individual, how many things must go 
right for it to he at ease, yet how large a proportion out ol 
every species is so in every assignable instant. Secondly, 
we contend, in the terms of our original proposition, that 
throughout the whole of life, as it is diffused in nature, and 
as far as we are acquainted with it, looking to the average 
of sensations, the plurality and the preponderancy is in favor 
of happiness by a vast excess.’ In our own species, in which 
perhaps the assertion may be more questionable than any 
other, the prepollency of good ^^^evil, of health, for exam- 
ple, and ease, over pain and distress, is evinced by the very 
notice which calamities excite. What inquiries does the 
sickness of our friends produce ; what conversation, their mis- 
fortunes. This shows that the common course of things is 
in favor of happiness ; that happiness is the rule, misery the 
exception. Were the order reversed, our attention would be 
called to examples of health and competency, instead of dis- 
ease and want. 

One great cause of our insensibility to the goodness of 
the Creator, is the very extensiveness of his bounty. We 
prize but little what we share only in common with the rest, 
or with the generality of our species. When we hear of 
blessings we think forthwith of successes, of prosperous for- 
tunes, of honors, riches, preferments, that is, of those advan- 
tages and superiorities over others which we happen either 
to possess, or to be in pursuit of, or to covet. The common 
benehts of our nature entirely escape us. Yet these are the 
great things. These constitute what most properly ought 
to he accounted blessings of Providence — ^what alone, if we 
might so speak, are worthy of its care. Nightly rest and 
daily bread, the ordinary use of our lirnhs and senses and 
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aiiderstaadings, are gifts wliicli admit of no comparison with 
any other. Yet hecatise almost every man we meet with 
possesses these, we leave them out of our enumeration. 
They raise no sentiment, they move no gratitude. Now, 
herein is our judgment perverted by our selfishness. A, bless- 
ing ought in truth to be the more satisfactory, the bounty at 
least of the donor is rendered more conspicuous, by its very 
diffusion, its commonness, its cheapness — ^by its falling to the 
lot, and forming the happiness of the great bulk and body of 
our species, as well as of ourselves. Nay, even when we 
do not possess it, it ought to be matter of thankfulness that 
others do. But we have a different way of thinking. We 
court distinction. That is not the worst : we see nothing 
but what has distinction to recommend it. This neces- 
sarily contracts our views of the Creator’s beneficence within 
a narrow compass, and most unjustly. It is in those things 
which are so common as to he no distinction, that the ampli- 
tude of the divine benignity is pei*ceived. 

But pain, no doubt, and privations exist in numerous 
instances and to a great degree, wlricli collectively would bo 
very great, if they were comps^red with any other thing than 
with the mass of animal fruition. For the application, there- 
ibrc, of our proposition to that mixed state of things which 
these exceptions induce, two rules are necessary, and both, 1 
think, just and fair rules. One is, that we regard those 
eflects alone which are accompanied v*dth proofs of inten- 
tion ; the other, that when we cannot resolve all appear- 
ances into benevolence of design, we make the few give 
place to the many, the little to the great — that we take our 
judgment from a large and decided preponder ancy, if there 
be one. 

I crave leave to transcribe into this place what I have 
said upon this subject in my Moral Philosophy. 

“ When God created the human species, either ho wished 
^heir happiness, or he wished their misery, or he was indif- 
foreiit and unconcerned about either*. 
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‘‘ 11 lie had wished our misery, he might have made sure 
of his purpose, by forming our senses to he so many sores 
and pains to us, as they are now instruments of gratification 
and enjoyment; or by placing us amid objects so ill-suited 
to our perceptions as to have continually ofiended us. instead 
of ministering to our refreshment and delight. He might 
have made, for example, every thing we tasted, bitter; 
every thing we saw, loathsome ;■ eveiy thing we touched, a 
Eiiug; every smell, a stench; and every sound, a discord. 

■ “ II he had been indifferent about our happiness or mis- 
ery, Ave must impute to our good fortune— as all desi<m by 
tins supposition is excluded— both the capacity of our Tenses 
to receive pleasure, and the supply of external objects fitted 
to produce it. 

“Eut either of these, and still more, both of them, being 
too much to be attributed to accident, nothing remains but 
tne first supposition, that God, when he created the human 
species, wished their happiness, and made for them the 
provision which he has made, wdth that view and fox that 
purpose. 

“The same argument may be proposed in difierent 
terms, thus : contrivance proves design ; and the predominant 
tendency of the contrivance indicates the disposition of the 
designer. The world abounds with contrivances ; and all 
the contrivances ivhicli we are acquainted with are directed 
to beneficial purposes. Evil, no doubt, exists, but is never ^ 
tnat we can perceive, the. object of contrivance. Teeth are 
contrived to eat, not to ache ; their aching now and then is 
incidental to the contrivance, perhaps inseparable from it • 
or even, if you wHl, let it be called a defect in the contriv-’ 
ance ; hut it is not the object of it. This is a distinction 
which Avell deserves to he attended to. In describing imple- 
merits of husbandry, you -would hardly say of the siclde, that " 
It IS made to out the reaper’s hand; though from the’ con- 
struction of the uistrarnent. and the manner of usino- it this 
n)ischi.f often follow.. ,But if you had occasion to dlt 
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mslrumeiits of torture, or execution, this engine, you would 
say, is to extend the sinews, this to dislocate the joints, this 
to break the hones, this to scorch the soles of the feet. Here, 
pain and misery are the very objects of the contrivance. 
Now nothing of this sort is to he found in the works of na- 
ture. We never discover a train of contrivance to bring 
about an evil purpose. No anatomist ever discovered a sys- 
tem of organization calculated to produce pain and disease ; 
or, in explaining the parts of the human body, ever said, this 
IS to irritate, this to inflame, this duct is to convey the gravel 
to the kidneys, this gland to secrete the humor which forms 
the gout : if by chance he come at a part of which he knows 
not the use, the most he can say is, that if*is useless ; no 
one ever suspects that it is put there to incommode, to annoy, 
or to torment.” 

The TWO CASES which appear to me to have the most 
difficulty in them, as forming the most of the appearance ot 
exception to the representation here given, are those -of veu- 
omovs animals, and of animals preying upon one another. 
These properties of animals, wherever they are found, must, 
I think, be referred to design, because there is in all cases 
of the first, and in most cases of the second, an express and 
distinct organization provided for the producing of them. 
Under the first iiead, the faaigs of vipers, the stings of wasps 
and scorpions, arc as clearly intended for their purpose, as 
any aniulal structure is for any purpose the most incontest- 
ably henefieiaL And the same thing must, under the second 
head, be acknowledged of the talons and beaks of birds, of 
the tusks, teeth, and claws of beasts of prey — of the shark’s 
mouth, of tlie spider’s web, and of numberless weapons of 
offence belonging to different tribes of voracious insects. We 
cannot, therefore, avoid the difficulty by saying that the 
effect was not intended. The only question open to us is, 
whether it be ultimately evil. From the confessed and felt 
imperfection of our knowledge, we ought to presume that 
there may be consequences of this economy which are hidden 
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from us': from the henevolence which pervades the general 
designs of nature, we ought also to presume that these con- 
sequences, if 'they could enter into our calculation, would 
turn the balance on the favorable side. Both these I con^ 
tend to be reasonable presumptions. Not reasonable pre- 
sumptions if these two cases were the only cases which 
nature presented to our observation ; but reasonable pre- 
sumptions, under the reflection, that the cases in question 
are combined with a multitude of intentions, all proceeding 
from the same author, and all, except these, directed to ends 
of undisputed utility. Of the vindications, however, of this 
economy, wdiich we are able to assign, such as most exten- 
uate the difficBplty, are the following. 

With respect to venomous bites and stings, it may be ob- 
served, 

1. That, the animal itself being reg|,rded, the faculty 
complained of is good : being conducive, in all cases, to the 
defence of the animal ; in some cases, to the subduing of its 
prey ; and in some, probably, to the killing of it, when 
caught, by a mortal w^ound, indicted in the passage to the 
stomach, w^^hich may be no less merciful to the victim than 
salutary to the devourer. In the viper, for instance, the 
poisonous fang may do that which, in other animals of prey, 
is done by the crush of the teeth. Frogs and mice might ho 
swallowed alive without it. 

2. But it wall he said, that this provision, wliehit comes, 
to the case of bites, deadly even to human bodies, and to 
those of large quadrupeds, is greatly overdone; that it might 
have fulfilled its use, and yet have been much less deleteri- 
ous than it is. Now I believe the case of bites which pro- 
duce death in large animals — of stings I think there are 
none — to be very few. The experiments of the Abbe Fon- 
tana, which were numerous, go strongly to the proof of this 
point. He found that it required the action of five exasper- 
ated vipers to kill a dog of a moderate size ; but that to the 
killiDg of a mouse or a frog, a single bite was sufficient: 
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wliicli agrees witli tlie use wliicii we assiga to the faculty. 
The abbe seemed to be of opinion, that the bite even of the 
rattlesnake would not usually be mortal ; allowing, however, 
that in certain particularly unfortunate cases, as when the 
puncture had touched some very tender part, pricked a prin- 
cipal nerve, for instance, or, as it is said, some more consider- 
ible lymphatic vessel, death might speedily ensue. 

3. It has been, I think, very justly remarked concerning 
serpents, that while only a lew species possess the venomous 
property, that property guards the whole tribe. The most 
innocuous snake is avoided wdth as much care as a viper. 
E'ow the terror -with which large animals regard this class 
of reptiles is its protection ; and this terror is ftunded on the 
formidable revenge which a few of the number, compared 
with the whole, are capable of taking. The species of ser- 
pents described b]^ LimiBus, amount to two hundred and 
eighteen, of which thirty-tw^o only are poisonous. 

4. It seems to me, that animal constitutions are pro- 
vided not only for each element, hut for each state of the 
elements, that is, for every climate, and for every tempera- 
ture ; and that part of the mischief complained of, arises 
from animals — the human animal most especially — occupy- 
ing situations upon the earth which do not belong to them, 
nor were ever intended for their habitation. The folly and 
wickedness of mankind, and necessities proceeding from these 
causes, have driven multitudes of the species to seek a refuge 
among burning sands, wdiile countries blessed with hospit- 
able skies, and with the most fertile soils, remain almost 
without a human tenant. We invade the territories of wild 
beasts and venomous reptiles, and then complain that we 
are infested by their bites and stings. Some accounts of 
Africa place this observation in a strong point of view. 
“The deserts,” says Adamson, “are entirely barren, except 
where they are found to produce serpents ; and in such quan- 
tities, that some extensive plains are almost entirely covered 
with them.” These a.rc the natures appropriated to the sit* 
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nation. Let them enjoy their existence ; let them have then 
country. Surface enough will he left to man, though his 
numbers were increased a hundred-fold, and left to him 
where he might live exempt from these annoyances. 

The SECOND CASE, namely, that of animals devouring 
one another, furnishes a consideration of much larger extent. 
To judge whether, as a general provision, this can be deem- 
ed an evily even so far as we understand its consequences, 
which, probably, is a partial understanding, the following 
reflections are fit to be attended to. 

1. Immortality upon this earth is out of the question. 
Without death there could be no generation, no sexes, no 
parental relatt)n, that is, as things are constituted, no ani- 
mal happmess. The particular duration of life assigned to 
different animals can form no part of the objection; be- 
cause, whatever that duration be, whi!^ it remains finite 
and limited, it may always be asked why it is no longer. 
The natural age of difierent animals varies from a single 
day to a century of years. No account can be given of tbis ; 
nor could any be given, whatever other proportion of life 
had obtained among them. 

The term then of life in difierent animals being the same 
as it is, the question is, what mode of taking it away is the 
best even for the animal itself? 

Now, according to the .established order of nature — 
which we must suppose to prevail, or we cannot reason at 
all upon the subject — ^the three methods by which life is 
usually put an end to, are acute diseases, decay, and vio- 
lence. The simple and natural life of brutes is not often 
visited by acute distempers ; nor could it he deemed an im- 
provement of their lot if they were. Let it he considered, 
therefore, in what a condition of suffering and misery a brute 
animal is placed which is left to perish by decay. In hu- 
man sickness or infirmity, there is the assistance of man’s 
rational fellow-creatures, if not to alleviate bis pains, at -least 
to minister to his necessities, and to supply the plat'.e of his 



own activity. A brute, in his wild and natural state, does 
every thing for himself. When his strength, therefore, or 
liis speed, or his limbs, or his senses fail him, he is delivered 
over either to absolute famine or to the protracted WTetch- 
edness of a life slowly wasted by the scarcity of food. Is it 
then fo see the world filled with drooping, superannuated, 
half-starved, helplfi«i'i ‘='n.d unhelped animals, that you would 
alter the present system of pursuit and prey ? 

2. A¥hich system is also to them the spring of motion 
and activity on both sides. The pursuit of its prey forms 
the employment, and appears to constitute the pleasure of 
a considerable part of the animal creation. The using of 
the means of defence, or flight, or precaution forms abo tin^ 
business of another part. And even of this latter tribe, ,w© 
have no reason to suppose that their happiness is much 
molested* by their fears. Their danger exists continually; 
and in some cases they seem to he so far sensible of it as to 
provide, in the best manner they can, against it ; but it is 
only when the attack is actually made upon them that they 
appear to suffer from it. To contemplate the insecurity of 
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In almost all cases, nature produces her supplies ’with 
profusion. A single codfish spa’wns, in one season, a greater 
number of eggs than all the inhabitants of England amount 
to. A thousand other instances of prolific generation might 
be stated, -ivhioh, though not equal to this, would carry°on 
the increase of the species with a rapidity which Outruns 
calculation, and to an immeasurable extent. The advan- 
tages of such a constitution are two : first, that it tends to 
keep the world always full ; while, secondly, it allows the 
proportion between the several species of animals to be dif- 
feren% modified, as different purposes require, or as differ- 
ent situations may ailbrd for them room and food. Where 
this rrast fecundity meets with a vacancy fitted to receive 
the species, there it operates with its whole efleet— there it 
pours in its numbers and replenishes the waste. We com- 
plain of what we call the e.xorbitant multiplication of some 
troublesome insects; not reflecting that' large portions of 
nature might he left void without it. If the accounts of 
travellers may ho depended upon, immense tracts of forest 
in North America would he nearly lost to sensitive existence, 
if it were not for gvMs. “ In the thinly inhabited regions 
of America, in which the waters stagnate and the climate 
is warm, the whole air is filled with crowds of these in- 
sects." ^ Thus it is, that where we looked for solitude and 
death-like silence, we meet with animation, activity, enjoy- 
ment— with a busy, a h.appy, and a peopled world. Again, 
hosts of mice are rc-ckoned among the plagues of the north- 
east part of Europe ; whereas vast plains m Siberia, as we 
learn from good authority, would be lifeless Avithout them. 
The Caspian deserts are converted by their presenoo into 
crowds of warrens. ■ Between the Volga and the Yaik, and 
in the country of Hyrcania, the ground, says Pallas, is in 
many places covered with little hills, raised by the earth 
cast out ui forming the burrows. Do we so envy these 
blissful abodes, as to pronounce the fecundity by which they 
aw supplied Avith inhabitants to be an evil; "a subject ol 
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f^.omplaint, and not of praise ? Furtlxer, by virtue of this 
sime super fecundity, what we term destruction becomes 
almost instantly the parent of life. What we call blights 
axe oftentimes legions of animated beings, claiming their 
portion in the bounty of nature. What corrupts the pro* 
tiuce of the earth to us, prepares it for them. And it is by 
means of their rapid multiplication that they take posses- 
sion of their pasture ; a slow propagation would not meet 
the opportunity. 

But in conjunction with the occasional use of this fruit- 
fulness, we observe, also, that it allows the proportion be- 
tween the several species of animals to be diSerently modi- 
fled, as different purposes of utility may require. When the 
forests of America come to he cleared, and the swamps 
drained, our gnats will give place to other inhabitants. If 
the population of Europe should spread to the north and the 
east, the mice will retire before the husbandman and the 
shepherd, and yield their station to herds and flocks. In 
what concerns the human species, it may be a part of the 
scheme of .Providence, that the earth should he inhabited 
by a shifting, or perhaps a circulating population. In this 
economy, it is possible that there may be the following ad- 
vantages. When old countries are become exceedingly cor 
rupt, simpler modes of life, purer morals, and better institu 
lions, may rise up in new ones, while fresh soils reward the 
cultivator with more plentiful returns. Thus the diflerent 
portions of the globe come into use in succession, as the res- 
idence of man ; and, in his absence, entertain other guests, 
which, by their sudden multiplication, hli the chasm. In 
domesticated animals, we find the effect of their fecundity 
to be, that we can always command numbers ; we can 
always have as many of any particular, species as we 
please, or as we can support. Nor do we complain of its 
exce.cs ; it being much more easy to regulate abundance 
than to supply scarcity. 

But then \hx%mioerfecunclity, though' of great occa.sionai 
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use and importance, exceeds tlie ordinary capacity of nature 
to receive or support its progeny. All superabundance sup- 
poses destruction, or must destroy itself. Perhaps there is 
no species of terrestrial animals whatever which would not 
overrun the earth, if it were permitted to multiply in per- 
fect safety ; or of fish, which would not fill the ocean : at 
least, if any single species were left to their natural increase 
without disturbance or restraint, the food of other species 
would be exhausted by their maintenance. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the efiects of such prolific faculties be cur- 
tailed. In conjunction with other checks and limits, ail 
subservient to the same purpose, are the thinnings which 
take place among animals by their action upon one another. 
In some instances, we ourselves experience, very directly, 
the use of these hostilities. One species of insect rids us of 
another species, or reduces their ranks. A third species, 
perhaps, keeps the second within bounds ; and birds or liz- 
ards are a fence against the inordinate increase by which even 
these last might infest us. In other, more numerous, and 
possibly more important instances, this disposition of things, 
although less necessary or useful to us, and of course less 
observed by us, may be necessary and useful to certain other 
'species; or even for the preventing of the loss of certain 
species from the universe — a misfortune which seems to be 
studiously guarded against. Though there may be the ap- 
pearance of failure in some of the details of nature’s works, 
in her great purposes there never are. Her species never 
fail. The provision which was originally made for continu- 
ing the replenishment of the world, has proved itself to he 
efiectual through a long succession of ages. 

What further shows that the system of destruction 
among animals holds an express relation to the system oi 
fecundity, that they are parts indeed of one compensatory 
gclieme, is, that in each species the fecundity bears a pro- 
portion to the smallness of tiie animal, to the. weakness, to 
the shortn(.*ss of its natural term of life, and to tlie dangers 
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and enemies by wliicli it is surrounded. An elepliant pro- 
duces but one calf; a butterfly lays six buiidred eirgs. Birds 
of prey seldom produce more than two eggs ; the sparrow 
tribe and the duck tribe frequently sit upon a dozen. In 
the rivers, Ave meet Avith a thousand minnows for one pike, 
ill the sea, a million of herrings' for a single shark. Com- 
pensation obtains throughout. Defeiicelcssness and devasta- 
tion are repaired by fecundity. 

We have dAA'elt the longer on these 'considerations, be- 
cause the subject to Avhich they apply, namely, that of ani- 
mals devouring one another, forms the chief, if not the 
only instance, in the Avorks of the Deity, of an econoxny, 
stamped by marks of design, in AAdiich the character of util- 
ity can be called in question. The case of venomous ani- 
mals is of much inferior consequence to the* case of prey, 
and, in some degree, is also included under it. To both 
cases it is probable that many more reasons belong than 
those of Avhich we arc in possession. 

Our FiPi.ST PROPOSITION, and that which Ave have hith- 
erto been defending, was, “ that in a vast plurality of in- 
stances, in which contrivance is perceived, the design of the 
coiiii'iYQjice k bcnejicicd.^^ 

Our SECOND PROPOSITION is, “ that the Deity has added 
'pleasure to animal sensations beyond what Avas necessary 
for any other purpose, or when the purpose, so far as it was 
necessary, might haA’-e been effected by the operation of 
pain.” 

This proposition may be thus explained. The capaci 
ties which, according to the established course of nature, 
are necessary to the support or preservation of an animal, 
how’-ever manifestly they may be the result of an organiza- 
tion contrWed for the purpose, can only be deemed an act 
or a part of the same avW as that which decreed the exist- 
ence of the animal itself, because, whether the creation 
proceeded from a benevolent or a malevolent being, these 
capacities must have been given, if the animal existed at 
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all. Animal properties, therefore, which fall under this de- 
scription, do not strictly prove the goodness of God : they 
may prove the existence of the Deity ; they may prove a 
high degree of power and intelligence : but they do not 
prove iris goodness ; forasmuch as they must have been 
found in any creation which was capable of continuance, 
although it is possible to suppose that such a creation might 
iiave been- produced by a being whose views rested upon' 
misery. 

But there is a class of properties which may be said to 
be superadded from an intention expressly directed to hap- 
piness — an intention to give a happy existence distinct fron) 
the general intention of providing the means of existence ; 
and that is, of capacities for pleasure in cases wherein, so 
far as the conservation of the individual or of the species is 
concerned, they were not wanted, or wherein the purpose 
might have been secured by the operation of pain. The 
provision which is made of a variety of objects not necesso.ry 
to life, and ministering only to our pleasures, and the prop- 
erties given to the necessaries of lile themselves, by which 
they contribute to pleasure as well as preservation, show a 
further design than that of giving existence.^" 

A single instance will make all this clear. Assuming 
the necessity of food for the support of animal life, it is requi- 
site that the animal be provided ivith organs fitted for the 
procuring, receiving, and digesting of its food. It may also 
be necessary, that the animal be impelled by its sensations 
to exert its organs. But the pain of hunger would do all 
this. Why add pleasure to the act of eating; sweetness 
and relish to food? "Why a new and appropriate sense for 
the perception of the pleasure ? W^hy should the juice of a 
peach applied to .the palate, affect the part so differently 

^ See tliis topic considered in Dr. Balguy’s Treatise upon the Di- 
vine Benevolence. This excellent author fu-st, I think, proposed itj 
and nearly in the terms in which it is here stated. Some other ohser- 
‘'•ations also under this head are taken from that treatise. 
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from wliat it does when rubbed upon the palm of the hand? 
This is a constitution which, so far as appears to me, can be 
resolved into nothing but the pure benevolence of the Crea- 
tor. Eating is necessary, but the pleasure attending it is 
not necessary ; and that this pleasure depends not onij upcn 
our being in possession of the sense of taste, which is diier- 
ent from every other, but upon a particular state of the 
organ in which it resides, a felicitous adaptation of the organ 
to the object, will be confessed by any one who may happen 
to have experienced that vitiation of taste which frequently 
occurs in fevers, when every taste is irregular, and every 
one bad. . 

In mentioning the gratifications of the palate, it may be 
said that we have made choice of a trifling example. I 'am 
not of that opinion. They aflbrd a share of enjoyment to 
man j hut to brutes I believe that they are of very great 
importance. A horse at liberty passes a great part of his 
waking hours in eating. To the ox, the sheep, the deer, and 
other ruminating animals, the pleasure is doubled. Their 
v/hole time almost is divided between browsing upon their 
pasture and chewing their ciid. Whatever the pleasure he, 
it is spread over a large portion of their existence. If there 
be animals, such as the lupous fish, which swallow their 
prey whole and at once, without any time, as it should seem, 
for either drawing out or relishing the taste in the mouth, 
is it an improbable conjecture, that the seat of taste with 
them is in the stomach; or at least, that a sense of pleasure, 
wdrether it be taste or not, accompanies' the dissolution of 
the food in that receptacle, which dissolution in general is 
carried on very slowly ? If this opinion be right, they are 
more than repaid for the defect of palate. The feast Lasts 
as long as the digestion. 

In seeking for argument, we need not stay to insist upon 
the comparative importance of our example; for the ob- 
servation holds equally of all, or of three at least of the 
other senses. The necessary purposes of hearing might have 
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been axisAVered witbont barmony ; of sroell, "witliont fra 
grance ; of vision, without beauty, l^ow, “ if the Deity had 
been indifferent about our happiness or misery, we must im- 
pute to our good fortune — as all design by this supposition 
is excluded — both the capacity of our senses to receive pleas- 
ure, and the supply of external objects fitted to excite it.” 
I allege these as Uvo felicities, for they are different things, 
yet both necessary : the sense being formed, the objects 
which w'^ere applied to it might not have suited it ; the ob- 
jects being fixed, the sense might not have agreed with 
them. A coincidence is here required which no accident 
can account for. There are three possible suppositions upon 
the subject, and no more. The first, that the sense, by its 
original constitution, w^as made to suit the object; the sec- 
ond, that the object, by its original constitution, was made 
to suit the sense ; the third, that the sense is so constituted 
as to be able, either universally or within certain limits, by 
habit and familiarity, to render every object pleasant. Which- 
ever of these suppositions W'e adopt, the efiect evinces on the 
part of the Author of nature a studious benevolence. If the 
pleasures which we derive fropi any of our senses depend 
upon an original congruity between the sense and the prop- 
erties perceived by it, 'we know by experience that the ad- 
justment demanded, with respect to the qualities which were 
conferred upon the objects that surround us, not only choice 
and selection, out of a boundless variety of possible qualities 
with which these objects might have been endued, but a 
fro^07'tionmg also of degree^ because an excess or defect o^ 
intensity spoils the perception as much almost as an error 
in the kind and nature of the quality. Likewise the degree 
of dulness or acuteness in the sense itself is no arbitrary 
ibing, but in order to preserve the congruity here spoken of 
requires to be in an exact or near correspondency with tilt 
strength of the impression. The dulness of the senses forms 
tlie complaint of old-age. Persons in fevers, and I believe 
in most maniacal cases, experience great torment from then 
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preternatural acuteness. An increased, no less than an im- 
paired sensibility, induces a state of disease and sufiering. 

The. doctrine of a specific congruity between animal 
senses and their objects, is strongly favored by what is ob- 
served of insects in the election of their food. Some of these 
will feed upon one kind of plant or animal, and upon no 
other ; some caterpillars upon the cabbage alone, some upon 
tlie black currant alone. The species of caterpillar "which 
eacs the vine, will starve upon the alder; nor will that 
"which we find upon fennel touch the rose-bush. Some in- 
sects confine themselves to two or three kinds of plants or 
animals. Some, again, show so strong a preference, as to 
afibrd reason to believe, that though they may be driven by 
hunger to others, they are led by the pleasure of taste to a 
few particular plants alone ; and all this, as it should seem, 
independently of habit or imitation. 

But should we accept the third hypothesis, and even 
carry it so far as to ascribe eveiy thing which concerns the 
question to habit — as in certain species, the human species 
most particularly, there is reason to attribute something— 
we have then before us an animal capacity, not less perhaps 
to be admired than the native eongruities which the othei 
scheme adopts. It cannot be shown to result from anj 
fixed necessity in nature, that what is frequently applied U 
the senses should of course become agreeable to them. It 
is, so far as it subsists, a pow’-er of accommodation provided 
in these senses by tiie Author of their structure, and forms 
a part of their perfection. 

In whichever way we regard the senses, they appear to 
be specific gifts, miuistering not only to preservation, but to 
pleasure. But what we usually call the senses, are probably 
themselves far from being the only vehicles of enjoyment, or 
the whole of our constitution which is calculated for the 
same purpose. We have many internal sensations of the 
most agreeable kind, hardly referable to any of the five 
Some physiologists have held that all secretion is 
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pleasurable ; and that the complacency which in health, 
without any external assignable object to excite it, we derive 
from life itself, is the ehect of our secretions going on well 
within us. All this may be true ; but if true, what reason 
can be assigned for it, except the will of the Creator ? It 
inay reasonably be asked, Why is any thing a pleasure ? and 
I know no answ^er which can be returned to the question 
but that which refers it to appointment. 

We can give no account whatever of our pleasures in 
the simple and original perception ; and even when physical 
sensations are assumed, we can seldom account for them in 
the secondary and complicated shapes in w'hich they take 
the name of diversions. I never yet met with a sportsman 
who could tell me in what the sport consisted — wdio could 
resolve it into its principle, and state that principle. I 
have been a great follower of fishing myself, and in its 
eheei’fui solitude have passed some of the happiest hours 
of a sufficiently happy life ; but to this moment T could 
never trace out the source of the pleasure which it adbrd- 
ed me. 

The quantum in rehus inane !” w^hether applied to oui 
amusements or to our graver pursuits, to which, in truth, it 
sometimes equally belongs, is always an unjust complaint 
^f trides engage, and if trides make us happy, the true redec 
tion suggested by the experiment is upon the tendency ot 
nature to gratification and enjoyment ; which is, in other 
words, the goodness of its Author towards his sensitive cre- 
ation. 

national natures also, as such, exhibit qualities which 
help to confirm the truth of our position. ^The degree of 
understanding found in mankind is usually much greater 
than what is necessary for mere preservation. The pleas- 
ure choosing for themselves, and of prosecuting the object 
of their choice, should seem to he an original source of en- 
joyment. The pleasures received from things great, beauti- 
ful, or new, from imitation or from the liberal arts, are in 
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some measure not only superadded, but unmixed giatifica- 
: ^ lions, imving iio'pams.to balance tbem.^ 

I do not know wlietlier our attachment to i>TOijerUj be 
not sooaethiiig more than the mere dictate of reason, or CTeix 
than the mere effect of association. Property communicates 
a charm to whate\rer is the object of it. It is the first of 
our abstract ideas ; it cleaves to us the closest and the lon- 
gest. It endears to the child its plaything, to the peasant 
ins cottage, to the iandhoMer his estate. It supplies the 
place of prospect and scenery. Instead of coveting the beauty 
of distant situations, it teaches every man to find it in his 
own. It gives boldness and grandeur to plains and fens, 
tinge and coloring to clays, and fallows.- 

All these coasideratioiis come in aid of our second propo- 
sition. The reader will now bear in mind what our two 
propositions w^ere. They were, firstly, that in a vast plu- 
rality of instances in which contrivance is perceived, the de- 
sign of the contrivance is beneficial ; secondly, that the Deity 
has added pleasure: to animal sensations beyond what was 
necessary for any other purpose, or when the purpose, so far 
as it was necessary, might have been efiected by the opera.- 
tion of pain. 

While these propositions can be maintained, we are au- 
thorized to ascribe to the Deity the character of benevolence ; 
and wlmt is benevolence at all, must in him be infinite be- 
nevolence, by reason of the infinite, that is to say, the incal- 
culably great number of objects upon which it is exercised. 

Of the ORIGIN OF EVIL, HO Universal solutioii has been 
discovered ; I rnean, no solution which reaches to all cases 
of complaint. The most comprehensive is that which arises 
from the consideration of general rules: We may, I think, 
without much difficulty, he brought to admit the four fol- 
lowing points : first, that important advantages may accrue 
to the universe from the order of nature proceeding accord* 
* Balguy on tho Bivine Benevoienoe. 
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mg to general laws ; secondly, that general laws, however 
well -set and constituted, often thwart and cross one another ; 
thirdly, that from these thwartings and crossings, frequent 
particular inconveniences will arise ; and fourthly, that it 
agrees with our ohservations to suppose that some degree of 
these inconveniences takes place in the works of nature. 
These points may be allowed ; and it may also he asserted, 
that the general laws with which we are acquainted are 
directed to heneificial ends. On the other hand, with many 
of these laws we are not acquainted at ail, or we are totally 
unable to trace them in their branches and in their opera- 
tion ; the effect of which ignorance is, that they cannot he 
of importance to us as measures by wiiich to regulate our 
conduct. The conservation* of them may be of importance 
in other respects, or to other beings, hut we are uninformed 
of their value or use; uninformed, consequently, when and 
how far they may of may not he suspended, or their effects 
turned aside by a presiding and benevolent will, without 
incurring greater evils than those which would he avoided. 
The consideration, therefore, of general laws, although it 
may concern the question of the origin of evil very nearly, 
which I tliink it does, rests in views disproportionate to our 
faculties, and in a knowledge which we do not possess. It 
serves rather to account for the obscurity of the subject, than 
to supply us -with distinct answ^ers to our difficulties. How- 
ever, while we assent to the above-stated px*opositions as 
principles, whatever uncertainty we may find in the appli- 
cation, we lay a ground for believing that cases of apparent 
evil, for which we can suggest no particular reason, are goy^ 
erned by reasons which are more general, which lie deeper 
in the order of second causes, and which on that account 
are removed to a greater distance from us 

^ The doctrine of imperfections, or, as it is called, of evils 
of imperfection, furnishes an account, founded, like the for- 
mer, in views of universal nature. The doctrine is briefly 
ihis : It IS probable that creation may be better replenished 
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by sensitive beings of different sorts, than by sensitive beings 
all of one sort. It is likewise probable, that it may be bet- 
ter replenished by different orders of beings rising one above 
another in gradation, than by beings possessed of equal de- 
grees of perfection. Now, a gradation of such beings implies 
a gradation of imperfections. No class can justly complain 
of the imperfections •which belong to its place in the scale, 
unless it were allowable for it to complain that a scale of 
being was appointed in nature ; for which appointment there ' 
appear to be reasons of wisdom and goodness. • 

In like manner, finiteness, or what is resolvable into 
finiteness, in inanimate subjects, can never be a just subject 
of complaint ; because if it were ever so, it would be always 
so : ■we mean, that we can never reasonably demand that 
things should be larger or more, when the same demand 
might be made, whatever the quantity or number was. 

And to me it seems that the sense of mankind has so far 
acquiesced in these reasons, as that we seldom complain of 
evils of this class, when w^e clearly perceive them to be sucdi. 
What I have to add, therefore, is, that we ought not to 
complain of some other evils which stand upon the same 
foot of vindication as evils of confessed imperfection. We 
never complain that the globe of our earth is too small, nor 
should we complain if it were even much smaller. But 
vdiere is the difierence to us, between a less globe, and part 
of the present being uninhabitable ? The inhabitants of an 
island may be apt enough to murmur at the sterility of some 
parts of it, against its rocks, or sands, or swamps ; but no 
one thinks himself authorized to murmur, simply because 
the island is not larger than it is. Yet these are the same 
griefs. 

The above are the two metaphysical answers which have 
been given to this great question. They^ are not the worse 
for being metaphysical, provided they be founded — wiiich I 
think they are — in right reasoning ; but they are of a nature 
too .wide to be brought under our survey, and it is often dif 
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ficiilt to apply them in the detail. Our speculations, there- 
fore, are perhaps better employed when they confine them- 
selves within a narrower circle. 

The observations which follow are of this more limited, 
but more determinate kind. 

Of bodily pain^ the principal observation, no doubt, is 
that which we have already made and already dwelt upon, 

• namely, that it is seldom the object of ■ contiivance j that 
when it is so, the (iontrivance rests ultimately in good.” 

^ To which, however, may be added, that the anne.^g ot 
pain to the means of destruction is a salutary provision; 
inasmuch as it teaches vigilance and caution : both gives 
notice of danger, and excites those endeavors which may be 
necessary to preservation. The evil consequence which 
sometimes arises from the want of that timely intimation of 
danger which pain gives, is known to the inhabitants of cold 
countries by the example of frost-bitten limbs. I have con- 
versed with patients who had lost toes and fingers by this 
cause. They have in general told irie, that they were totally 
unconscious of any local uneasiness at the time. Some I 
have heard declare, that while they were about their em- 
ployment, neither their situation nor the state of the air was 
lUipleasant. They felt no pain, they suspected no mischief, 
tiU, by the application of warmth, they discovered, too late! 
the fatal injury which some of their extremities had suffered 
I say that this shows the use of pain, and that we stand in 
need of such a monitor. I believe also, that the use extends 
farther than we suppose, or can now trace ; that to disa- 
greeable sensations we and all animals owe, or have ow'ed, 
many habits of action which are salutary, but which are be- 
come so familiar as not easily to be referred to their origin. 

Pain also itself is not without its oMevicLtioyi&. It may 
bo violent and freqnent. but it is seldom both violent and 
long-continued; and its pauses and intermissions become 
positive pleasures. It has the power of shedding a satisfac- 
tion over intervals of ease, which I believe few enjoj-ments 
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exceed. A man resting from a fit of the stone or gout is, 
for the time, in possession of feelings which undisturbed 
health cannot impart. They may be dearly bought, but 
still they are to be set against the price. And indeed it 
depends upon the duration and urgency of the pain, whether 
they be dearly bought or not. I am far from being sure 
that a man is not a gainer by suffering a moderate interrup- 
tion of bodily ease, for a couple of hours out of the four and 
twenty. Two very common observations favor this opinion : 
one is, that remissions of pain call forth, from those who 
expcrieuce them, stronger expressions of satisfaction and of 
gratitude towards both the author and the instruments of 
their relief, than are excited by advantages of any other 
kind ; the second 4s, that the spirits of sick men do not sink 
in proportion to the acuteness of their suderiiigs, but rather 
appear to be roused and supported, not by pain, but by the 
high degree of comfort which they derive from its cessation, 
or even its subsidency, whenever that occurs; and which 
■they taste with a relish that diffuses some portion of mental 
complacency over the whole of that mixed state of sensa- 
tions ill which disease has placed them. 

Bi connection with bodily pain may be considered bodily 
disease, whether’" painful or not. Few diseases are fatal. I 
have before me the account of a dispensary in the neighbor- 
hood, which states six years^ experience as folloivs; 


Admitted, 6,420 

Cured, 5^476 

Bead, . . . 234 


And this I suppose nearly to agree with what other similar 
institutions exhibit. Is[ow, in all these cases, some disorder 
must have been felt, or the patients would not have applied 
for a remedy ; yet we^see how large a proportion of the mal- 
adies which were brought forward, have either yielded to 
proper treatment, or, what is more probable, ceased of theii 
own accord. We owe these frequent recoveries, and, where 
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recovery does not take place, this patience of the human 
constitution under many of the distempers hy which it is 
visited, to- two benefactions of our nature. One is, that she 
works within certain limits, allows of a certain latitude 
within which health may be preserved, and within the con-- 
fines of which it only suffers a graduated diminution. Dif 
ferent quantities of food, diderent degrees of exercise, differ* 
ent portions of sleep, different states of the atmosphere, aro 
compatible with the possession of health. So likewise it is 
with the secretions and excretions, with many internal func- 
tions of the body, and with the state, probably, of most of its 
internal organs. They may vary considerably, not only with- 
out destroying life, hut without occasioning any high degree 
of iiiconveniency . The other property of oitr nature, to which 
wx are still more beholden, is its constant endeavor to restore 
itself, when disordered, to its regular course. The fluids of 
the body appear to possess a power of separating and expel- 
ling any noxious- substance which may have mixed itself with 
them. This they do, in eruptive fevers, by a kind of despu- 
aiation, as Sydenham calls it, analogous in some measure to 
the intestine action by w^hich fermenting liquors w-ork the 
yeast to the surface. The solids, on their part, wdieii their 
action is obstructed, not only resume that action as soon as 
the obstruction is removed, hut they struggle wnth the imped- 
nient. They take an action as near to the true one as the 
difflculty and the disorganization with which they have to 
contend will allow'- of. 

Of mortal diseases, the great use is to reconcile us to 
death. The horror of death proves the value of life. But 
it is in the power of disease to abate, or even extinguish this 
horror ; which it does in a w’-onderful manner, and often* 
times by a mild and imperceptible gradation. Every man 
who has been placed in a situation to .observe it, is surprised 
with the change wrhich has been wrought in himself, when 
he compares the view which he entertains of death ujion a 
sick-bed, with the heart-sinking dismay wnth w'-hich he should 
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some time ago have met it ia health. There is no simili- 
tude between the sensations of a man le*d to execution and 
the calm expiring of a patient at the close of his disease. 
Death to him is only the last of a long train of changes ; in 
his progress through which, it is possible that he may expe- 
rience no shocks or sudden transitions. 

Death itself, as a mode of removal, and of succession, is 
so connected with the whole order of our animal world, that 
almost every thing in that world must he changed, to be 
able to do without it. It may seem likewise impossible to 
separate the fear of death from the enjoyment of life, or the 
perception of that fear from rational natures. Brutes are in 
a great measure delivered from all anxiety on this account 
by the inferiority of their faculties ; or rather, they seem to 
be armed with the apprehension of death just sufficiently to 
put them upon the means of preservation, and no further. 
But would a human being wish to purchase this immunity 
at the expense of those mental powers which enable Kim to 
look forward to the future? 

Death implies sejpamtion; and the loss of those whom 
we love must necessarily, so far as we can conceive, be ac- 
companied with pain. To the brute creation, nature seems 
to have stepped in with some secret provision for their relief 
under the rupture of their attachments. - In their instincts 
towards their offspring, and of their oBspring to them, I 
have often been surprised to observe how ardently they love 
and how soon they forget. The pertinacity of human sor- 
to%v — upon wdiich time also at length lays its softening 
hand — ^is probably, therefore, in some manner connected 
with the qualities of our rational or moral nature. One 
thing however is clear, namely, that it is better that we 
should possess aflections, the sources of so many virtues and 
so many joys, although they he exposed* to the incidents of 
life as well as the interruptions of mortality, than, by the 
want of them, he reduced to a state of selfishness apathy, and 
quietism. 
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are faiw nh confining ourselvee to what 

called physical or natural cvils_a considerable part come 

-■ '-^1 ® of the foHowing observation: the oreat 

piiucip e 0 ^ mman satisfaction is engagenmit. It is a most 
just distinction, which the late Mr. Tucker has dwelt upon 
so largely m his works, between pleasures in which we ai^- 
passive and pleasures in which we are active. And I be' 
hove every attentive observer of human life will assent to 
his position, that however grateful the sensations may occa- 

^ttei class of our pleasures, which constitute satisfaction- 
which supply that regular stream of moderate and miscell- 
ueous enjoyments in which happiness, as distinguished from 

voluptupess. consists. Now for rational occupation, which 

other words, the very material of contented existence 
them won d be no place left, if either the thii^s wS 
which we had to do were absolutely impracticable to our 
endeavors, or if they were too obedient to our uses. A world 
uinished with advantages on one side, and beset with difR. 
ulties, wants, and inconveniences on the other, is the propel 
abode of free, rational, and active natures, beiim the fittest 
to stimulate and exercise their faculties. The very refmr 
ionness of the objects they have to deal with, contributes to 
this purpose. A world in which nothin, depcndj Ln 
ourselves, however it might have suited an imarinary rice 
f beings, would not have suited mankind. Their skill nm ' 
ence, industry— their various arts and their best attlin- 
menfs, from the application of which they draw, if not their 
highest riieir most permanent gratifications, would beinri. 
ndican . if things could be either moulded by oufvS' 
or. of .heir own accord, conformed themselves to our views 
n wishes ■ hiow it is in this refractoriness that we discern 

Civil evils, or the evils of civil lifo i 
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ol mivcli less magiiitudej and also because they result, by a 
kind of necessity, not only from the constitution of our nature, 
out from a part of that constitution which no one would 
wish to see altered. The case is this: mankind will in 
every country breed tip to a certain point of distress, That 
point may be difierent in diflerent countries or ages, accord- 
ing to the established insages of life in each. It will also 
shift upon the scale, so as to admit of a greater or less num- 
ber of inhabitants, according as the (quantity of provision, 
wliich is either produced in the country, or supplied to it 
fiom other countries, may happen to vary. But there must 
always he such a point, and the species will always breed 
up to it. The order of generation proceeds by something 
like a geometrical progression. The increase of provision, 
under circumstances even tiie most advantageous, can only 
assume the form of an arithmetic series. Whence it follows 
that the population will always overtake the provision, will 
pass beyond the line of plenty, and will continue to increase 
till checked by the difficulty of procuring subsistence.^ Such 
difficulty, therefore, along with its attendant circumstances, . ■ 

must he found in every old country ; and these circurnstan- : 

ces constitute wdiat we call poverty, which necessarily irn- ' ] 

poses labor, servitude, restraint. ^ ^ | 

It seems impossible to people a country with inhabitants 
who shall be all easy in circumstances. For suppose the 
thing to he done, there would be such marrying and giving 
in marriage among them, as would in a few years change 
the face of affairs entirely ; that is, as would increase the 
consumption of those articles w'-hich supplied the natural or 
habitual wants of the country to such a degree of scarcity, 
as must leave the greatest part of the inhabitants unable to 
procure them without toilsome endeavors ; or, out of the dif- 
ferent kinds of these articles, to procure any kind except that 
which was most easily produced. And this, in fact, de- 

* See a statement of this subject In a fate treatise upon popula- 
tion 

. Co . ' 
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scribes the condition of the mass of the community in all 
countries : a condition unavoidably, as it should seem, result- 
ing from the provision which is made in the human, in com- 
mon with all animal coiistitutious, for the perpetuity and 
multiplication of the species. 

It need not however dishearten any endeavors for the 
public service, to know that population naturally treads 
upon the heels of improvement. If the condition of a people 
be meliorated, the consequence will be, either that the mean 
happiness will be increased, or a greater number partake of 
it ; or, which is most likely to happen, that both efiects will 
take place together, There^ may be limits fixed by nature 
to both, but they are limits not yet attained, nor even ap- 
proached, in any country of the world. 

And when we speak of limits at all, we have respect 
only to provisions for animal wants. There are sources, 
and means, and auxiliaries, and augmentations of human 
happiness, communicable without restriction of numbers ; 
as capable of being possessed by a thousand persons as by 
one. Such are those which flow from a mild, contrasted 
with a tyrannic government, whether civil or domestic ; 
those which spring from religion ; those which grow out of 
a sense of security ; those which depend upon habits of vir- 
tue, sobriety, moderation, order ; those, lastly, which are 
found in the possession of well-directed tastes and desires, 
compared with the dominion of tormenting, pernicious, con- 
tradictory, unsatisfied, and unsatisfiabie passions. 

The dhtinctions of civil life are apt enough to be regard- 
ed as evils by those who sit under them ; but, in my opin- 
ion, with very little reason. 

lii the first place, the advantages which the higher con- 
ditions of life are supposed to confer, bear no proportion in 
value to the advantages which are bestowed by nature. The 
gifts of nature always surpass the gifts of fortune. How 
much, for example, is activity better than attendance ; beam 
lY than dress ; appetite, digestion, and tranquil bowels, than 
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Hatiire has a strong tendency to equalization. Habit, 
the instrument of nature, is a great leveller ; the familiarity 
which it induces taking off the edge both of our pleasures 
and 0 Ui‘ sufferings. Indulgences which are habitual, keep 
us in ease, and cannot be carried much further. So that 
with respect to the gratifications of which the senses are 
capable, the difference is by no means proportionable to the 
apparatus. !Nay; so far as superfiuity generates fastidious- 
ness, the difference is on the wrong side. 

It is not necessary to contend, that the advantages de- 
rived from wealth are none — under due regulations they are 
certainly considerable — but. that they are not greater than 
they ought to be. Money is the sweetener of human toil ; 
the substitute for coercion ; the reconciler of labor with lib- 
erty. It is, moreover, the stimulant of enterprise in all proj- 
ects and undertakings, as well as of diligence in the most 
beneficial arts and employments. Now, did affluence, when 
possessed, contribute nothing to happiness, or nothing be- 
yond the mere supply of necessaiies, and the secret should 
come to be discovered, we, might be in danger of losing great 
part of the uses which are at present derived to us through 
this important medium. Not only would the tranquillity of 
social. life be put in peril by the want* of a motive to attach 
men to their private concerns ; but the satisfaction which 
all men receive from success in their respective occupations, 
which collectively constitutes the great mass of human com- 
fort, would be done away in its veiy principle. 

* ■\Yith respect to statio7i, as it is distinguished from riches, 
whether it confer authority over others, or be invested with 
honors which apply solely to sentiment and imagination, the 
tnith is, that what is gained by rising through the ranks oi 
life, is not. more than sufficient to draw forth the e.tertions 
/)f those who are engaged in the pursuits which lead to ad 
van cement, and which, in general, are such as ought to be 
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eEcouragod. Distinctions of this sort are subjects muon 
more of competition than of enjoyment ; and in that compe- 
tition their use consists. It is not, as has been rightly ob- 
served, by what the lord 'incujor feels in his coach, but by 
what the apprentice feels who gazes at him, that the public 
is served. 

As we approach the summits of human greatness, the 
comparison of good and evil, with respect to personal com- 
fort, becomes still more problematical ; even allowing to am- 
bition all its pleasures. The poet asks, “ What is grandeur, 
what is power?” The philosopher answers, “Constraint 
and plague : et in maxim qu quo fortun minim m li- 
cere^^ One very common error misleads the opinion of man- 
kind on this head ; namely, that, nniversally, authority is 
pleasant, submission painful. In the general course of hu- 
man affairs, the very reverse of this is nearer the truth. 
Command is anxiety, obedience ease. 

Artificial distinctions sometimes promote real equality. 
Whether they be hereditary, or be the homage paid to office, 

* or the respect attached by public opinion to particular pro- 
fessions, they serve to confront that grand and unavoidable 
distinction wdiich arises from property, and which is most 
overbearing where there is no other. It is of the nature of 
property, not only to be irregularly distributed, but to run 
into large masses. Public laws should be so constructed as 
to favor its diffusion as much -as they can. But all that can 
be done by laws, consistently with that degree of government 
of his property which ought to be left to the subject, wdil 
not be sufficient to counteract this tendency. There must 
always, therefore, be the difference between rich and poor ; 
and this difference will be the more grinding when no pre- 
tension is allowed to be set tip against it. 

So that the evils, if evils they must be called, which 
spring either from the necessary subordinations of civil life, 
or from the distinctions which have naturally, though not 
necessarily, grown up in most societies, so long as they are 
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tinacoompaiiied by privileges injurious or oppressive to tbo 
rest of the community, are suck as may, even by the most 
depressed ranks, be endured with very little prejudice to 
their comfort. 

The mischiefs of which mankind are the occasion to one 
another, by their private wickednesses and cruelties; by 
tyrannical exercises of power ; by rebellions against just au- 
thority ; hy^wars ; by national jealousies and competitions 
operating to the destruction of third countries ; or by other 
instances of misconduct either in individuals or societies, are 
all to be resolved into the character of man as dufree agent. 
Free agency, in its very essence, contains liability to abuse. 
Yet, if you deprive man of his free agency, you subvert his 
nature. You may have order from him and regularity, as 
you may fxoni the tides or the trade-winds, but you put an 
end to his moral character, to virtue, to merit, to accounta- 
bieness, to the use indeed of reason. To wdiich must be 
added the observation, that even the bad qualities of mankind 
have an origin in their good ones. The case is this : human 
passions are either necessary to human welfare, or capable of 
being made; and, in a great majority of instances, in fact are 
made, conducive to its happiness. These passions are strong 
and general; and perhaps w’-ould not answw their purpose 
unless they were so. But strength and generality, w^hen it 
is expedient that particular circumstances should be respect 
ed, become, if left to themselves, excess and misdirection : 
from which excess and misdirection, the vices of mankind, 
the causes, no doubt, of much misery, appear to spring. 
This account, while it shows us the principle of vice, shows 
■us, at the same time, the province of reason and of self-gcv- 
eri:ment ; the w^ant also of every support which can he pro- 
cured to either from the aids of religion ; and it shows this, 
without having recourse to any native, gratuitous malignity 
in the human constitution. Hr. Hume, in his posthumous 
dialogues, asserts, indeed, of idhmm, m aversion to labor— 
which he states to lie at the root of a considerable part of 
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the evils which rnankind suffer— that it is simply and mere- 
ly bad. But how does he distinguish idleness from the love 
of ease ? Or is he sure that the love of ease in indmduals is 
not the chief foundation of social tranquillity ? It will be 
found, I believe, to be true, that in every community there 
is a large class of its members whose idleness is the best 
quality about them, being the corrective of other bad ones. 
If it were possible, in every instance, to give a, right deter- 
mination to industry, we could never have too much of it. 
But this is not possible, if men are to be free. And vdthout 
this, nothing would be so dangerous as an incessant, univer- 
sal, indefatigable activity. In the civil world, as well as in 
the material, it is the vis mertice which keeps thino-s in 
their places* • ° 

Natural Theology has ever been pressed with this ques- 
tion : ‘Why, under the regency of a supreme and benevolent 
Will, should there be in the world so much as there ia of the 
appearance of cha 7 ice ? 

The question in its whole compass lies beyond our reach; 
but there are not wanting, as in the origin of evil, answers 
winch seem to have considerable weight in particular cases, 
and also to embrace a considerable number of cases. 

1. There must be chance in the midst of design; by 
which wo mean, that events which are not designed, neces- 
sarily arise from the pursuit of events which are designed. 
One man travelling to York, meets another man travelling 
to London. Their meeting is by chance, is accidental, and 
so would be called and reckoned, though the journeys which 
produced the meeting were, both of them, undertaken with 
esign and from deliberation. The meeting, though acci- 
dental, was nevertheless hypotheticaUy necessary— wh'ich k 
the only sort of necessity that is mtelligihle— for if the two 
journeys were commenced at the time, pursued in the direc-' 
tion, and w'lth the speed in which and with which they 
were m fact begun and performed, the meeting could not he 
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avoided. There was not, therefore, the less necessity in it 
for its being by chance. Again, the rencounter might bo 
most unfortunate, though the errand upon which each party 
set out upon his j^ouriiey were thei^ost innocent or the most 
laudable. The by-effect may be unfavorable, without im- 
peachment of the proper purpose, for the sake of which the 
train, from the operation of which these consequences en- 
sued, was put in motion. Although no cause acts without 
a good purpose, accidental consequences, like these, may he 
either good or had. 

11. The ajjpearance of chance will always hear a pro'* 
portion to the ignorance of the observer. The cast of a die 
• as regularly follows the laws of motion, as the going of a 
watch ; yet, because we can trace the operation of those 
laws through the works and movements of the watch, and 
cannot trace them in the shaking or throwing of the die — 
though the laws he the same, and prevail equally in both 
cases — we call the turning up of .the number of the die 
chance, the pointing of the index of the watch macliinery, 
order, or by some name which excludes chance. It is the 
same in those events which depend upon the will of a free 
and rational agent. The verdict of a jury, the sentence of 
a judge, the resolution of an assembly, the issue of a contest- 
ed election, will have more or less the appearance of chance, 
might be more or less the subject of a wager, according as 
we were less or more acquainted with the reasons W'hich 
iiiiiiienced the dehberation. The difference resides in the in- 
formation of the observer, and not in the thing itself; which, 
in all the cases proposed, proceeds &om intelligence, from 
mind, froiti counsel, from design. 

ISfow, when this one cause of the appearance of chance, 
namely, the ignorance of the observer, comes to he applied 
to the operations of the Deity, it is easy to foresee how fruit- 
ful it must prove of difficulties and of seeming confusion. It 
is only to think of the Deity, to perceive what variety of 
objects, what distance of time, what extent of space and ao- 
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lion, his ccunsels may, or rather must, comprehend. Can 
it he wondered at, that, of the purposes which dwell in such 
a mind as this, so small a part should he known to us ? It 
is only necessary, therefor^, to bear in our thought, that in 
proportion to the inadequateness of our information, will be 
the quantity in the world of apparent chance. 

III. In a great variety of cases, and of eases compre* 
hending numerous subdivisions, it appears, for many reasons, 
to be better that events rise up by chance, or, more properly 
speaking, wdth the appearance of chance, than according to 
any observable rule Avhatever. This is not seldom tlie ease, 
even in human arrangements. Each person’s place and 
precedency, in a public meeting, may be determined by lot. 
Work and labor may be allotted. Tasks and burdens may 
hQ allotted : 

Operumque laborem 

Partibus sequabat justis, aut sorte trahebat. 

Military service and station may be allotted. The distribu- 
tion of provision may he made by lot, as it is in a sailor’s 
mess ; in some cases also, the distribution of favors may be 
made by lot. In all these cases it seems to be acknow- 
ledged, that there are advantages in permitting events to 
chance, superior to those which would or could arise from 
regulation. In all these cases also, though events rise iip 
in the way of chance, it is by appointment that they do 

BO. 

In other events, and such as are independent of human 
will, the reasons for this preference of uncertainty, to rule 
appear to be still - stronger. For example, it seems to be 
expedient that the period of human life should' be tmcer- 
tain. Bid mortality, follow any fixed rule, it would produce 
a security in those that were at a distance from it, which 
would lead to the greatest disorders ; and a horror in those 
who approached it, similar to that which a condemned pris- 
oner feels on the night before his execution. But, that 
death be uncertain, the young must sometimes die as web 
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as? the old. Also, 'were deaths, never sudden, they who are 
In health would be too confident of life. The strong and 
the active, who want most to be warned and cliecked, woiik! 
live without appreheiision or restraint. On the other hand, 
were sudden deaths very frequent, the sense of constant 
leepardy would interfere too much with the degree of ease 
and enjoyment intended for us ; and human iiie be too pre- 
carious for the business and interests which belong to it. 
There could not be dependence either upon our own lives, 
or the .lives of those with whom we were connected, siiffi* 
cient to carry on the regular oiilces of human society. The 
manner, therefore, in which death is made to occur, con- 
duces to the purposes of admonition, without overthrowing 
the necessary stability^of human afiairs. 

Disease being tlie forerunner ol* death, there is the same 
reason for its attacks coming upon us under the appearance 
of ciiance, as there is for uncertainty in the time of death 
itself 

The seasons are a mixture of regularity and chance. 
They arc- regular enough to authorize expectation, while 
their being, in a considerable degree, irregular, induces, on 
the part of the cultivators ol’ the soil, a necessity for personal 
/»ttendaiice, for activity, vigilance, precaution. It is this 
necessity which creates farmers ; which divides the profit of 
the soil between tbe owner and the occupier ; which by 
requiring expedients, by increasing employment, and by re- 
warding expenditure, promotes agricultural arts and agri- 
cultural life — of all modes of life the best, being the most 
conducive to liealtli, to virtue, to enjoyment. I believe it 
to be found in fact, that where the soil is the most fruitful, 
and Hie seasons -the most constant, there the condition of the 
cultivators of the earth is the most depressed. IJncertainiy, 
therefore, has its use even to those who sometimes complain 
of it the most. Seasons of scarcity themselves are not with- 
out their advantages. They call forth new exertions ; they 
set contrivance and ingenuity at. work they give birth to 
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improvements in agriculture and economy ; they promote 
investigation, and management of public resources 

Again, there are strong intelligible reasons why there 
should exist in human society great dispa;gty oi\wealth md 
station; not only as these things are acquired in different 
degrees, but at the first setting out of life. In 'order, for 
instance, to answer the various demands of civil life, there 
ought to be among the members of every civil society a 
diversity of education, which can only belong to an original 
diversity of circumstances. As this sort of disparity, which 
ought to take place from the beginning of iiie, must, ez hy- 
fothe&i^ be previous to the merit or demerit of tlie persons 
upon whom it falls, can it be better disposed of limn by 
chance ? Farentage is that sort ofvchance ; yet it is the 
commanding circumstance which, in general, fixes each 
man’s place in civil life, along with every thing which ap- 
pertains to its distinctions. It may be the result of a bene- 
ficial rule, that the fortunes or honors of the father devolve 
upon the son ; and, as it should seem, of a still more neces- 
sary rule, that the low or laborious condition of the parent 
be communicated to his family ; hut with respect to the 
successor himself, it is the drawing of a ticket in a lottery. 
Inequalities, therefore, of fortune, at least the greatest part 
of them, namely, those which attend us from our birth and 
depend upon our birth, may be left as they are left, to 
chance^ without any just cause for questioning the regency 
of a supreme Disposer of events. 

But not only the donation, w^hen by the necessity of the 
case they must be gifts, but even the acqidrahility of civil 
advantages, ought perhaps, in a considerable degree, to lie 
at the mercy of chance. Some would haver all the virtuous 
rich, or at least removed from the evils of poverty ; without 
perceiving, I suppose, the consequence, that all the poor 
must be wicked. And how such a society could be kept in 
subjection to government has not been shown ; for the poor, 
that is, they who seek their subsistence by constant mamal 
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labor, must still ioi in the mass of the coinraunity ; other 
wise the necessary labor of life could not be carried on — -the 
work could not he done which the wants of mankind in a 
state of civilization, and still more in a state of reiinement, 
require to be done. 

It appears to be also true, that the exigencies of social 
life call not only for an original diversity of external circimi' 
stances, but for a mixture of difierent faculties, tastes, ami 
tempers. Activity and contemplation, restlessness and quiet, 
courage and timidity, ambition and contented ness, not to 
say even indolence and duhiess, are ail wanted in the world, 
ail conduce to the well going on of human aflairs ; just as 
the rudder, th(i sails, and the ballast of‘ a ship all perform 
their part in the navigation. Now, since these characters 
require for their foundation difierent original talents, difierent 
dispositions, perhaps also difierent bodily constitutions ; and 
since, likewise, it is apparently expedient that they he pro- 
miscuously scattered among the difierent classes of society ; 
can the distribution of talents, dispositions, and the consti- 
tutions upon which they depend, be better made than by 
chance? 

The opposites of apparent chance are constancy and sen- 
sible iiiterpositioii ; every degree of secret direction being con- 
sistent with it. Now, of constancy i or of fixed and known 
rules, we have seen in some cases the inapplicability ; and 
inconveniences which we do not see, might attend their ap- 
plication in other cases. 

Of sensible interposition we may be permitted to remark, 
that a providence, always and certainly dislingui.shable, 
•would be neither mox’e nor less than miracles rendered fre- 
quent and common: It is difficult to judge of the state into 
which this would throw us. It is enough to say, that it 
would cast us upon a quite difierent dispensation from that 
under which we live. It would be a total and radical 
change. And the change would deeply afiect, or perliaps 
subvert, the whole conduct of human aSairs. I can readily 
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believe that, other circumstances being adapted to it, such 
a state might be better than our present state. It may be 
the state of other beings — it may be ours hereafter ; but 
the question with which we are now concerned is, how far 
it would be consistent wdtli our condition, supposing it in 
other respects to remain as it is ? And in this question 
there seem to be reasons of great moment on the negative 
side. For instance, so long as bodily labor continues on so 
many accounts to.be necessary for the bulk of mankind, 
any dependency upon supernatural aid, by unfixing those 
motives -which promote exertion, or by relaxing those habits 
which engender patient industry, might introduce negli- 
gence, inactivity, and disorder, into the most useful occupa- 
tions of human life ; and thereby deteriorate the condition 
of human life itself 

As moral agents, we should experience a still greater 
alteration j of -which more will he said under the next 
article. 

Although, therefore, the Deity, who possesses the power 
of winding and turning, as he pleases, the course of causes 
which issue from himself, do in fact interpose to alter or 
intercept eflects which, without such interposition, would 
have taken place : yet it is by no means incredible that his 
proviaerice, which always rests upon final good, may have 
made a reserve with respect to the manifestation of his in- 
'terference, a part of the very plan which he lias appointed 
Sox our terrestrial existence, and a part conformable with, 
or in some sort required by, other parts of the same plan! 
It is at any rate evident, that a large and ample province 
.•remains for the exercise of providence without its being 
uaturally perceptible by us ; because obscurity, when applied 
m the interruption of laws, bears a necessary proportion to 
me imperfection of our knowledge when applied to the laws 
themselves, or rather to the effects which these laws, mideJ 
their various and incalculable combinations, would of their 
own accord produce. And if it be said that the doctrine of 
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iiviiie Providciicej by reason of the ambiyfoity niider wliicli 
its exertions present themselves, can be attended witli no 
prcdical iiifiuence upon our conduct — that, aitlioiigh we 
OidJcve ever so firmly that there is a Providence, we must 
prepare and provide and act' as if there were none, I aii>‘ 
im^oi tliat this is admitted ; and that we further allege, that 
so to prepare, and so to -provide, is consistent with the Eicst 
periect assurance of the reality of a Providence ; and no* 
only HO, but tliat it is probably one advantage of the pres 
ent state of our information,, that our provisioris and prepa- 
rations are not disturbed by it. Or if it be still asked, Oi 
what use at all, then, is tlie doctrine, if it neither alter our 
measures nor. regulate our conduct? I answer again, that 
it is of the greatest use, hut that it is a doctrine oi‘ senti- 
inent and piety, not — immediately at least — of action or 
conduct ; that it applies to tlie consolation of men’s minds, 
to their devotions, to the excitement of gratitude, the sup- 
port of patieiice, the keeping alive aiid llie strengthening oi 
every motive for endeavoring to please our Maker ; and that 
these are great uses. 

Of ALL VIEWS under which human lifo has ever been 
considered, the most reasonable, in my judgment, is that 
whieli regards it as a state of jrrobatmi. If the course of 
the world was separated from the contrivances of nature, I 
do not know that it would be necessary to look for any other 
account of it than what, if it may be called an account, is 
■contained,,, in the answer, tliat events’ rise up by chance. 
But since the contrivances . of nature decidedly evince i/2- 
tcnlloii; and since tlie coarse of the world and the contriv- 
ances of nature have tlie same author, we are, by the. force 
if tills conueelion, led to believe that the appearance under 
.vliich events take place is reconcilable with the supgjosiliou 
jf design on the part of the Deity, it is enough that tliey 
ha reconcilabie with this supposition ; and it is undoublcdly 
true that they may he reconcilable, though we cannot rec- 
Diicilc them. The minti however, which contemplates the 
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'fv’{)rlcs of nature, and, in those works secs so mncli of means 
directed to ends, of beneficial effects brought about by wise 
expedients, of concerted trains of causes tcrnihialiug in the 
happiest results ; so much, in a word, of couiisel, iutcntiuu, 
and benevolence : a mind, I say, drawn into the habit of 
thought which these observations excite, can hardly turn its 
new to the condition of our own species without endeavor- 
jug to suggest to itself some purpose, some design, for which 
the state in which we are placed is fitted, and which it is 
made to serve. Now we assert the most probable supposi- 
tion to be, that it is a state of moral probation ; and that 
many things in it suit with this hypothesis wliich suit no 
other. It is not a state of unrnixed happiness, or of liappf 
ness simply ; it is not a state of designed misery, or of mis- 
ery simply ; it is not a state of retribution ; it is not a state 
of punishment. It suits with none of these siipposilioiis. li 
accords much better with the idea of its being a condition 
calculated for the production, exercise, and improvement of 
moral qualities, with a view to a future state, in which these 
qualities, after being so produced, exercised, and improved, 
may, by a new and more favorable constitution of things, 
receive their reward, or become their own. If it be said, 
that this is to enter upon a religious rather than a philo- 
sophical consideration, I answer, that the name of religion 
ought to form no objection, if it shall turn out to be the case 
that the more religious our views are, the more probability 
they contain. The degree of beucficeiice, of benevolent in- 
tention, and of [)ower, ?.xercised in the construction ofsensi' 
live beings, goes strongly in favor, not only of a creative 
but of a continuing care, that is, of a ruling Providence. 
I'he degree of chance which appears to prevail in the world 
rc-quires to be reconciled with this hypothesis. Now it u 
one thing to maintain the doctrine of Providence along with 
that of a future state, and another thing without it. In my 
opinion, the two doctrines must stand or fall together. Fo:r 
although more of this apparent chance may perhaos. uuv.v 
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otlier principles, be accounted for than is generally supposed, 
yet a future state alone rectifies all disorders ; and if it can 
be sliowm tliat the appearance of disorder is consistent with 
the uses of life as n, pre^'^aratonj state, or that in some re- 
spects it promotes these uses, then, so far as this liypotlie- 
sis may be accepted, the ground of the difficulty is dona 
away. 

Ill the wide scale of human condition, there is not per- 
haps one of its manifold, diversities which does not bear 
upon the design here suggested. Virtue is infiiiitely various. 
There is no situation in which a rational being is placed, 
from that of the best-instructed Christian down to the con- 
dition of the rudest barbarian, which afibrds not room for 
moral agency, for the acquisition, exercise, and display of 
voluntary qualities, good and bad. Health and sickness, 
enjoyment and sufiering, riches and poverty, knowledge and 
ignorance, power and subjection, liberty and bondage, civil- 
ization and barbarity, have all their offices and duties, all 
serve for foTmatioii of character ; for when we speak of 
a state of trial, it must be remembered that characters are 
not only tried or proved or detected, but that they are gen- 
erated also and formed by circumstances. The best dispo- 
sitions may subsist under the most depressed, the most afflict- 
ed fortunes. A West Indian slave, who, amid his wrongs, 
retains liis benevolence, I for my part look upon as among 
the foremost of huiiaan candidates for the rewards of r'irtue. 
The kind master of such a slave, that is, he who, in the 
exercise of an inordinate authority, postpones in. any degree 
liis own interest to his slave’s comfort, is likewise a merito- 
rious character ; but still he is inferior to his slave. All, 
however, wdiich I contend for, is, that these destinies, oppo- 
site as they may be in every other view, are both trials^ and 
equally such. The observation may be applied to every 
other condition ; to the whole range of the scale, not except- 
ing even its lowest extremity. iSamges appear to us ail 
alike; but it is owing to the distance at tvhich we view 
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ravage life, that we perceive in it no discriminatioii of chai- 
acter. I make no doubt but that moral qualities both good 
and bad are called into action as much, and that tliey subsist 
m as great variety in these inartificial societies, as they are or 
do ill polished life. Certain at least it is, that the guod and 
ill treatment which each individual xneets with, depends more 
upon the choice and voluntary, conduct of those about him, 
than it does, or ought to do, under regular civil institutions 
and the coercion of public laws. So again, to turn our eyes 
to the other end of the scale, namely, that part of it \vluch 
Is 'occupied by mankind enjoying the beiiefits of learning, 
together with the lights of revelation, there also the advan- 
tage is all along probationary, Christianity itself — I mean, 
the revelation of Christianity — is not only a blessing but a 
trial. It is one of the diversified means by which the char- 
acter is exercised; and they who require of Christianity, 
that the revelation of it should be universal, may possibly 
be found to require that one species of probation should be 
adopted, if not to the exclusion of others, at least to the nar- 
rowing of that variety which the wisdom of the Deity has 
appointed to this part of his moral economy. 

JSTow, if this supposition be well founded, that is, if it be 
true that our ultimate or our most permanent happiness will 
depend, not upon the temporary condition into which we 
are cast, but upon our behavior in it, then is it a much more 
fit subject of chance than we usually allow’ or apprehend it 
to be, in what manner the variety of external circumstances 
which subsist in the human w^orld is distributed among the 
individuals of the species. “This life being a stale of pro- 

^ The reader mil observe that. T speak of the revelation of Chris- 
tianity as distinct rrom Christianity itself. The dispensation 'may 
fJready be universal. That part of mankind which never heard ol 
Christ’s name, may nevertheless be redeemed; that is, be placed in a 
better condition, with respect to their future state, by his intervention • 
may be the objects of his benignity and intercession, as well as of the 
piopitiatory virtue of his passion. But this is not “natural tiieolegN 
therefore T will not ihveU longer upon it. 
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batioii, it is immaterial,’’ says Housseau, “wliat kind of 
trials we experience in it, provided tliey produce tlieir 
efiects.” Of two agents wlio stand indifierent to the moral 
Governor of the universe, one may he exercised by riches, 
the other by poverty. The treatment of these two shall 
appear to be very opposite, while in truth it is the saine ; 
for though, in many respects, there he great disparity be- 
tween the conditions assigned, in one main article there may 
be none, namely, in that they are alike ‘trials — ^liave both 
their duties and temptations, not less arduous or less dan- 
gerous in one case than the otlicl’ ; so that if the linal award 
follow the character, the original distribution of the circum- 
Btaiices under which that character is formed, may be de- 
fended upon principles not only of justice, but of equality. 
What hinders, therefore, but that mankind may draw lots 
for their condition ? They take their portion of faculties 
and opportunities, as any unknown cause or concourse of 
causes, or as causes acting for other purposes, may happen 
to set them out ; but the event is governed by that which 
depends upon themselves — the application of what they have 
received. In dividing the talents, no rule was observed — 
none was necessary ; in rewarding the use of them, that of 
the most correct justice. The chief difference at last appears 
to be, that the right use of more talents, that is, of a greater 
trust, will be more highly rewarded than the right use of 
fevrer talents, that is, of a less trust. And since, for other 
purposes, it is expedient that there be an inequality of con- 
credited talents here, as well probably as an inequality of 
conditions hereafter, though all remuneratory ; can any xulo 
adapted to that inequality be more agreeable, even to our 
apprehensions of distributive jiistice, than this is ? 

We have said that the appearance of casualty wliich 
attends the occurrences and events of life, not only does not 
interfere wdth its uses as a state of probation, but that it 
promotes these uses. 

Pass? virtues— -of all virtues the severest and the most 
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sublime, and of all, perhaps, the most aeceptable to the 
Deity — -would, it is evident, be excluded from a coiistitutiout 
in which happiness and misery regularly foilo-v\^ed virtue and 
vice. Patience and composure under distress, affliction, and 
pain-; a steadfast keeping up of our confidence in God, and 
of our reliance upon Ihs final goodness, at the time wdien 
every thing present is adverse and discouraging, and — what 
is no less difficult to retain — a cordial desire for the happi- 
ness of others, even when we are deprived of our own^ — these 
dispositions,- wdiich constitute perhaps the perfection of oui 
moral nature, -vv^ould not have found their proper office and 
object in a state of avowed retribution ; and in which, con- 
sequently, endurance of evil would be only submission to 
punishment. 

Again, one man’s sufierings may he another man’s trial. 
The family of a sick parent is a school of filial piety. The 
charities of domestic life, and not only these, but all the 
social virtues, are called out by distress. But then misery, 
to be tbe proper object of mitigation, or of that benevolence 
which endeavors to relieve, must be really or apparently 
casual. It is upon such sufierings alone ‘that bene\'olcnce 
can operate. For were there no evils in the world but what 
w^ere punishments properly and intelligibly such, henevoience 
would. only stand in the wmy of justice. Such evils, consist- 
ently with the administration of moral government, could 
not be prevented or alleviated ; that is to say, could not be 
remitted in whole or in part, except by the authority -which 
inflicted them, or by an appellate or superior authority. 
This consideration., which is founded in our most acknow- 
ledged apprehensions of .the nature of penal justice, may pos* 
sess its weight in -the divine counsels. Yirtue perhaps is 
the greatest of all ends. In human beings, relative virtues 
form a large part of the whole. Now, relative virtue pre- 
supposes not only the existence of evil, without which it 
could have no object, no material to work upon, but that 
evils be apparently, at lQ2,^%misfortu7i€S ; that is, the efiects 
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of apparent cliaiice. It may be hi pursuance, therefore, and 
in furtherance of the same scheme of probation, that the 
evils of life are made so to present themselves. 

I have already observed, that when we let in religious 
considerations, we often let in light upon the difilculties of 
nature. So, in the fact now to be accounted for, the degree 
of happiness which we usually enjoy in this life maybe bet- 
ter suited to a state of trial and probation than a grealer 
degree would be. The. truth is, ive are rather too much de- 
lighted with the world than too little. Imperfect, broken, 
and precarious as our pleasures are, they are more than 
sufiicient to attach us to the eager pursuit of them. A re- 
gard to a f uture state can hardly keep its place as it is. If 
we were designed therefore to he influenced by that regard, 
might not a more indulgent system, a higher or more miiii- 
terrupted state of gratification, have interfered vrith the de- 
sign ? At least, it seems expedient that mankind should be 
susceptible of this influence, when presented to them; that 
the condition of the world should not be such as to exclude 
its operation, or even to weaken it more than it does. In a 
religious view, however we may complain of them in every 
other, privation, disappointment, and satiety are not without 
the most salutary tendencies. 
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CHAPTER XXYIl. 

CONCLUSION. 

In all cases wliereiii the mind feels itself m danger ol 
being confounded by variety, it is sure to rest upon a few 
strong points, or perhaps upon" a single instance. Among a 
multitude of proofs, it is one that does the business. If v/e 
observe in any argument that hardly two minds fix upon 
the same instance, the diversity of choice shows the strength 
of the argument, because it shows the number and competi- 
tion of the examples. There is no subject in which the 
tendency to dwell upon select or single topics is so usual, 
because there is no subject of which, in its full extent, the 
latitude is so great, as that of natural history applied to the 
proof of an intelligent Creator. For my part, I take my 
stand in human anatomy ; and the examples of mechanism 
I should be apt to draw out from the copious catalogue 
which it supplies, are the pivot upon which the head turns, 
the ligaments within the socket of the hip-joint, the pulley 
or trochlear muscles of the eye, the epiglottis,* the bandages 
w'-hich tie down, the tendons of the wrist and instep, the slit 
or perforated muscles at the hands and feet, the knitting of 
the intestines to the mesentery, the course of the chyle into 
the blood, and the constitution of the sexes as extended 
throughout the whole of the animal creation. To these in- 
stances the reader’s memory will go back, as they are sever 
ally set forth in their places : there is not one of the number 
which I do not tliink decisive — not one which is not strictly 
mechanical ; nor have I read or heard of any solution of 
these appearances, which in the smallest degree shakes the 
conclusion that we build upon them. 

But of the greatest part of those who, either in this hook 
or any other, read arguments- to prove the existence of a 
God, it will be said, that they leave off only where they 
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oegan; that they, were never igiiorarit of this great trnthj 
never iouhted of it ; that it does not therefore appear what 
is gamed hy researches ironi which no new,opi.moii is learned, 
and upon the subj ect of which no proofs were wan ted, jMo Wj 
I answer, that by mvestigation, the following points are 
always gained in favor of doctrines even the most generally 
acknowledged, supposing them to be true, namely, stability 
and impression. Occasions will arise to tiy the firmness of 
our most habitual opinions. And upon these occasions it is 
a matter of incalculable use to feel our foimdation, to find a 
support in argument for what Ave had taken up upon au- 
thority. In the present case, the arguments upon which 
the conclusion rests are exactly such as a truth of universal 
concern ought to rest upon. They are sufficiently open to 
the aIcws and capacities of the unlearned, at the same time 
that they acquire new strength and lustre from the clis* 
coA^eries of the learned.” If they had been altogether ab- 
struse and recondite, they AA-ould not huAm found their Avay 
to the understandings of the mass of mankind ; if they had 
been merely popular, they might have wanted solidity. 

But, secondly, what is gained by research in the stabil- 
ity of our. conclusion, is also gained from it in vmpre$sw?i. 
Physicians tell us, that there is a great deal of diilerence 
betAA^een taking a medicine, and the medicine getting into 
the constitution ; a diilerence not unlike which, obtains AAfith 
respect to those great moral propositions w^hich ought to form 
the directing principles of human conduct. It is one thing 
to assent to a proposition of this sort ; another, and a A^ery 
diflereiit .thing, to have properly imbibed its infiueiice, I 
take the case to he this : perhaps almost eA^eiy man liAung 
has a particular train of thought, into AAdiich his mind glides 
and 'falls, ivlien at leisure from the impressions and ideas that 
occasionally excite it: perhaps, also, the train of thought 
here spoken of, more than any other thing, determines the 
character. It is of the utmost consequence, therefore, that 
this property of our constitution be Avel regulated. J[ow it 
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is by frequent or continued meditation upon a subject, by 
placing a subject in difierent points of’ view, by induction of 
particulars, by variety of examples, by applying principles to 
the solution of phenomena, by dwelling upon proofs and con- 
eequeiices, that mental exercise is drawn into any particular 
channel. It is by these means, at least, that we have any 
power over it. The train of spontaneous thought, and the 
choice of that train, may be directed to different ends, and 
may appear to be more or less judiciously fixed, according to 
the purpose in respect of wdricli we consider it ; but, in a 
moral view, I shall not, I believe, be contradicted when I 
say, that if one train of thinking be more desirable than 
another, it is that which regards the phenomena of nature 
with a constant reference to a supreme intelligent Author. 
To have made this the ruling, the habitual sentiment of our 
minds, is to have laid the foundation of every thing which 
is religious. The world thenceforth becomes a temple, and 
life itself one continued act of adoration. The change is no 
less than this : that wdiereas formerly God was seldom in 
our thoughts, we can now scarcely look upon any thing with- 
out perceiving its relation to him. Every organized natural 
body, in the provisions which it contains for its sustentation 
and propagation, testifies a care, on the part of the Creator, 
expressly directed to these purposes. We are on all sides 
surrounded hy such bodies : examined in their parts, %von- 
derfully curious ; compared, with one another, no less won- 
derfully diversified. So that the mind, as well as the eye, 
may either expatiate in variety and multitude, or fix itself 
down to the investigation of particular divisions of the 
science. And in either case it will rise up from its occupa- 
tion, possessed by the subject in a very different manner, 
and with a very different degree of influence, from what a 
mere assent to any verbal proposition wdiich can be formed 
eoncerning the existence of the Deity — at least that merely 
complying assent with which those about us are satisfied, 
and with which we are too apt to satisfy ourselves — will or 
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can produce upon tlie tlioiiglits. More especially may tliis | 

difiereiice be perceived in the degree of admiration and of | 

awe witli whicii the Divinity is regarded, wdieii represented 
to the understanding by its own remarks, its own reliectipnS; ; 

and its own reasonings, compared with wdiat is excited by i 

oiiy language that can be used by others. The works of 
nature want only to he contemplated. When contemplated, I 

they have every thing in them which can astonish by their : 

greatness ; for, of the vast scale of operation through which 
our discoveries carry us, at one end we see an iiiteliigent ; 

Power arranging planetary systems, fixing, for instance, the 
trajectory of Saturn, or constructing a ring of two hundred ; 

thousand miles diameter, to surround Iiis body, and be sus- i 

pended like a magnificent ai'ch over the heads of his inhabi- 
tants ; and, at the other, bending a hooked tooth, concerting | 

and providing an appropriate mechanism for the clasping 
and reclasping of the filaments of the feather of the hum- 
ming-bird. We have proof, not only of both these works j 

proceeding from an intelligent agent, but of their proceeding 
from the same agent : for, in the first place, we can trace 
an identity of plan, a connection of system, from Saturn to ij 

cur own globe ; and when arrived upon our globe, we can, 
in the second place, pursue the connection through all the 
organized, especially the animated bodies which it supports. 

Yve can observe marks of a common relation, as ^veli to one 
another as to the elements of which their habitation is com- 
posed Therefore one mind has planned, or at least has 
prescribed a general plan for all these productions. One 
Being has been coiicenied in ail. 

Under tins siupeudous Being we live. Our happiness, 
our existence, is in his hand. All we expect must como 
from him. Isur ought we to feel our situation insecure, in 
every nature, and in every portion of nature wiiicli we can 
descry, we lind attention bestowed upon even the minutest 
parts. The hinges in the wings of an eaniagi and the juiulH 
of Its antennas are as highly wrought as* if the Greatfn* had 
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had nothing else to finish. We see no signs of dimiuutiOH 
of care by multiplicity of objects, or of distraction of thought 
by variety. We have no reason to fear, therefore, our being 
forgotten, or overlooked, or neglected. 

The existence and character of the Deity is, in ever} 
view, tlie most interesting of all human speculations. In 
none, however, is it more so, than as it facilitates the belief 
of the fundamental articles of revelation. It is a step to 
have it proved, that there must he something in the world 
more than what we see. It is a further step to know, tliat 
among the invisible things of nature, there must be an 
intelligent mind concerned in its production, order, and sup- 
port. These points being assured to us by natural theology, 
■sve may well leave to revelation the disclosure of many 
particulars which our researches cannot reach rospecliiig 
either the nature of this Being as the original cause of ail 
thing.?, or his character and designs as a moral governor ; 
and not only so, hut the more full confirmation of other par- 
ticularSj of which, though they do not lie altogether beyond 
our reasonings and our probabilities, the certainty is by no 
means equal to the importance. The true Ihcist will be the 
first to listen to amj credible communication of divine know- 
ledge Nothing which he has learnt from natural theology 
will diminish his desire of further instruction, or his disposition 
to receive it with humility and thankfulness. He wishes for 
light ; he rejoices in light. His inward veneration ol' this 
great Being wdii incline him to attend with the utmost seri- 
ousness, not only to all that can be discovered concerning 
him by researches into nature, but to all that is taught by a 
levelatioii which gives reasonable proof of having proceeded 
from him. 

But, above every other article of revealed religion, doc.-; 
the anterior belief of a Deity bear with the strongest force 
upon that grand point which gives indeed interest and im 
portaiice to all the rest — the resurrection of the human dead. 
The thing might a.ppear liopeless, did We not see a power nt 
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work adequate to tlie effect, a power under the giiidaiice of 
an mtelligent will, and a power penetrating the inmost re- 
cesses of all substance. I am far from justifying the opinion 
of those who “ thought it a thing incredible that God should 
raise the dead f ’ but I admit that it is first necessary to be 
persuaded that there is a God to do so. This being thor- 
oughly settled in our minds, there seems to be nothing in this 
process— concealed as we confess it to be — which need to shock 
our belief. They who have taken up the opinion that the 
acts of the human mind depend upon organizatioii, that the 
mind itself indeed consists in organization, are supposed to 
find a greater difficulty than others do in admitting a tran- 
sition by death to a new state of sentient existence, because 
the old organization is apparently dissolved But I do not 
see that any impracticability need be apprehended even by 
these ; or that the change, even upon their hypothesis, is far 
removed from the analogy of some other operations which 
we know with certainty th’at the Deity is carrying on. In 
the ordinary derivation of plants and animals from one an- 
other, a particle, in many cases minuter than all assignable, 
all conceivable dimension — an aura, an effluvium, an infin- 
itesimal — ^^determines the organization of a future body ; does 
no less than fix whether that which is about to be pro 
duced shall be a vegetable, a merely sentient, or a rationa' 
being — an oak, a frog, or a philosopher ; makes all these 
differences ; gives to the future body its qualities, and nature, 
and species. And this particle, from which springs and by 
which is determined a whole future nature, itself proceeds 
from and owes its constitution to a prior body ; neverthe- 
less, which is seen in plants most decisively, tiie incepted 
organization, though formed within and through and by s 
preceding organization, is not corrupted by its corruption, oi 
destroyed by its dissolution ; but, on the contrary, is somo 
times extricated and developed by those very causes — sur- 
vives and comes into action, when the purpose for which il 
was prepared requires its use. Now an economy whiHi nu' 
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tnre lias adopted, wlien the purpose was to trarisfer an organ* 
ization from one individual to anotiier, may have sometiiing 
analogous to it when the purpose is to transmit an organiza’ 
tion from one state of being- to another state : and they \^dio 
found thought in organization may see something in this 
analogy applicable to their difficulties ; for, whatever can 
transmit a similarity of organization will answer their pur- 
pose, because, according even to their own theory, it may 
be the vehicle of consciousness, and because consciousness 
carries identity and individuality along wdth it through ail 
changes of form or of‘ visible qualities. In the most general 
case, that, as we have said, of the derivation of plants and 
animals from one another, the latent organization is either 
itself similar to the old organization, or has the power of 
communicating to new matter the old organic form. But it 
is not restricted to this rule. There are other cases, espe« 
daily in tlie progress of insect life, in v/hich the dormant 
organization does not much resemble that which incloses it, 
and still less suits with the situation in which the inclosing 
body is placed, but suits wdth a difierent situation to which 
it is destined. In the larva of the iibellula, which lives con- 
stantly, and has still long to live, under water, are descried 
tlie- wings of a fly, which two years aherwards is to mount 
into the air. Is there nothing in this analogy ? It serves 
at least to shoAV, that even in the observable course of nature, 
organizations are formed one beneath another ; and, among 
a thousand other instances, it shows completely, that the 
Deity can mould and fashion the parts of material nature so 
as to fultli any purpose whatever wdiich he is pleased to 
appoint. . 

They who refer the operations of mind to a substance 
totally and essentially different from matter — as most cer- 
tainly these operations, though affected by 'material causes, 
hold very little affinity to any properties of rnatlcr witl? 
vihicli we are acquainted — adopt perhaps a juster reasoning 
and a better philosophy; and by these the considerations 
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above suggested are not u^anted, at least hi the same degree. 
But to such as find, which some persons do find, an iusnpei- 
ahle difficulty in shaking offian adherence to those analogies 
which the corporeal world is continually suggestiiig to thei? 
tlioughts — to such, I say, every consideration will be a reliel 
which manifests the extent of that intelligent power wlilclii 
is acting in nature, the fruitfulness of its resources, the va- 
riety and aptness and success of its means ; most especially, 
every consideration which tends to show that, in tlie trans- 
lation of a conscious existence, there is not, even in their 
own way of regarding it, any thing greatly beyond or totally 
unlike what takes place in such parts — probably small 
parts— -of the order of nature as are accessible to our obser- 
vation. 

Again, if there be those who think that the contracied- 
ness and debility of the human faculties in our present state 
seem ill to accord with the high destinies which the expec- 
tations of religion point out to us; I would only ask them, 
whether any one who' saw a child two hours after its birth, 
could suppose that it woidd ever come to understand 
iojis/^ or who then shall say, what further amplification of 
intellectual powers, what accession of knowledge, what ad- 
vance and improvement, the rational faculty, be its constitu- 
tion what it will, may not admit of when placed amidst new 
objects, and endowed with a sensorium adapted, as it un- 
doubtedly will be, and as our present senses are, to the per- 
ception of those substances, and of those properties of things-, 
with which our concern may lie. 

Upon the whole, in every thing which respects this 
awful, hut, as -we trust, glorious change, we have a wise 
and powerful Being — the author in nature of infinitely varb 
ous ■ expedients for infinitely various ends — upon whom to 
rely for the choice and appointment of means adequate to 
the execution of any plan which his goodness or his justice 
may have formed for the moral and accountable part of his 
^ See Searclvs Light of Nature, jposswi. 
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terrestrial creation. That great office rests with him : bi- 
it OUTS to hope and to prepare, under a firm and settled per- 
suasion, that, living and dyinir, we are his ; that life is passed 
in his constant presence, and that death resigns us to his 
.merciful disposal. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EXPOSITION OF THE ARGUMENT. 

The volume of Cliristiaii Scriptures contains tliirteen 
letters purporting* to be written by Saint Paul ; it contains 
also a book which, among other things, professes to deliver 
the history, or rather memoirs of the history of this same 
person. By assuming the genuineness of the letters, \y& 
may prove the substantial truth of the history ; or, by as 
Burning the truth of the history, we may argue strongly in 
support of the genuineness of the letters. But I assumf^ 
neither one nor the other. The reader is at liberty to sup* 
pose these writings to have been lately discovered in the 
library of the Escurial, and to come to our hands destitute 
of any extrinsic or collateral evidence whatever; and the 
argument I am about to oiler is calculated to show, that a 
comparison of the different writings would, even under these 
circumstances, aflbrd good reason to believe the persons and 
transactions to have been real, the letters authentic, and the 
narration in the main to be true. 

Agreement or conformity between letters bearing the 
name of an ancient author, and a received history of that 
author’s life, does not necessarily establish the credit of 
either ; because, 

I. The history' may, like Middleton’s Life of Cicero, or 
Jor tin’s Lile of Erasmus, 'have been wholly, or in part, com 
piled frons the letters ; in which case it is manifest that the 
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history adds nothing to the evidence already afforded hy the 
letters : or, 

2. The letters may have been ffbricated out of the his- 
tory.; a species of imposture which is certainly practicable, 
and which, without any accession of proof or authority, 
would necessarily produce the appearance of consistency and 
agreement : or, 

3. The history and letters may have been founded upon 
some authority common to both ; as upon reports and tradi- 
tions wiiicli prevailed in the age in wdiich they were com- 
posed, or upon some ancient record now lost, which both 
waiters consulted in which case also, the letters, without 
being genuine, may exhibit marks of conformity with the 
history ; and the history, without being true, may agree 
with the letters. 

Agneement, therefore, or conformity, is only to he relied 
upon so far as we can exclude these several suppositions. 
Now the point to he noticed is, that in the three cases 
above enumerated, conformity must be the effect of design. 
Where the history is compiled from the letters, wiiich is the 
first case, the design and composition of the w^ork are in 
general so confessed, or made so evident hy comparison, as 
to leave us in no danger of confounding the production with 
original history, or of mistaking it for an independent au- 
thority. The agreement it is probable, wdll be close and 
uniform, and will easily be perceived to result from the 
intention of tlie author, and from the plan and conluct oi 
his work. Where the letters are fabricated from the history, 
which is the second case, it is ahvays for the purpose of im- 
posing a forgery upon the pubhc ; and in order to give color 
and probability to the fraud, names, places, and circimi- 
stances, found in "the history, may be studiously introduced 
Into the letters, as well as a general consistency he endeav- 
ored to he maintained. But here it is manifest, that wdiat- 
ever congruity appears, is the consequence of nieaitation, 
artifice, and design. The third case is that wdiereiu the 
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history and the letters, without any direct privity or cdhi- 
nmnication with each other, derive their materials from the 
same source ; and, by reason of their common original, fur" 
nisli instances of accordance and correspondency. Tliis is a 
situation in which we must allow it to be possible for am 
cicuit writings to be ydaced ; and it is a situation in which 
it is more difFicnlt to distinguish spurious from genuine writ' 
ings, than in either of the cases described in the preceding 
suppositions ; inasmuch as the congmities observable are so 
far acckienta], as that they are not produced by the imme- 
diate transplanting of names and circumstances out of one 
writing into the otlier. But althoug’h, with respect to each 
Ollier, the agreement in these writings be mediate and sec- 
ondary, yet is it not properly or absolutely undesigned ; be- 
cause with respect to the common original from which the 
information of tlie writer proceeds, it is studied and facti- 
tious. The case of which we treat must, as to the letters, 
be a caseoi’ forgery : and when the writer who is personat- 
ing another sits dovvii to his composition— whether we have 
the history with which we now compare the letters, or some 
other record before him, or whether we have only loose tra- 
dition and reports to go by — he must adapt his imjiosture, 
as well as he can, to what he finds in these accounts ; and 
his adaptations will be the result of counsel, scheme, and 
industry: art must be employed; and vestiges will appear 
of management and design. Add to this, that, in most of 
the Ibllowing examples, the circumstances in which the co- 
incidence is remarked are of too particular and domestic a 
nature to have floated doAvr. upon the stream of genera] 
tradition. 

Of the three cases vdiich we have stated, the diflerenee 
between the first and the two others is, that in the first thi 
iksign may he fair and honest; in the others it must be ac 
coinpanied with the consciousness of Iraud ; but in all there 
is design. In examining, therefore, the agreement lietween 
ancient writings, the character of truth and originality vs 
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undesiguediiess : and this test applies to every supposition; 
for whether we suppose the history to be true, but the letters 

spurious ; or, the letters to be genuine, but theJiistory false; 
or, lastly, falsehood to belong to both the history to be a 
fable, and the letters fictitious — the same inference ■will re- 
sult : that either there will be no agreement between them, 
ox the agreement will be the effect of design. Nor will it 
elude the principle of this rule, to suppose the same person 
to have been the author of all the letters, or even the author 
both of the letters and the history ; for no less design is nec- 
essary to produce coincidence between difiereiit paits of a 
man’s own writings, especially when they are made to take 
the difiereiit forms of a history and of original letters, than 
to adjust them to the circumstances found in any othei 
writing. 

"With respect to those writings of the New Testament 
which are to be the subject of our present consideration, 1 
think that, as to the authenticity of the epistles, this argu 
ment, where it is sufficiently sustained by instances, is near- 
ly conclusive ; for I cannot assign a supposition of forgery, 
in which coincidences of the kind w'e inquire after are likely 
to appear. As to the history, it extends to these points : it 
proves the general reality of the circumstances ; it proves 
the historian’s knowledge of these circumstances. In the 
present instance, it confirms his pretensions of having been 
a contemporary, and in the latter part of his history a com- 
panion of St. Paul. In a \vord, it establishes the substantial 
truth of the narration ; and uih^tantial truth is that wiiich, 
in every historical inquiry, ought to he the first thing sought 
ailer and ascertained : it must be the groundwork of ever\’ 
other observation. , 

The reader then wdll please to remember this word iin- 
fUsig 7 ie(lness^ as denoting that upon which the construction 
and validity of our argument chiefly depend. 

As to the proofs of undesigaedness, 1 shall in this place 
say little: for 1 had rather the reader’s persuasion shouli 
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ftrise from the instances themselves, and the separate re- 
marks with which they may be accompanied, than from any 
previous formulary or description of argurnent. In a great 
plurality of examples, I trust he will be perfectly convinced 
that no design or contrivance whatever has been exercised; 
and if some of the coincidences alleged appear to be minute, 
circuitous, or oblique, let him reflect that this very indirect- 
ness and suhtiity is that which gives force .and propriety to 
the example. Broad, obvious, and explicit agreements prove 
little, because it may be suggested that the* insertion of such 
is the ordinary expedient of every forgery ; and though they 
may occur, and probably will occur in genuine writings, yet 
vt cannot he proved that they are peculiar to these. Thus 
vhat St. Paul declares in chapter eleven of first Corinthians, 
concerning the institution of the Lord’s supper, “ P\n' I ha\'e 
received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you, 
That the Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was be- 
trayed, took bread ; and when he had given thanks, he 
brake it, and said, Take, eat ; this is my body, which is 
broken for you :* this do in remembrance of me though it 
be in close and verbal conformity with the account of the 
same transaction preserved by St. Luke, is yet a conformity 
of which no use can he made in our argument ; for if it 
should be objected that this was a mere recital from the 
gospel, borrowed by the author of the epistle, for the pur 
pose of setting off his composition by an appearance of agree- 
ment with the received account of the Lord’s supper, I 
should not know how to repel the insinuation. In like man- 
ner, the description which St. Paul gives of himself in his 
epistle to the Philippians, -3 : 5, '“Circumcised the eighth 
day of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a He- 
brew of the Hebrews; as touching the law, a Pharisee; 
concerning zeal, persecuting the church ; touching the right- 
eousness which is in the law, blameless”— -is made up of 
particulars so plainly delivered concerning him in the Acts 
of the Apostles, the epistle to the K-omans, and the episl'e 
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to the Galatians, that I cannot deny but that it wonld h® 
easy for an impostor who was fabricating a letten’ m the 
name of St: Paul, .to collect these articles into one Yiew. 
This, therefore,- is a conformity which we do not adduce. 
But when I read in the Acts of the Apostles, that when 
Paul came to Berhe and Lystra, behold, a certain disciple 
was there, named Timotheus, the son of a certain woman 
^vhich wasa J&wess r and when, in an epistle addressed to 
Timothy, I find him reminded of his “ having known the 
holy Scriptures a child;' which implies that he must, 
on one side or both, have been brought up by Jewish par- 
ents ; 1 conceive that I remark a coincidence which shows, 
by its very ohliqtdUj, that scheme was not employed in its 
formation. In like manner, if a coincidence depend upon a 
comparison of dates, or rather of circumstances from which 
the dates are gathered, the more intricate that comparison 
shall be, the more numerous the intermediate steps through 
which the conclusion is deduced, in a word, the rnoie 6‘Z7- 
cuitous the investigation is, the better ; because the agree- 
ment which finally results is thereby further removed from 

the suspicion of contrivance,, affectation, or design. And it 
should be remembered, concerning these coincidences,. that 
it is one thing to be minute, and another to be precarious ; 
one tiling to be unobserved, and another to be obscure ; one 
tiling to be circuitous or oblique, and another to be forced, 
dubious, or fanciful. And this distinction ought always to 
be retained in our thoughts. 

The very particularity of St. Paul’s epistles ; the perpet 
ual recurrence of names of persons and places ; the frequent 
allusions to the incidents of his private life,- and the circum- 
stances of his condition and history; and the connection and 
frarallelisrn of these with the same circumstances in the Acts 
of the Apostles, so as to enable us, for the most part, to con- 
front them one with another : as well as the relation which 
subsists between the circumstances, as mentioned or reierred 
to in the different epistles, afford no inconsiderable proof ol 
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the genuineness of the writings, and the reality of the trans* 
actions. For as no advertency is sufficient to guard against 
slips and contradictions, when circumstances are multiplied, 
and when they are liable to be detected by contemporary 
accounts equally circumstantial, an impostor, I should ex- 
pect, would cither have avoided particulars entirely, content- 
Jig himseir with doctrinal discussions, moral precepts, and 
general reOections or if, for the sake of imitating St. PaiiFs 
style, he should have thought it necessary to intersperse his 
composition with names and circumstanclfe, he would have 
placed them out of the reach of comparison with the history. 
And I am confirmed in this opinion by the inspection of two 
attempts to counterfeit St. Paul’s epistles, which have come 
down to us; and the only attempts, of which we have any 
knowledge, that are at all deserving of regard. One of these 
is an epistle to the Laodiccaiis, extant in Latin, and preserv- 
ed by Fabricius in his collection of apocryphal scriptures. 
The other purports to be an epistle of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians, in answer to an epistle from the Corinthians to him. 
This w'as translated by Scroderus from a copy in the Arme- 
nian language, which had been sent to W. Whiston, and 
was afterwards, from a more perfect copy procured at Aleppo, 
published by his sons, as an appendix to their edition oi 
Moses Choreneusis. No Greek copy exists of either : they 
are not only not supported by ancient testimony, but they 

This, however, must not be misunderstood. A person writing 
to his friends, and upon a subject in which the* transactions of his own 
life were concerned, would probably be led in the course of his letter, 
especially if it were a long one, to refer to passages found in his his- 
tory. A person addressing an epistle to the public at large, or under 
the form of an epistle delivering a discourse upon some specuiativo 
argument, would not, it is probable, meet with an occasion of allud- 
ing to the eircinhstaiices of his life at all : he might, or he might not; 
th3 chance on either side is nearly equal. This is the situation of the 
catholic epistles. Although, therefore, the presence of these allusions 
and agreements be a valuable accession to the arguments by which 
the authenticity of a letter is maintamed, yet , the want of them ce^- 
caii.ly forms no positive objection. 
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are negatived and excluded, as they have never found ad-^ 
mission into any catalogue of apostolical writings ackoow- 
[edged hy, or known to the early ages of 'Oliristiaivity. In 
the first of these I found, as I expected, a total evitatiori oi 
circumstances. It is simply a col.lection of senteiices fioin 
the canonical epistles, strung' together with very little skill. 
The second, which is a more versute and specious forgery, 
is introduced with a list of names of persons wlio wrote to 
St. Paul from Corinth ; and is preceded hy an account suffi- 
ciently particulai'^of the manner in which the epistle was 
sent from Corinth to St. Paul, and the answer returned. 
But they are names which no one ever heard of ; and the 
account it is impossible to combine with any thing found in 
the Acts, or in the other epistles. It is not necessary for me 
’to point out the internal marks of spuriousness and impos- 
ture which these compositions betray ; but it was necessary 
to observe, that they do not afford those coincidences which 
we propose as proofs of authenticity in the epistles which we 
defend. 

Having explained the general scheme and formation of 
the argument, I may be permitted to subjoin a brief account 
of the manner of conducting it. 

I have disposed the several instances of agreement under 
separate numbers ; as well to mark more sensibly the divis- 
ions of the subject, as for another purpose, namely, that the 
reader may thereby he reminded that the instances are in 
dependent of one another. I have advanced nothing which 
I did not think probable ; hut the degree of probability hy 
which different instances are supported, is undoubtedly very 
different. If the reader, .therefore, meets with a number 
which contains an instance that appears to him unsatisfac- 
tory, or founded in mistake, he will dismiss that number 
from the argument, but without prejudice to any other. He 
will have occasion also to observe, that the coincidences dis- 
coverable in some epistles are much fewer and weaker than 
what are supplied by others. But he wdii add to his obser- 
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vation tliis important circumstance, tliat wliatever ascer- 
tains tlie original of one epistle, in some measure estaLlishe? 
tlie authority of the rest. For, whether these epistles he 
genuine or spurious, every thing about them indicates that 
they come from the same hand. The diction, which it is 
extremely difficult to imitate, preserves its resemblance and 
peculiarity throughout all the epistles. Numerous expres- 
sions and singularities of style, found in no other part of the 
New Testament, are repeated in dffierent epistles ; and oc- 
cur in their respective places, without the^smallest appear- 
ance of force or art. An involved argumentation, frequent 
obscurities, especially in the order and transition of thought, 
piety, vehemence, afiection, bursts of rapture, and of unpar- 
alleled sublimity, are properties, ail or most of them, dis- 
cernible in every letter of the collection. But although 
these epistles bear strong marks of proceeding from the same 
hand, I think it is still more certain that they were originally 
separate publications. They form no continued story; they 
compose no regular correspondence ; they comprise not the 
transactions of any particular period ; they cany on no con- 
nection of argument ; they depend not upon one another ; 
except in one or two instances, they refer not to one another. 
I will further undertJike to say, that no study or care has 
been employed to produce or preserve an appearance of con- 
sistency among them. All which observations show that 
they were not intended by the person, whoever he was, that 
wrote them, to come forth or be read together— that they 
appeared at first separately, and have been collected since. 

The proper purpose of the following work is to bring 
together, from the Acts of the Apostles, and from the diffier- 
ent epistles, such passages as furnish examples of undesigned 
coincidence : hut I have so far enlarged upon this plan, as 
to take into it some circumstances found in the epktlcs, 
which contributed strength te the conclusion, though not 
strictly objects of comparison. 

It appeared also a part of the plajj. ^he 
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difficullios wliicH presented themselves in the course of oui 
inquiry. . 

I do not know that the subject has been proposed dr con- 
sidered in this view before. Ludovicus Capelius, bishop 
Pearson, Dr. Benson, and Dr. Lardner, have each given a 
continued history of St. Paul’s life,, made up from the Acts 
of the Apostles and the epistles joined together. But this, 
it is manifest, is a different undertaking frorn the present, 
and directed to a different purpose. 

If what is here offered shall add one thread to that com- 
. plication of probabilities by which the Christian history is 
attested, the reader’s attention will be repaid by the supremo 
importance of the subject, and my design will be fully an- 
swered. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HOMANS. 

1. The first passage I shall produce from this epistle, 
and upon which a good deal of observation will be founded, 
is the following : 

“ But now I go unto Jerusalem to minister unto the 
saints. For it hath pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia 
to make a certain contribution for the poor saints which are- 
at Jerusalem.” Rom. 15 : 26, 2G. 

In this quotation three distinct circumstances are stated : 
a contribution in Macedonia for the relief of the Christians 
of Jerusalem, a contribution in Achaia for the same purpose, 
and an intended journey of St. Paul to Jerusalem. These, 
circumstances are stated as taking place at the same time, 
and that to be the time when the epistle was written. Now 
let us inquire whether we can find these circumstances else- 
where ; and whether, if we do find them, they meet together 
in respect of date. Turn to the Acts of the Apostles, chap. 
20, ver. 2, 3, and you read the following account: “When 
he had gone over those parts,” namely, Macedonia, “and 
had given them much exhortation, he came into Greece, 
and there abode three months. And when the Jeivs laid 
wait for him, a$ he teas about to sail into Bijria, he pro- 
posed to return through Macedonia.” From this passage, 
compared with the account of St. Paul’s travels given before, 
■; and from the sequel of the chapter, it appears that upon St. 

I? Paul’s second visit to the peninsula of Greece, his intention 

was, when he should leave the country, to proceed from 
Achaia directly by sea to Syria ; but that to avoid the Jews, 
who Avere lying in wait to intercept him in his route, he so 
far changed his purpose as to go hack through Macedonia, 
embark at Philippi, and pursue his voyage from thence tow- 
ards Jerusalem. Here therefore is a journey to Jerusalem, 
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but not a syllabJe of any contribution. And as St. Paul had 
taken several journeys to Jerusalem before, and one also im- 
mediately after hh first visit into the peninsula of Greece, 
Acts 18 : 21, it cannot from hence be collected in ■which of 
these visits the epistle was written, or with certainty that 
it was written in either. The silence of the historian who 
professes to have been wdth St. Paul at the time, chap. 20, 
ver, 6, concerning any contribution, might lead ns to look 
out for some diflerent journej^, or might induce us perhaps 
to question the consistency of the twu records, did not a very 
accidental reference in another part of the same history 
afford us suHicient ground to believe that this silence was 
omission. When -St. Paul made his reply before Felix to 
the accusations of Tertullus, he alleged, as was natural, that 
neither the errand which brought him to Jerusalem, nor his 
conduct while he remained there, merited the calumnies 
with which the Jews had aspersed him : “ ISfow after many 
years,*’ that is, of absence, J ca77ie to bring ah7is to 77%y 
nation, a7id ojferings. Whereupon certain J e ws from Asia 
found me purified in the temple, neither with multitude, nor 
with tumult ; who ought to have been here before thee, and 
object, if they had aught against me.” Acts 24 ; 17-19. 
This mention of alms and offerings certainly brings the nar- 
rative in the Acts nearer to an accordaiicy with the epistle ; 
yet no one, I am persuaded, will suspect that this clause' 
was put into St. Paul’s defence, either to supply the omission 
in the preceding narrative, or with any view to such ac 
cordancy. 

After all, nothing is yet said or hinted concerning the 
ylace of the contribution — nothing concerning Macedonia 
and Achaia. Turn therefore to the first epistle to the Corin- 
thians, chap. 16, ver. 1-4^ and you have St. Paul deliver- 
ing the following directions : “ Concerning the collection for 
the saints, as I have given order to the churches of Galatia, 
even so do ye. Upon the first day of the week let every 
one of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him. 
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tliat tKere be no gatherings when I come. And when I 
come, whomsoever you shall' approve by your letters, them 
will I send to bring your liberality unto Jerusalem. Ami 
if it be meet that I go also, they shall go with me.'’ In 
this passage we find a contribution carrying on at Corinth, 
the capita] of Achaia, for the Christians of Jenisalera ; we 
find also a hint given of the possibility of St Pmil going up 
to Jerusalem himself, after he had paid his visit into Achaia; 
btit this is spoken of rather as a possibility than as any set- 
tled intention *, for his first thought was, “Whomsoever you 
shall approve by your letters, them will I send to bring your 
liberality unto Jerusalem and in the sixth verse he adds, 
“That ye may bring me on my journey ivhithenocver I go.” 
This epistle purports to be written after St. Paul had been 
at Corinth ; for it refers throughout to what he had done 
and said among them while he was there. The expression, 
therefore, “when I come,” must relate to a second visit, 
against wdiich visit the contribution spoken of was desired 
to be ill readiness. 

But though the contribution in Achaia be expressly men- 
tioned, nothing is here said concerning any contribution in 
Macedonia. Turn therefore, in the third, place, to the second 
epistle to the Corinthians, chap. 8, ver. 1—4, and you wfil! 
discover the particular which remains to be sought for: 
“ Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the grace of God 
bestowed on the churches of Macedonia; how that in a 
great trial of affliction, . the abundance of their joy and their 
deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their liberality. 
For to their power I bear record, yea, and beyond theii 
power, they were willing of themselves ; praying us with 
much entreaty, that Ave would receive the gift, and take 
upon us the fellowship of the ministering to the saints.” 
To which add, chap, 9, ver. 2, “I know the forwardness ol 
your mind, for which I boast of you to them of Macedonia, 
that Achaia was ready a year ago,” In this epistle we find 
St. Paul advanced as far as Macedonia, upon that sccirnd 
16 * . 
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visit to Corinth which he promised in iiis former epistle f 
we find also, in the passages now quoted from it, that a 
coutrihutioii was going on in Macedonia at the same tiino 
with, or soon however following, the contribution which was 
made in Achaia ; hut for whom the contribution was made 
does not appear in this epistle at ail *. that information must 
be supplied from the first epistle. . 

Here therefore, at length, but fetched from three difierent 
writings, we have obtained the several circumstances we 
inquired after, and which the epistle to the Romans brings 
together, namely, a contribution in Achaia for the Christians 
of Jerusalem, a contribution in Macedonia for the same, and 
an approaching journey of St. Paul to Jerusalem. We have 
these circumstances — each by some hint in the passage in 
which it is mentioned, or by the date of the writing in which 
the passage occurs — fixed to a particular time ; and we have 
that time turning out, upon examination, to be in all the 
namely, towards the close of St. Paul’s second visit 
to the peninsula of G reece. This is an instance of conform- 
ity beyond the possibility, I will venture to say, of random 
writing to produce ; I also assert, that it is in the highest 
degree improbable -that it should have been the efiect of 
iontrivance and design. The imputation of design amuunts 
to this : that the forger of the epistle to the Romans inserted 
in it the passage upon .which our observations are founded, 
for the purpose of giving color to his forgery by the appear- 
ance of conformity with other writings which were then 
extant. I reply, in the first place, that if he did this to 
countenance his forgery, he did it for the purpose of an argu- 
ment which would not strike one reader in ten thousand. 
Coincidences so circuitous as this answer not the ends of 
forgery; are seldom, I believe, attempted by it. In the 
second place, I observe that he must have had the Acts of 
the Apostles and the two epistles to the Corinthians before 
him at the time. In the Acts of the Apostles — I mean that 
part of the Acts which relates to this period — ^lie would have 
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fbiHid the journey to Jerusalem but nothing about the coii« 
tribution. In the first epistle to the Corinthians, he would 
hive found a contribution going on in Achaia tor the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem, and a distant hint of the possibility of 
the journey, but notbiog concerning a contribution in Mace- 
donia. In the second epistle to the Corinthians, he would 
have found a contribution in Macedonia accompanying that 
in Achaia, hut no intimation for whom either was intended 
and not a word about the journey. It was only by a close 
and attentive collation of the three writings, that he couid 
have picked out the circumstances which he has united in 
his epistle, and by a still more nice exarninatioiL that ho 
could have determined them to belong to the same period 
In the third place, I remark, w-hat diminishes very mucli tlie 
suspicion of fraud, how aptly and connectedly the mention 
of the circumstances in question, namely, the journey to 
Jerusalem and the occasion of that journey, arises Irorn ilie 
context: “Whensoever I take my journey into JSpani, I will 
come to you ; for I trust to see you in my |ourney and 
to he brought on my way thitherw'ard by you, li* first 1 be 
somewhat filled with, your company. But no'w I go unto 
Jerusalem to minuter unto the minU, For it hit it piecued 
them of Macedonia and A chaia to make a certain contrv 
hition for the poor saints ^vhich are at Jerusalem it hath 
pleased them verily, and their debtors they are , for if the 
Gentiles have been made partakers of their spiritual things, 
their duty is also to minister unto them in carnal things 
.When therefore I have performed this, and have sealed to 
them this fruit, T will come by you into. Spain ' Is the 
passage in italics like a passage foisted in for an extraneous 
purpose ? Does it not arise from what goes before, by a 
junction as easy as any example of widting upon real busi 
ness can furnish ? Could any thing be more natural than 
that St. Paul, in writing to the Eomans, should speak of the 
time Avhen he hoped to visit them ; should men lion tho 
business w-hich then detained him ; and that he pu rjiosed 
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to set forward upon iiis journey to them when that business 
was completed ? 

11. By means of the quotation which formed the subject 
of the preceding number, we collect that the epistle to the 
.Romans was written at the conclusion of St. PauFs second 
visit to the peninsula of Greece ; but this we collect, not 
from the epistle itself, nor from any thing declared concern-* 
ing the time and place in any part of the epistle, hut from a 
comparison of circumstances referred to in the epistle, with 
the order of events recorded in the Acts, and with rclerences 
to the same circumstances, though for quite difloreut pur- 
poses, in the two epistles to the Corinthians. Now, would 
the author of a forgery who sought to gain credit to a spuri- 
ous letter by congruities depending upon the time and place 
in which the letter was supposed to be written, have left 
that time and place to be made out in a manner so obscure 
and indirect as this is ? If, therefore, coincidences of circum- 
stances can be pointed out in this epistle depending upon its 
date, or the place where it was written, while that date and 
place are only ascertained by other circumstances, such coin- 
cidences may fairly be stated as imdcdgned. Under this 
head I adduce, 

Chap. 16 : 21-23 : “Timotheus my workfeliow', and Lu- 
cius, and Jason, and Sosipater, my kinsmen, salute .you. ] 
Tertius, who wrote this epistle, salute you in the Lord 
Gains mine host, and of the whole church, salutcth you 
and duartus, a brother.” With this passage I compare Acts 
20 ’,4 : ‘‘And there accompanied him into- Asia, Sopater of 
Berea ; and of the Thessalonians, Aristarchus and Seciuiclus ; 
and Gains of Derbe, and Timotheus ; and of Asia, Tychicus' 
ind Trophimus.” The epistle to the Romans, we have 
seen, was written just before St. Paul’s departure from 
Greece, after his second visit to that peninsula ; the persons 
i:a.mtioned in the quotation from the Acts are those who 
accompanied him in that departure. Of seven whose names 
are. joined in the salutation of the church of Rome, three 
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namely, Soslpater, Gains, and Timothy, are proved by this 
passage in the Acts to have been with St. Paul at the time. 
And this is perhaps as much coincidence as could be expect- 
ed from reality, though less, I am apt to think, than would 
have been produced by design. Four are mentioned in the 
Acts who are not joined in the salutation; and it is in the 
nature of the case probable that there should be many at- 
tending St. Paul in Greece who knew nothing of the con- 
verts at, Eoine, nor were known by them. In like manner, 
several are joined in the salutation -who are not mentioned 
hi .the passage referred to in the Acts. This also was to be 
expected. The occasion of mentioning them in the Acts 
was their proceeding with St. Paul upon his journey. .Bui 
we may .be sure that there wei'e ' many eminent Ghristians 
with St. Paul in Greece, besides those who accompairied 
him into Asia.^' 

. But if any one shall still contend that a forger of tiie 
epistle, with the Acts of the Apostles before him, and hav • 
ing settled this scheme of writing a letter as from St. Paul 

^ Of these, Jason is one, whose presence upon this occasion is very 
naturally accounted for. J ason was an inhabitant of Thessaloaica, i n 
Macedonia, and entertained St. Paul in his house upon his first visit 
to that country. Acts 17 : 7. St. Paul, upon this his second visit, 
passed through Macedonia, on his way to Greece, and from the situa- 
tion of Thessaioiiica, most likely through that city. It appears, from 
%'arious instances in the Acts, to have been the practice of many con- 
verts to attend St. Paul from place to place. It is therefore highly 
probable— I mean, that it is highly consistent with the account in the 
history — that Jason, according to that account a zealous disciple, the 
inhabitant of a city at no great distance from Greece, and through 
which, as it should seem, St. Paul had lately passed, should have ac- 
companied St. Paul into Greece, and have been with him there at this 
tin.e. Lucius is another name in the epistle. A very slight altera- 
tion would convert Aovkloc Into AovKag, Lucius into Luke, which would 
produce an, additional coincidence j for if Luke was the authen of the 
history, he was with St. Paul a,t the time; inasmuch as, describing 
the voyage which took place soon, after the wnfiting of this epistle, the 
historian uses the fijst person, We sailed away from Philippi.*’ Actf 
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upon his second visit into Greece, would easily think of the 
expedient of putting in tlie names of those persons who ap- 
peared to he with St. Paul at the time as an obvious recom- 
mendation of the imposture, I then repeat rny observations, 
first, that he would have made the catalogue more cornpiele'; 
and secondly, that with this contrivance in his thoughts, it 
was certainly his business, in order to avail himself of the 
artifice, to have stated in the body of the epistle that Paul 
was in Grreece when he wrote it, and that lie was there upon 
his second visit ; neither of which he has done, either directly, 
or even so as to he discoverable by any circumstance ibuud 
in the narrative delivered in the Acts. 

Under the same head, namely, of coincidences depend- 
ing upon date, I cite from the epistle, chap. IG : 3, the ibi- 
lowing salutation : “ Greet Priscilla and Aquila, my helpers 
in Christ Jesus ; who have for my life laid down their own 
necks : unto whom not only I give thfinks, but also all the 
churches of the Gentiles.” It appears from the Acts of the 
Apostles, that Priscilla and Aquila had originally been in- 
habitants of Rome; for we read, Acts 18 : 2, that Paul 
“ found a certain Jew, named Aquila, horn in Pontus, lately 
come from Italy, with his wife Priscilla, (because that 
Claudius had commanded all Jews to depart from Romer) 
They were connected, therefore, with the place to which 
the salutations are sent. That is one coincidence ; another 
is the following : St. Paul became acquainted with these 
persons at Corinth, during his first visit into Greece. They 
accompanied him upon his return into Asia ; were settled 
for some time at Ephesus, Acts IS : 19-26 ; and appear to 
have been with St. Paul when he wrote from that place Ills 
first epistle to the Corinthians, 1 Cor. 16 : 19; not long 
after the writing of which epistle St. Paul -went from Eph- 
esus into Macedonia, and, “ after he had gone over those 
parts,” proceeded .from thence upon his second visit into 
Greece ; during which visit, or rather at the conclusion of it, 
the epistle to the Romans, as has been shown, was written 
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We have therefore the time of St. Paul’s residence at Eph- 
esus after he had written to the Corinthians, the time taken 
up by his progress through Macedonia— which is indefinite, 
and was probably considerable — and his three months’ abode 
ill Greece ; w-e have thC' sum of those three periods allowed 
for Aquiia and Priscilla going back to Home, so as to fof ’ 
there when the epistle before us was written. Now, what 
this quotation leads us to observe isj‘ the danger of scatter- 
ing names and circumstances in writings like the present, 
how implicated they often are with dates and places, and 
that nothing but truth can preserve consistency. Had the 
notes of time in the epistle to the Homans fixed the writing 
of it to any date prior to St. Paufs first residence at Cor- 
inth, the salutation of Aquiia and Priscilla would have con- 
tiiadicted the history, because it would have been prior to 
his acquaintance with these persons. If the notes of time 
had fixed it to any period during that residence at Corinth, 
during his journey to Jerusalem when he first returned out 
pf Greece, during his stay at Antioch, wdiitlier he went down 
to Jerusalem, or during his second progress through the 
lesser Asia, upon which he proceeded from Antioch, an 
equal contradiction would have been incurred; because, 
from Acts 18 : 2-18, 19^26, it appears that during all this 
time Aquiia and Priscilla were either along wdth St. Paul, 
or were abiding at Ephesus. Lastly, had the notes of time 
in this epistle, which we have seen to be perfectly incidental, 
compared with the notes of time in the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, which are equally incidental, fixed this epistle 
to be either conteniporary -with that or prior to it, a similar 
eontradietioii would have ensued ; because, first, when the 
epistle to the Corinthians was written, Aquiia and Priscilla 
were along with St. Paul, as they joined in the salutation 
of that church, 1 Cor. 16 : 19 ; and because, secondly, the 
history does not allow, us to suppose tha.t between the time 
of their becoming acquainted with St. Paul and the time of 
St. Paul’s writing to the Corinthians, Aquiia and Priscilla 
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could have gone to E.ome, so as to have been saluted in an 
epistle to that city ; and then come back to St. Paul at 
Ephesus, so as to be joined with him in saluting the church 
of Corinth. As it is, all things are consistent. The epistle 
to the Eomans is posterior even to the second epistle to tho 
Corinthians ; because it speaks of a contribution in Achaia 
being completed, which the second epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, chap. 8, is only soliciting. ■ It is sufficiently, therefore, 
posterior to the first epistle to the Corinthians to allow time 
in the interval for Aquiia and Priscilla’s return from Ephe» 
BUS to Eome. 

Before we dismiss these two persons, we may take notice 
of the terms of commendation in which St. Paul describes 
them, and of the agreement of that encomium with the 
history. “My helpers iii Christ Jesus; who have for my 
life laid down their own necks : unto whom not only I give 
thanks, but also all the churches of the Gentiles.” In the 
eighteenth chapter of the Acts,-’we are informed that Aquiia 
and Priscilla were Jews ; that St. Paul first met with them 
at Corinth ; that for some time he abode in the same house 
with them ; that St. Paul’s contention at Corinth was with 
the unbelieving Jews, who at Erst “ opposed and blasphem- 
ed,” and afterwards “ with one accord raised an insurrec- 
tion” against him; that Aquiia and Priscilla adhered, wo 
may conclude, to St. Paul throughout this whole contest ; 
for, when he left the city, they went with him. Acts 18:18. 
Under these circumstances, it is highly probable that they 
should he involved in the dangers and persecutions which 
St. Paul underwent from the Jews, being themselves Jew^s ; 
and, by adhering to St.' Paul in this dispute, deserters, as 
they would he accounted, of the Jewish cause. Further, as 
they, though Jews, were assisting to St. Paul in preaching 
to the Gentiles at Corinth, they had taken a decided pari 
m the great controversy of that day, the admission of the 
Gentiles to a parity of religious situation with the Jews. Foi 
this conduct alone, if there was no other reason ..hey may 
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seem to have boeii entitled to “ thanks from the churches of 
the (xoiitiies.” They were Jews taking part with G entiles 
Yet is ail this so mdirectiy intiniated, or rather so much ci 
it left to inference, in the account given in the Acts, that I 
do not think it probable that a forger either could or would 
have drawn his representation from thence ; and still less 
probable do I think it, that without having seen the Acts, 
tie could, by mere accident, and without truth for his guide, 
have delivered a representation so conformable to the cir- 
cumstances there recorded. 

The two coiigruities last adduced depended upon the 
time ; the two following regard the place of the epistle. 

1. Chap. 16:23: “Erastus the ehamheriain of the 
city saluteth you.” Of what city ? We have seen, that is, 
we have inferred from circumstances found in the epistle, 
compared with circum^stances found in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, and in the two epistles to the Corinthians, that our 
epistle was written during St. Paul’s second visit to the 
peninsula of Greece. Again, as St. Paul,' in his epistle to 
the church of Corinth, 1 Cor. 16 : 3, speaks of a collection 
going on in that city, and of his desire that it might be ready 
against he came thither ; and as in this epistle he speaks of 
that collection being ready, it follows that the epistle w^as 
written either wdiile he was at Corinth, or after he had been 
there. Thirdly, since St. Paul speaks in this epistle of his 
journey to Jerusalem, as about instantly to take place ; and 
as we learn, Acts 20 : 3, that his design and attempt was 
to sail upon that journey immediately from Greece, properly 
so called, that is, as distinguished foom Macedonia, it is prob- 
able that he %vas in this country when he wrote the epistle, 
in 'which be speaks of himself as upon the eve of setting out. 
If in Greece, he w^as most likely at Corinth; for the two 
I epistles to the Corinthians show that the principal end of 

Ids coming into Greece was to visit that city, wdiere he had 
• founded a church. Certainly we know no place in Greece 

in which his pres^.iice w'as so probable ; at least, the placing 
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of liim at Gorintli satisfies every circumstance, INiow, tfiat 
Erastus was an inhabitant of Corinth, or had some connec- 
tion with Corinth, is rendered a fair subject of presumption, 
by that which is accidentally said of him in the second epis- 
tle to Timothy, chap. 4 : 20 : “ Erastus abode at Corinth.'^ 
St. Paul complains of his solitude, and is telling Timothy 
what was become of his companions, “ Erastus abode at 
Corinth ; but Trophimus have I left at Miletus sick,” Eras- 
tus was one of those who had attended St. Paul in his trav- 
els, Acts 19 : 22 ; and when those travels had upon some 
occasion brought our apostle and his train to Corinth, Eras- 
tus stayed there, for no reason so probable as that it was his 
home. I allow that this coincidence is not so precise as 
some others, yet I think it too clear to he produced by acci- 
dent ; for of the many places which this same epistle has 
assigned to different persons, and the innumerable others 
wliich it ‘might have mentioned, how came it to fix upon 
Corinth for Erastus ? And as far as it is a coincidence, it is 
certainly undesigned on the part of the author of the epistle 
to the Eomans : because he has not told us of what city 
Erastus was the chamberlain ; or, which is the same things 
from what city the epistle was written, the setting forth of 
which was absolutely necessary to the display of the coinci- 
dence, if any such display had been thought of : nor could 
the author of the epistle to Timothy leave Erastus at Cor- 
inth, from any thing he might have read in the epistle to the 
Eomans, because Corinth is nowhere in that epistle men- 
tioned either by name or description. 

2. Chap. 16 : 1-3 : “I commend unto you Phehe our 
sister, which is a servant of the church which is at Oen- 
chrea: that ye receive her in the Lord, as hecometh saints, 
and that ye assist her in whatsoever business she hath need 
of you; for she hath been a succorer of many, and of my- 
self also.” Cenchrea adjoined to Corinth ; St. Paul, there- 
fore, at the time of writing the letter, was in the neighbor- 
hood of the woman whom he thus recommends. But fur- 
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tfier, tliat St. Paiil liad before this been at Cencbrea itself, 
appears from the eighteenth chapter of the Acts ; and ap- 
pears by a circumstance as incidental and as unlike design 
as any that ca;n be imagined. “ Paul after this tarried there,” 
naroely, at Corinth, “yet a good while, and then took his 
leave of his brethren, and sailed thence into Syria, and with 
him Priscilla and Aquila, having shorn his head in Cen» 
?hrea : for he had a vow.’’ Acts 18 : 18. The shaving of 
the head denoted the expiration of the PTazaritic vow, Tim 
historian, therefore, by the mention of this circumstance, vir- 
tually tells us that St. Paul’s vow was expired before he set 
forward upon his voyage, having deferred probably his de- 
parture until he should be released from the restrictions 
under which his vow laid him. Shall we say that the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles feigned this anecdote of 
St. Paul at Cencbrea, because he had read in the epistle to 
the Eomans that “ Phebe, a servant of the church of Cen- 
chrea, had been a succorer of many, and of him also ?” Or 
shall WQ say that the author of the epistle to the Eomans, 
out of his own imagination, created Phebe “ a servant of 
the church of Cenchreaf because he read in the Acts of tlie 
Apostles that Paul had “ shorn his head” in that place ? 

III. Chap. 1 : 13 : “Now I \vould not have you igho* 
rant, brethren, that oftentmies I ^urfjosed to come unto you, 
(but was let hitherto,) that I might have some fruit among 
you also, even as among other Gentiles.” Again, 15: 23-28, 
“ But now having no more place in these parts, and having 
a great desire these many years,” TroAAa oftentimes, “to come 
unto you; whensoever I take my journey into Spain I will 
come to you : for I trust to see you in my journey, and to 
be brought on my way thitherward by you. But now I go 
up unto Jerusalem, to minister unto the saints. When, 
therefore, I have performed this, and have sealed to them 
this fruit, I will come by you into Spain,” 

With these passages compare Acts 19: 21: “ After these 
things were ended,’’ namely, at Ephesus, “Paul purposed 
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m the spirit, when he had passed through Macedonia and 
A.chaia. to go to Jerusalem, saying, After 1 have been there. 
I must also see Eome.” 

Let it be observed, that our epistle purports to have been 
written at the conclusion of St. PauFs second journey into 
Grreece ; that the quotation from the Act.s contains worus 
fsaid to have been spoken by St. Paul at Ephesus, some time 
before he set forward upon that journey. !Now I contend 
that it is impossible tliat two independent fictions should 
have attributed to St. Paul the same purpose ; especially a 
purpose so specific and particular as this, which was not 
merely a general design of visiting Pu>nie after he had passed 
through Macedonia and Achaia, and after he had performed 
a voyage from those countries to Jerusalem. The conform- 
ity between the history and the epistle is periect. In the 
first quotation from the epistle, we find that a design of vis- 
iting Rome had long dwelt in the apostle’s mind : in the 
quotation from the Acts, we find that design expressed a 
considerable time before the epistle was written. In* the 
history we find that the plan vrlhch St. Paul had formed 
was, to pass through Macedonia and Achaia, after that to 
go- to Jerusalem, and when he had finished his visit there 
to sail for Rome. When the epistle was written he had 
executed so much of his plan as to have passed through 
Macedonia and Achaia, and w^as preparing to pursue the' 
remainder of it, by speedily setting out towards Jerusalem ; 
and in this point of his travels he tells his friends at Rome, 
that when he had completed the business which carried 
him to Jerusalem, he would come to them. Secondly, I say 
that the very inspection of the passages will satisfy us that 
they were not made up from one another. 

Whensoever I take my journey into Spain, I will come 
to you ; for I trust to see you in my journey, and to ba 
brought on my w^ay thitherward by you. But now I go up 
unto Jerusalem, to minister unto the saints. When, there- 
fore, I have performed this, and have sealed to them thv 
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j fruit. I will come by you into Spain/’ TMs from tlia 

epistle. ' ' 

I ’^Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had passed througli 

i Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After I 

have been there, I must also see Rome.” This from the 
, Acts. 

1 If the passage in the epistle w^as taken from that in the 

Acts, why was Spain put in ? If the passage in the Acts 
was taken from that in the epistle, why was Spam left out ? 

If the two passages were unknown to each other, nothing 
can account for their conformity but truth. Whether we 
suppose the history and the epistle to be alike hctitious, or 
the history to be true but the letter spurious, or the letter 
to he genuine but the history a fable, the meeting with thia 

i circumstance in both, if neither borrowed it frorii the other, 

I is, upon all these suppositions, equally inexplicable. 

I lY. The following quotation I offer for the purpose of 

I pointing out a geographical coincidence, of so much impor- 

! tance, that Dr. Lardner considered it as a coiiiirniation ol 

1 the whole history of St. Paul’s travels : 

; Chap. 15:19: “So that from Jerusalem, and round 

; about unto Illyricum, I have fully preached the gospel oj 

I ^ Christ.” ' ■ ■ 

[ I do not think that these w^ords necessarily inipoyt that 

1 St, Paul had penetrated into Illyricum, or preached the gos- 

1 pel in that province ; but rather that he had come to the 

confines of Illyricum, I/Jlt;p£/coi5,) and that these con- 
fines were the external boundary of his travels. St. Paul j 

considers Jerusalem as the centre, and is here viewing the | 

jircuraference to which his travels extended. The form of I 

expression in the original conveys this idea : TepoyaaA?/// ■ j 

: K&t .<cf rov ’Wa^pticov. Illyricum was the part of this ^ 

circle which he mentions in an epistle to the Romans, be- j 

cause it lay in a direction from Jerusalem towards that cityi I 

and pouited out to the Roman readers the nearest place to f 

I them towdiich his travels from Jernsaleni had brought him. 

I ' ' ' ■ 

I ■ ' ; 

i ^ 

1 / 
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The name of Illyricum iiowliere occizrs in tlie A.bts of the 
Apostles ; no suspicion, tlierefore, can be received, that the 
mention of it was borrowed from thence. Yet I think it 
appears from .these same Acts, that St. Paul, before the 
time when he v/rote his epistle to the K,omaiis, had reached 
the confines of Illyricnm ; or, however, that he might have 
done so, in perfect consistency with the account there deliv 
ered. Illyricum adjoins upon Macedonia ; measuring from 
J erusaiem towards Home, it lies close behind it. If, there- 
fore, St. Paul traversed the whole country of Macedonia, the 
route would necessarily bring him to the coiifines of Illyri- 
cum, and these confines would be described as the extremity 
of his journey. Now the account of St. Pauls second visit 
to the peninsula of Greece is contained in these %vords : “ He 
departed for to go into Macedonia. A^id tvimz he had gone 
ovey' those parts^ and had given them much exhortation, he 
came into Greece.” Acts 20 : 2. This account allows, or 
rather leads us to suppose, that St. Paul, in going over Mac- 
edonia {6te?,&dv ra iiipv teVet,) had passed so far to the west 
as to come into those parts of the country which were con- 
tiguous to Illyricum, if he did not enter into Illyricum itself 
The history, therefore, and the epistles so far agree, and the 
agreement is much strengthened by a coincidence of time. 
At the time the epistle was wu‘ittea, St. Paul miglit say, in 
conformity with the history, that he had “ come into lilyri- 
cum much' before that time, he could not have said so ; 
for, upon his former journey to Macedonia, his route is laid 
down from the time of his landing at Philippi to his sailing 
from Corinth. *We trace him from' Philippi to Amphipoiis 
and Apollonia ; from thence to Thessaionica ; from Thessa- 
lonica to Berea ; from Berea to Athens ; and from Athens 
to Corinth : w’'hich track confines him to the eastern side of 
the peninsula, and therefore keeps him all the wliiio at a 
considerable distance from Illyricum. Upon his second visit 
to Macedonia, the history, w^e have seen, leaves him at lib- 
erty. It must have been, therefore, upon that second visit® 
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if at all, that he approached Illyricurn; and this visit, we 
I'jiow, almost immediately preceded the writing of the epis- 
tle. It wns natural thr^.t the apostle should refer to a jour- 
ney which was fresh in his thoughts. 

V. Chap. 15: 30: “Now I beseech you, brethren, foi 
the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and fcr the love of the Spirit, 
That ye strive together wdth me in 3'our prayers to God fox 
me, that I may be delivered from them that do not believe 
in Judea.” \Yitb this compare Acts 20 : 22, 23 : 

“ And now, behold, I go bound in tbe spirit unto Jeru- 
fialem, not knowing the things that shall hcfall me there, 
save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying, 
that bonds and afflictions abide me.” 

Let it be remarked, that it is the same journey to Jeru- 
salem which is spoken of in these two passages ; that the 
epistle w\as written immediately before St. Paul set forward 
upon this journey from Achaia ; that the words in tli-e Acts 
were uttered by him when he had proceeded in that journey 
as far as Miletus, in Lesser Asia. This being remembered, 
1 observe that the two passages, without any resemblance 
between them that could induce as to suspect that they were 
borrowed' from one another, represent the state of St. Paul’s 
mind, with respect to the event of the journey, in terms of 
substantial agreement. They both express his sense of dan 
ger in the approaching visit to Jerusalem ; they both express 
the doubt which dwelt upon his thoughts concerning wdiat 
might there befall him. When, in his epistle, he entreats 
the Eoman Christians, “ for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, 
and for the love of the Spirit,” to strive together with him 
hi their prayers to God for him, that he might “ be delivered 
from them that do not believe in Judea,” he sulHciently 
(Confesses liis fears. In the Acts of the Apostles, we see in 
him the same apprehensions, and the same uncertainty : “ I 
go hound 111 the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the 
things that shall beilill me there.” The only diirerence is. 
tliat in the history his thoughts are more inclined to despond 
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ency than in the epistle. In the epistle, he retains liis hope 
*‘that he should come unto them with joy by the will of 
Grod ill the history^ his mind yields to the reflection, “that 
the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city that bonds and 
afflictions awaited, him.” Now, that his fears should be 
greater, and -his hopes less, in this stage of his journey than 
when he wrote his epistle, that is, when he first set out upon* 
it, is no other alteration than might well be expected ; since 
those prophetic intimations to which he refers, when he says, 
“the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city,” had probably 
been received by him in the course of his journey, and were 
probably similar to what ive know he received in the re 
maining part of it at Tyre, chap. 21 : 4; and afterwards 
from Agahus at Cesarea. Chap. 21 : 11. 

VI. There is. another strong remark arising from the same 
passage in the epistle ; to make wdiich understood, it will be 
necessary to state the passage over again, and somewhat 
more at length : 

“I beseech you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus Clirist’a 
sake, and for the love of the Spirit, that ye strive together 
wdtli me in your prayers to God for me, that I may be de- 
livered from them that do not believe in Judea — that I may 
come unto you with joy by the will of God, and may with 
you be refreshed.” 

I desire the reader to call to mind that part of St. Paul’s 
history which took place after his arrival at Jerusalem, and 
which employs the last seven chapters of the Acts ; and I 
build upon it this observation — that supposing the epistle to 
the Homans to have been a forgery, and the author of the 
forgery to have had the Acts of the Apostles before him, aiul 
to have there seen that St Paul, in fact, was not delivered 
from the unbelieving Jews, but on the contrary, that he was 
taken into custody at Jerusalem, and brought to Home a 
prisoner — it is next to impossible that he should have made 
St. Paul express expectations so contrary .to •what he saw had 
been the event ; and utter prayers, with apparent hopes of 
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snccess, whicli he must have known were frustrated in the 
issue. 

Thi? single consideration convinces me, that no coneert 
or cGiix.;deracy whatever subsisted between the epistle and 
the Acts of the Apostles; and that whatever coincidences 
have been or can be pointed out between them are unso 
pbisticated, and are the result of truth and reality. 

It also convinces me that the epistle was written not 
only in St. Paul’s lifetime, but before he arrived at Jerusa 
lem ; for the important events relating to him which took 
place after his arrival at that city, must have been knowi 
to the Christian community soon after they happened : they 
form the most public part of his history. But had they been 
known to the author of the epistle — in other words, had they 
then taken place, the passage which we have quoted from 
the epistle would not have been found there. 

VII . I now proceed to state the conformity which exists 
between the argument of this epistle and the history of ita 
reputed author. It is enough for this purpose to observe, 
that the object of the epistle, that is, of the argumentative 
part of it, was to place the Gentile convert upon a parity oJ 
situation with the Jewish, in respect of his religious condi- 
tion, and his rank in the divine favor The epistle supports 
this point by a variety of ai'guments ; such as, that no man 
of either description was justified by the W'orks of the law-— 
for this plain reason, that no man had performed them ; 
that it became therefore necessary to appoint another me' 
diurn or condition of justification, in which new medium the 
Jewish peculiarity was merged and lost; that Ahraham’s 
owi justification was anterior to the law, and independent 
of it ; that the Jewish converts were to consider the law £8 
aow dead, and themselves as married to another ; that wh ji,t 
iho law in truth could not do, in that it ^vas weak through 
I the flesh, God had done by sending his Son; that God had 

f rejected the unbelieving Jews, and had substituted in their 

I place a society of believers in Christ, collected indiflerenth 
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from Jews and G-entiies. Sdoix atter tlie writing of this 
epistle, St. Paul, agreeably to the intention intimated in the 
epistle itself, took his journey to Jerusalem. The day after 
he arrived there, he was introduced to the church. What 
passed at this interview is thus related, Acts 21 : 19-21 : 

When he had saluted them, he declared particularly what 
things God had wrought among the Gentiles by his mitiis- 
try. And when they heard it, they glorified the Lord, and 
said unto him, Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of 
Jews there are which believe : and they are all zealous of 
the law : and they are informed of thee^ that thou teaehest 
all the Jews which are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, 
saying, that they ought not to circumcise their children, 
ndther to walk after the customs.’^ St. Paul disclaimed 
the charge ; but there must have been something to have 
led to it. Now it is only to suppose that St. Paul openly 
professed the principles which the epistle contains ; that, in 
the course of his ministry, he had uttered the sentiments 
which Ire is here made to write, and the matter is ac- 
counted for. Concerning the accusation which public rumor 
had brought against him to Jerusalem, I will not say that it 
was just ; but I will say, that if he was the author of the 
epistle before us, and if his preaching was consistent with his 
writing, it w^as extremely natural ; for though it be not a 
necessary, surely it is an easy inference, that if the Gentile 
convert who did not observe the law of Moses, held as arl- 
vantageous a situation in his religious interests as tlie Jewish 
convert who did, there could be no strong reason for observ- 
ing that law at all. The remonstrance therefore of the 
church of Jerusalem, and the report which occasioned it, 
were founded in no very violent misconstruction of the apos- 
tle's doctrine. His reception at Jerusalem was exactly what 
I should have expected the author of this epistle to have 
met with. * I am entitled therefore to argue, that a sejiarate 
narrative of effects experienced by St: Paul, similar to what 
a person might be expected to experience who held the doe- 
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tones advanced in this epistle, forms a proof that he did hoM 
these doctrines ; and that the epistle bearing his name, ia 
which such doctrines are laid down, actually proceeded from 
him.,' 

Tin. This number is supplemental to the fcrmci. I 
propose to point out in it two particulars in the conduct of 
the argument, perfectly adapted to the historical circum- 
stances under which the epistle was written ; which yet are 
free from all appearance of contrivance, and which it would 
not, I think, have entered into the mind of a sophist to con- 
trive, 

1. The epistle to the Galatians relates to the same 
general question as the epistle to the Romans. St;. Paul 
had founded the church of Galatia : at Rome he had never 
been. Observe now a dilierence in his manner of treating 
of the same subject, corresponding with this dilierence in 
his situation. In the epistle to the Galatians, he puts the 
point in a great measure uipoii au I ho riii/ : “I marvel that 
ye are so soon removed from him that called you into the 
grace of Christ unto another gospel.’’ Gal. 1:6. “I certify 
you, brethren, that the gospel wdhch was preached of me is 
not after man. For I neither received it of man, neither 
was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ,’’ 
Chap. 1: 11, 12. “I am afraid of you, lest I have he- 
stoAved upon you labor in vain.” 4:11. “I desire to be 
present wdth you now, .... for I stand in doubt of you.” 
4:20. “Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye he cit' 
cumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing.” 5: 2, “This 
persuasion cometh not of him that calleth you.” 5 : 8. 
This is the style in which he accosts the Galatians. In the 
epistle to the converts of Rome, where his authority was 
not established; nor his person known, he puls the same 
pirts entirely upon ar^umeiit^ The perusal of the cjaslb 
W'il] prove this to the satisfaction of every reader ; and as 
the observation relates to the whole c-ontents of the epistle, 
I forbear adducing separate extracts. I repeat, therefor 
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that we have pointed out a distinction in the two epistles, 
suited to the relation in whi:.h the author stood to his differ- 
ent correspond ents. 

Another adaptation, and somewhat of the same kind, is 
the following : 

2. The Jews, we know, were very numerous at Rome, 
and probably formed a principal part among the new con- 
verts; so much so, that the Ohristians seem to have been 
known at Rome rather as a denomination of Jews than as 
any thing else. In an epistle consequently to the Roman 
believers, the point to be endeavored after by St. Paul, was 
to reconcile the Jcivuh converts to the opinion that the Gen- 
tiles were admitted by God to a parity of religious situation 
with themselves, and that without their being boiuid by the 
law of Moses. The Gentile converts would probably accede 
to this opinion very readily. In this epistle, therefore, though 
directed to the Roman church in general,- it is in truth a 
Jew writing to Jews. Accordingly you will take notice, that 
as often as his argument leads him to say any thing deroga- 
tory from the Jewish institution, he constantly follows it by 
a softening clause. Having, chap. 2:28, 29, pronounced, 
not much perhaps to the satisfaction of the native Jews, 
that “he is not a Jew which is one outwardly; neither is 
that circumcision, which is outward in the flesh he adds 
immediately, “ 'VTliat advantage then hath the Jev/, or what 
profit is there of circumcision ? Much every ivayT Hav- 
ing in the third chapter, ver. 28, brought his argument to 
this formal conclusion, “ that a man is justified by faith with- 
out the deeds of the law,” he presently subjoins, verse 31, 
“ wc then make void the law through faith ? God for- 
bid.* Yea, %oe establish the laiv” In the seventh chapter, 
when ill the sixth verse he had advanced the hold assertion, 
that “now we are delivered from the law, that being dead 
wherein we were held ;” in the very next verse he comes 
in with this healing question, “ What shall we say then 1 
Ib the law* sin ? C od forbid. Nay, I had not kno wn siiis 
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but by tli^ law,” Having iii the following wo fdg; insifiuatedj 
or rather more than insinuated, the inefficacy of the Jewish 
law, S :3, " For ■what the la’w could not do, in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh ;” after a digression indeed, but that sort of a digves* 
sion which he could never resist, a rapturous contemplation 
of his Christian hope, and which occupies the latter part of 
this chapter ; we find him in the next, as if sensible that he 
had said something wdiich would give offence, returning to 
his Jewish brethren in terms of the warmest affection and 
respect : “ I say the truth in Christ Jesus, I lie not, my con- 
science also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, that I 
have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart. Foi 
I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for 7mj 
brethxUy my Jcinsmen according to the flesh : ivho are Js- 
raelites ; to lohom fertaineth tlic adoptioii^ and the glory ^ 
and the covenajits, and the giving of the laiv, and the ser- 
vice of God, and the jn'omises ; zvhose are the fathers, and 
of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ carae"' When, in 
the thirty-first and thirty-second verses of this ninth chapter, 
he represented to the Jew's the error of even the best of theii 
nation, by telling them that " Israel, which follow'ed after 
the law of righteousness, had not attained to the law of 
righteousness, . . . because they sought it not by faith, but 
as it were by the w^orks of the law ; for they stumbled at 
that stumbling-stone,” lie takes care to annex to this decla- 
ration these conciliating expressions : “ Brethren, my heard s 
desire and pi'ayer to God for Israel is, that they might be 
saved. For I bear them record that they have a zeal of 
God, hut not according to knowledge.” Lastly, having, 
chap. 10 : 20, 21, by the application of a passage in Isaiah, 
insinuated the most ungrateful of all propositions to a Jew- 
ish e*ar, the rejection of the Je'wdsh nation as God’s peculiar 
people ; he hastens, as it were, to qualify the intelligence of 
their fall by this interesting expostulation : I say, the?% 
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hath God cast away his people,” that is, wholly and entire- 
ly ? “ God forbid. For I also am an Israelite, of the seed 

of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin. God hath not cast 
away his ‘peoide which he foreknew f and follows this 
thought, throughout the whole of the eleventh chapter, in a 
series of reflections calculated to soothe the Jewish converts, 
as well as to procure from their Gentile brethren respect to 
the Jewish institution. Now all this is perfectly natural 
fn a real St. Paul writing to real converts, it is what anxi- 
ety to bring them over to his persuasion would naturally 
produce ; but there is an earnestness ’ and a pei’sonality, if I 
may so call it, in the manner, which a cold forgery, I appre- 
hend, would neither have conceived nor supported. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 

I. Before we proceed to compare tliis epistle witli tlie 
history, or with any other epistle, we will employ one num- 
ber in stating certain remarks applicable to our argument, 
which arise from a perusal of the epistle itself. 

By an expression in the first verse of the seventh chap- 
ter, “NTow concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto 
me,” it appears that this letter to the Corinthians was writ- 
ten by St. Paul in answer to one which he had received 
from them ; and that the seventh, and some of the follo%v- 
ing chapters, are taken up in resolving certain doubts, and 
regulating certain points of order, concerning which the Co- 
rinthians had in their letter consulted him. This alone is 
a circumstance considerably in favor of the authenticity of 
the epistle ; for it must have been a far-fetched contrivance 
in a forgery, first to have feigned the receipt of a letter from 
the church of Corinth, which letter does not appear, and 
then to have drawn up a fictitious answer to it, relative to 
a great variety of doubts and inquiries, purely economical 
and domestic ; and which, though likely enough to have 
occurred to an infant society, in a situation, and under an 
institution so novel as that of a Christian church then was, 
it must have very much exercised the author’s invention, 
and could have answered no imaginable purpose of forgery, 
to introduce the mention of at all. Particulars of the kind 
we refer to are such as the following : the rule of duty and 
prudence relative to entering into marriage, as applicable to 
virgins, to widovrs ; the case of husbands married to uncon* 
verted wives, of wives having unconverted husbands ; that 
case where the unconverted party chooses to separate, where 
he cfiGoses to continue the union ; -he efiect which their 
conversion produced upon their prior state, of circumcision, 
of slavery ; the eating of things offered to idols, as it was in 
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itself; as others were affected by it ; the joining in : iolatrons 
sacrifices; the decorum to he observed in their religious as- 
semblies, the order of speaking, the silence of w^omen ; the 
covering or uncovering of the head, as it became men, as it 
became women. These subjects, with their several subdh 
visions, are so particular, minute, and numerous, that though 
they be exactly agreeable to the circumstances of the per- 
sons to whom the letter was written, nothing, I believe, but 
the existence and reality of those circumstances could have 
suggested to the writer’s thoughts. 

But this is not the only nor the principal observation 
upon the correspondence between the church of Corinth and 
their apostle; which I wish to point out. It appears, I think, 
in this correspondence, that although the Corinthians had 
written to St. Paul, requesting his answer and his directions 
in the several points above enumerated, yet that they had 
not said one syllable about the enormities and disorders 
which had crept in among them, and in the blame of which 
they all shared; but that St. Paul’s information concerning 
the irregularities then prevailing at Corinth had come round 
to him from other quarters. The quarrels and disputes ex- 
cited by their cozitentious adhereiice to their difierent teach- 
ers, and by their placing of them in competition with one' 
another, were not mentioned in their letter, but communi- 
cated to St. Paul by more private intelligence : “It hath 
been declared unto me of you, my brethren, timii lokich 
are of the house of Chloe, that there are contentions among 
you. Now this I say, that every one of you saith, I am oi 
Paul, and I of Apolios, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ.’’ 

1 : 13, 12. The incestuous marriage “of a man with his 
father’s wife,” which St. Paul reprehends with so much 
severity in the fifth chapter of our epistle, and which was 
not the crime of an individual only, but a crime in which 
the whole church, by tolerating and conniving at had 
rendered themselves partakers, did not come to St. Paul’s 
knowledge by the lette?, but by a rumor which had reached 
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Ms ears : “ is refortecl commo?ily tliat tliere is fornicalioii 
among yon, and such fornication as is not so much as named 
among the Gentiles, that one should have his father’s wife. 
And ye are puffed up, and have not rather mourned, that 
he that hath done this deed might he taken away from 
aiiiong you.” 5:1,2. Their going to law before the judica- 
ture of the country, rather than arbitrate and adjust theii 
disputes among themselves, which St. Paul animadverts 
upon with his usual plainness, w^as not intimated to him in 
the letter^ because he tells them his opinion of this conduct 
before he comes to the contents of the letter. Their litig- 
iousness is censured by St. Paul in the sixth chapter of his 
epistle, and it is only at the beginning of the seventh chap- 
ter that he proceeds upon the articles wiiich he found in 
their letter ; and he proceeds upon them with this preface : 
“Now concerning the things whereof ye vrrote unto me,” 
7:1, wdiich introduction he Avould not have used if he had 
been already discussing any of the subjects concerning which 
they had written. Their irregularities in celebrating the 
Lord’s supper, and the utter perversion of the institution 
which ensued, w^ere not in the letter, as is evident from the 
terms in which St. Paul mentions the notice he had received 
of it : “ Now in this that I declare unto you, I praise you 
not, that ye come together not for the better, but for the 
worse. For first of all, wdien ye come together in the church, 
I hear that there he divisions among you ; and I partly be- 
lieve it'' Now that the Corinthians should, in their own 
letter, exhibit the fair side of their conduct to the apostle, 
and conceal from him the faults of their behavior, was ex- 
tremely natural, and extremely pmbable ; but it was a dis- 
tinction w’-hicli wmuid not, I think, have easily occurred to 
the author of a forgery ; and much less likely is it, that it 
should have entered into his thoughts to make the distinc- 
tion appear in t\\Q way in which it does appear, namely, 
not by the ciiginal letter, not by any express observation 
upon it in the answer, but distantly by marks perceivable in 
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llie niaiiucr, or in tlie ord’ex in wliicli St. Paul takes notice 
of tlieir faults. 

11. Our epistle purports to have been written after St 
Paul had already been at Corinth: “I, brethren/ i 
cwnie to you, came not with excellency oi spjeeoh or ol wis 
dom,” 2:1: and in many other places to the same eflect. 
It purports also to have been written upon the eve of an- 
other visit to that church : “ I will come to you shortly, it 
the Lord will,” 4:10; and again, “ I will come unto you, 
when I shall pass through Macedonia.” 16:5. Now the 
history relates that St. Paul did in fact visit Corinth tivice ; 
once as recorded at length in the eighteenth, and a second 
time as mentioned briefly in the twentieth chapter of the 
Acts. The same history also informs us, Acts 20 : 1 , tliat 
it was from Ephesus St. Paul proceeded upon his second 
journey into Glreece. Therefore, as the epistle purports to 
have been written a short time preceding that journey ; and 
as St. Paul, the history tells us, had resided more than two 
years at Ephesus before he set out upon it, it follows that it 
must have been from Ephesus, to be consistent with the 
history, that the epistle was written ; and every note of 
place in the epistle agrees with tins supposition. If, after 
the manner of men, I have fought with beasts at Spkam, 
what advantageth it me, if the dead rise not ? 15 : b2. I 

allow that the apostle might say this, wherever he was ; 
but it was more natural and more to tlie purpose to say it, 
if he was at Ephesus at the time, and in the midst of those 
conflicts to which the expression relates. ” The churches 
of Asia salute you.” 16 : 19. Asia, throughout the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the epistles of St. Paul, does not mean the 
whole of Asia Minor or Anatolia, nor even the whole of the 
proconsular Asia, but a district in the anterior part of that 
country, called Lydian Asia, divided from the rest much as 
Portugal is from Spain, and of which district jLp/iesws was 
the capital. Aquila and Priscilla salute you.” 16 : 19 
Aquila and Priscilla were at Ephesus Aming the 
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willliil which this epistle was written. Acts 18:13, 26, 
I will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost.” 16:8. This, I 
apprehend, is in terms almost assorting that he was at Eph- 
esus at the time of writing the epistle. “ A great and efiect- 
ual door is opened unto me.” 16:9. How well this decla- 
ration corresponded with the state of things at Ephesus, 
and the progress of the gospel in these parts, we learn from 
the reflection with which the historian concludes the ac- 
count of certain transactions which passed there : So 
mightily grew the word of God and prevailed,” Acts 19 , 20, 
as well as from the complaint of Demetrius, “ that not alone 
at Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath 
persuaded and turned away much people.” 19 : 26. “And 
there are many adversaries,” says the epistle, 16:9. Look 
into the history of this period : “ When divers were hard- 
ened, and believed not, but spake evil of that way before 
the multitude, he departed Irom them and separated the 
disci|)les.” The conformity, therefore, upon this head of 
comparison is circumstantial and perfect. If any one, think 
that this is a conformity so obvious, that any forger of toler- 
able caution and sagacity ivould have taken care to preserve 
it, I must desire such a one to read the epistle for himself; 
and when he has done so, to declare wdiether he has dis- 
covered one mark of art or design : wdiether the notes oi 
lime and place appear to him to be inserted with any refer- 
ence to each other, wdth any view of their being compared 
with each other, or for the purpose of establishing a visible 
agreement with the history, in lespect of them. 

III. Chap. 4 : 17-19 : “ For this cause I have sent unto 
you Timotheus, who is my beloved son and faithful in the 
Lord, who shall bring you into remembrance of my ways 
which be in Christ, as I teach every'where in every church. 
ISTow some are pufied up, as though 1 would not come to you 
But 1 will come to you shortly , if the Lord will.” 

With this I compare Acts 19 : 21, 22 : “After these 
things vrere ended, Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had 
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passed tliroiigh Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem; 
saying, After I have been there, I must also see Rome. 8g 
he sent into Macedonia two of them that ministered unto 
him, Tl'/notheus and Erastiis.” 

Though it be not said, it appears I think with sufficient 
certainty, I mean from the history independently of the 
epistle, that Timothy was sent upon this occasion into 
Acliaia, of which Corinth was the capital city, as well as 
into Macedonia ; for the sending of Timothy and Erastus is, 
in the passage where it is mentioned, plainly connected with 
St. Paul’s own journey : he sent them before him. As he 
therefore purposed to go into Achaia himself, it is highly 
probable that they were to go thither also. Nevertheless, 
they are said only to have been sent into Macedonia, be> 
cause Macedonia was in truth the country to which they 
went immediately from Ephesus; being directed, as we sup* 
pose, to proceed afterwards from thence into Achaia. IJ 
this be so, the narrative agrees with the epistle ; and the 
agreement is attended with very little appearance of design. 
One thing at least concerning it is certain ; that if this pas- 
sage of St. Paul’s history had been taken from his letter, i1 
would have sent Timothy to Corinth by name, or express!}; 
how^ever into Achaia. 

But there is another circumstance in these two passages 
much less obvious, in which an agreement holds without 
any room for suspicion that it was produced by design. We 
have observed that the sending of Timothy into the penin- 
sula of Greece was connected in the narrative with St. 
Paul’s own journey thither ; it is stated as the effect of the 
same resolution. Paul purposed to go into Macedonia ; “so 
he sent into Macedonia two of them that ministered unto 
him, Timotheus and Erastus.’* Now^ in the epistle also you 
remark, that when the apostle mentions his having sent 
Timothy unto them, in the very next sentence he spealis of 
his own visit : “ For this cause have I sent unto you Tirno- 
llieus, w^ho is my beloved son,” etc. “ Now some are puffed 
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as tliougli I would not come to yon. But I will come 
unto yon sliortly., if the Lord will ’’ Timothy’s journey, w^e 
see, is mentioned in the history and in the epistle, in close 
comiec.tion with St. Paurs own. Here is the same order of 
thought and intention ; yet conveyed under such diversity 
of circumstance and expression, and the mention of them in 
the epistle so allied to the occasion which introduces it, 
namely, the insinuation of his adversaries that he 'would 
come to Gorinth no more, that I am persuaded no attentive 
reader will believe that these passages were written in con- 
cert with one another, or will doubt but that the agreement 
is unsought and uncontrived. 

But, ill the Acts, Erastus accompanied Timothy in this 
journey, of whom no mention is made in the epistle. From 
what has been said in our observations upon the epistle to 
the Eomans, it appears probable that Erastus was a Co- 
rinthian. If so, though he accompanied Timothy to Corinth, 
he was only returniiig heme, and Timothy was the messen- 
ger charged with St. Paul’s orders. At any rate, this dis- 
crepancy shows that the passages were not taken from one 
another. 

lY. Chap. 16 : 10, 11 : “Now if Timotheus come, see 
that he may be with you without fear; for he worketh the 
work of the Lord, as I also do. Let no man therefore de- 
spise him : but conduct him forth in peace, that he may 
come unto me ; for I look for him with the brethren.” 

From the passage considered in the preceding number, it 
appears that Timothy was sent to Corinth, either with the 
epistle, or before it: “For this cause have I sent unto you 
Timotheus.” From the passage no quoted, we infer that 
Timothy was not sent taith the epistle ; for had he been the 
bearer of the letter, or accompanied it, would St. Paul in 
that letter have said, “ Timothy come ?” Nor is the 
sequel consistent -with the supposition of his carrying tlie 
letter ; for if Timothy were with the apostle w^hen he wrote 
the letter, could h? say, as he does, “ I look for him with the 
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brethren?’' 1 conclude, therefore, that Timothy had left 
St. Paul to proceed upon his journey before the letter was 
written. Further, the passage before us seems to imply that 
Timothy was not expected by St. Paul to arrive at Corinth 
till after they had received the letter. He gives them dircc- 
lions in the letter how to treat him when he should arrive * 
“ If he come,” act towards him so and so. Lastly, the whok 
form of expression is most naturally applicable to the sup- 
position of Timothy’s coming to Corinth, not dhectly from 
St. Paul, but from some other quarter ; and that his instruc- 
tions had been, -wlien he should reach Corinth, to return 
Now, how stands this matter in the history ? Turn to the 
nineteenth chapter and tw^^enty-first verse of the Acts, and 
you will find that Timothy did not, when sent from Ephe- 
sus, where he left St. Paul and where the present epistle 
was written, proceed by a straight course to Corinth, hut 
that he went round through Macedonia. This clears up 
eveiy thing ; for, although Timothy was sent forth upon his 
journey before the letter was written, yet he might not reach 
Corinth till after the letter arrived there ; and he would 
come to Corinth, when he did come, not directly from St. 
Paul at Ephesus, but from some part of Macedonia. Here, 
therefore, is a circumstantial and critical agreement, and 
unquestionably without design; for neither of the two pas- 
sages in the epistle mentions Timothy’s journey into Mace- 
donia at all, though nothing hut a circuit of that kind 
■ can explain and reconcile the expressions which the writer 
uses. ■ 

T. Chap. 1:12: “ Now this I say, that every one of yon 
saith, I am of Paul; and I of Apollos ; and I of Cephas; 
and I of Christ.” ■ 

Also, chap. 3 : 6 : “I have planted, Apollos watered; 
but God gave the increase.” 

This expression, I have planted, Apollos watered,” im- 
ports two things : first, that Paul had been at Corinth be- 
lore Apollos; secondly, that Apollos had been at Corinth 
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after Paul, bnt before tlie writing of tins epistle. This im- 
plied account of the several events, and of the order in 
which they took place, corresponds exactly with the history. 
St. Paul, after his first visit into Greece, returned from Cor- 
inth into Syria by the way of Ephesus ; and dropping his 
companiDiis Aquila and Priscilla at Ephesus, he proceeded 
forwards to Jerusalem ; from Jerusalem he descended to 
Antioch ; and from thence made a progress through some of 
the upper or northern provinces of the Lesser Asia, Acts 
18 : 19, 23 ; during which pmgress, and consequently in the 
interval between St. Paul’s first and second visit to Corinth, 
and consequently also before the writing of this epistle, 
which %vas at Ephesus, two years at least after the apostle’s 
return from his progress, we hear of Apollos, and we hear 
of him at Corinth. While St. Paul was engaged, as has 
been said, in Phrygia and Galatia, Apollos came down to 
Ephesus ; and being, in St. Paul’s absence, instructed by 
Aqitiia and Priscilla, and having obtained letters of recom» 
mendation from the church at Ephesus, he passed over to 
Acliaia; and when lie w^as there, "we read that he “helped 
them much which had believed through grace : for he 
mightily convinced the Jews, and that publicly.” Acts 
18 : 27,- 28. To have brought Apollos into Achaia, of which 
Corinth was the capital city, as w^ell as the principal Chris 
iiaii church, and to have shown that he preached the gospel 
in that country, would have been sufficient for our purpose. 
But the history happens also to mention Corinth by name, 
as the place in which Apollos, after his arrival in Achaia 
fixed his residence; for, proceeding with the account of St. 
Paul’s travels, it tells us, that while Apollos was at Cor- 
inlli, Paul, having passed through the upper coasts, came 
down to Ephesus. Chap. 19:1. What is said, therefore, 
af Apoibs in the epistle, coincides e.xactly, and especially in 
Lire point of chronology, wdtli what is delivered concerning 
him ill the history. The only question now is, whether the 
allusions were made with a regard to this coincidence. Now 
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the occasions and purposes for which, the name of Apollos is 
introduced in the Acts and in the epistles are so independent 
and so remote, that it is impossible to discover the smallest 
reference from one to the other. Apollos is mentioned in 
the Acts, in immediate connection with the history of Aquila 
and Priscilla, and for the very singular circumstance of liis 
“ knowing only the baptism of John,' ’ In the epistle, where 
none of these circumstances are taken notice of, his name 
first occurs for the purpose of reproving the contentious 
spirit of the Corinthians ; and it occurs only in conjiuiction 
■with that of some others : “ Every one of you saith, I am 
of Paul, and I of .Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ.'’ 
The second passage in which Apollos appears, “ I liave 
planted, Apollos watered,” fixes, as we have observed, the 
order of time among three distinct events ; but it fixes this, 
I will venture to pronounce, without the writer perceiving 
that he was doing any such thing. The sentence fixes this 
order in exact conformity with the history ; but it is itself 
introduced solely for the sake of the reflection wliich fol- 
lows : “ Neither is he that planteth any thing, neither he 
that watercth ; but God that giveth the increase.” 

VI. Chap. 4:11., 12: “Even unto this present hour 
we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, 
and have no certain dwelling-place ; and labor, working 
with our own hands.” 

We are expressly told in the history, that at Corinth. St. 
Paul labored with his own hands : “ He found Aquila and 
Priscilla; and because he was of the same craft, he abode 
with them, and wrought ; for by their occupation they ^vere 
tent-makers.” But in the text before us, he is made to 
say, that he labored even- tmto this j^^resent hour,'' that is, 
to the time of writing the epistle at Ephesus. Now, in the 
narration of St. Paul’s transactions at Ephesus, delivered in 
the nineteenth chapter of the Acts, nothing is said of his 
working with Ins own hands; but in the twentieth chapter 
we read, that upon his return from Greece, he sent for tha 
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eiders of tlia cliiircli of Epliesus to meet him at Miietiis, 
and ill the discourse which he there addressed to them, 
. amidst some other reflections which he calls to their remem- 
brance, we find the following: “I have coveted no man’s 
silver, or gold, or apparel. Yea, ye j^ourselves know, that 
these hands have ministered unto my necessities, and to 
them that weve with me.” The reader will not forget to 
remark, that though St. Paul he now at Miletus, it is to the 
elders of the church of Ej)hesus he is speaking, when he 
says, Ye yourselves know that these hands have ministered 
unto my necessities and that the whole discourse relates 
to his conduct during his last preceding residence at Ephe- 
sus. That manuar labor, therefore, which he had exercised 
at Corinth, he continued at Ephesus ; and not only so, hut con- 
tinued it during that particular residence at Ephesus, near 
the conclusion of wdiich this epistle was written ; so that he 
might with the strictest truth say, at the time of writing 
the epistle, Even unto this present hour we labor, work- 
ing with our own hands.” The correspondency is sufficient. 
Then, as to the undesignedness of it : it is manifest, to my 
Judgment, that if the history in this article had been taken 
from the epistle, this circumstance, if it appeared at all, 
would have appeared in its place, that is, in the direct ac- 
count of 8t. Paul’s transactions at Ephesus. The corre- 
spondency wuuid not have been effected, as it is, by a kind 
of reflected stroke, that is, by a reference in a subsequent 
speech to what in the narrative was omitted. Nor is it 
likely, on the other hand, that a circumstance which is not 
extant in the history of St. Paul at Ephesus, should have 
been made the subject of a factitious allusion in an epistle 
purporting to be written by him from that place ; not to men- 
tion that the allusion itself, especially as to time, is too obliqua 
iind general to answer any purpose of forgery whatever. 

VII. Chap. 9 : 20 : ** And unto the Jews T became as a 
Jew, that I might gain the Jews ; to them that are undei 
the law, as under the law.”: ^ 
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We iiave tlie disposition here described exemplified la 
two instances which the history records ; one, Acts 16 : 3 : 
“ Him,” Timothy, “ would Paul have to go forth with hi in ; 
and took and circumcised him, because of the Jews ichick 
were in those quarters; lor they knew all that his father 
was a Greek.” This was before the writing of the epistle. 
The other, Acts 21:23, 26, and after the writing of the 
epistle : “Bo therefore this that we say to thee : We have 
four men which have a vow on them : them take, and pu- 
rify thyself with them, and be at charges with them, that 
they may shave their heads : and all may know that those 
things whereof they .were informed concerning thee, are 
nothing; but that thou thyself also walkest orderly, and 
keepest the law. Then Paul took the men, and the next 
day purifying himself with them, entered into the temple J 
Nor does this concurrence between the character and the 
instances look like the result of contrivance. St. Paul in 
the epistle describes, or is made to describe his own accom- 
modating conduct towards Jew^s and towards Gentiles, 
towards the w'eak and over-scrupulous, towards men, indeed, 
of every variety of character : “To them that are without 
law, as without law, (being not 'without law to God, hut 
under the law to .Christ,) that -I might gain them that are 
without law. To the -weak became I as weak, that I might 
gain the weak : I am made all things to all men, that I 
might by all means save some.” This is the sequel of the 
text which stands at the head of the present number. Tak- 
ing, therefore, the whole passage together, the apostle’s con- 
descension to the Jews is mentioned only as a part of his 
general disposition towards all. It is not probable that this 
character should have been made up from the instances in 
the Acts, which relate solely to his dealings with the Jews. 
It is not probable that a sophist should take his hint from 
those instances, and then extend it so much beyond them ; 
and it is still more incredible that the two instances in the 
Acts, circumstantially related and interwoven with the his- 
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lory, slioidd have been fabricated in order to suit the char 
acler which St. Paul gives of himself in the epistle. 

Vni. Gimp. 1 : 14-17 : “I thank God that I baptized 
none of you but Crispus and Gaius, lest any should say that 
I baptized in mine own name. And I baptized also the 
household of Stephanas ; besides, I know not whether I 
baptized any other. For Christ sent me not to baptize, but 
to preach the gospel.” 

It may be expected that those whom the apostle bap^ 
tized with his own hands were converts distinguished from 
the rest by some circumstance either of eminence or of con- 
nection with him. Accordingly, of the three names here 
mentioned, Crispus, we find from Acts 18:8, was a “ chief 
ruler” of the Jewish synagogue at Corinth, -who “believed 
on the Lord with all his house.” Gaius, it appears from 
Rom. 16 : 26, was St. Paul’s host at Corinth, and the host, 
he tells us, “ of the whole church.” The household of Steph- 
anas, we read in the sixteenth chapter of this epistle, 
were “ the first-fruits of Acliaia.” Here, therefore, is the 
propriety we expected ; and it is a proof of reality not to be 
contemned ; for their names appearing in the several places 
in which they occur, with a mark of distinction belonging 
to each, could hardly he the effect of chance, without an) 
truth to direct it : and, on the other hand, to suppose that 
they were picked out from these passages, and brought to 
gether in the text before us, in order to display a conformit y 
of names, is both improbable in itself, and is rendered more 
so by the purpose for which they are introduced. They 
come ill to assist St. Paul’s exculpation of himself against 
the possible charge of having assumed the character of the 
founder of a separate religion, and ivith no other visible, or, 
as I think, imaginable design.=^ 

^ Gliap. 1 : i : “ Paul, called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ 
through the will of God, and Sosthenes our brother, unto the church 
of God which is at Corinth.” The only account we have of any per- 
8or who bore the name of Sosthenes, is found in the eighteenth ebaxae? 
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IX. Chap. 16 ; 11 : ‘‘Now, if Timotlieus come, let m 
mail despise him.” "Why despise him ? This charge is not 
given concerning any other messenger -whom St. Paul sent ; 
and, in the diderent epistles, many such messengers are 
mentioned. Turn to 1 Timothy, chap. 4:12, and you will 
of the Acts. When the Jews at Corinth had brought Paul before 
Gallio, and Gallic had dismissed their complaint as unworthy cf his 
interference, and had driven them from the judgment-seat, “then, all 
the Greeks,” says the historian, “ took Sosthencs, the chief ruler of the 
synagogue, and beat him before the judgment-seat.” The Stislhenes 
here spoken of was a Corinthian ; and, if he was a Christian, aiid with 
St. Paul when he wrote this epistle, was likely enough to be joined 
with him in the salutation of the Corinthian church. Put here occurs 
a difficulty. If Sosthencs was a Christian at the time of this uproar, 
why should the Greeks beat him? The assault upon ilie Christians 
was made by the Jncs, It was the Jetvs who had brought Paul before 
the magi.strate. If it had been the Jews also who had beaten Sosthe- 
nes, 1 should not have doubted but that he had been a favorer of St. 
Paul, and the same person who is joined with him in the epistle. Let 
us see, therefore, whether there be not some error in our jiresent text 
The Alexandrian manuscript gives ‘zavreg alone, without oi ''E’Xhiveg. 
and it is followed in this reading by the Coptic version, by the xVra.l)ian 
version, published by Erpenius, by the Vulgate, and by Bede'.s Latin 
version. The Greek manuscrJpt.s, again, as well as Chrys(.>stom, give 
ol TowSfliOi, in the place of oi "EiUr/vef. A great plurality of maim- 
scripts authorize the reading which is retained in our copies. In this 
variety it appears to me extremely probable that the historian origi- 
nally wrote rcavreg alone, and that oi ''E?i.A7jvec and oi *lov6aioL have been 
respectively added as explanatory of what the word iravreg was sup- 
posed to mean. The sentence, without the addition of either name, 
would run very perspicuously thus : “ kul wirij'kaaev avroijg diro rof 
Br^fiawg' e7rc2,atS6fi8voi 6s Trdvrsg ^oxrdivTjv rbv d.px^<^'^’6>yo''/ov^ srvTtrQv 
efiTtpoadev rov jSyfLarogP — “ and he drove them away from the j udginent- 
seat; and they all,” namely, the crowd of Jews whom the judge had bid 
begone, “ took So,sthcnes, and beat him before the judgment-seat.” It 
is certain, that as the whole body of the people were Greeks, the ap* 
plication of all to them was unusual and hard. If I were describing 
an insurrection at Paris, I might say all the Jews, all the Protestants, 
or all the English, acted so and so j but I should scarcely say all the 
French, when the whole mass of the community were of that descrip- 
tion. As what is here offered is founded upon a various reading, and 
that in opposition to the greater part of the manuscripts that ar«f 
extant, I have not given it a place in the text. 
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Olid that Timothy was a o/oung 972a?i, younger probably than 
those who were usually employed in the Christian mission : 
and that St. Paul, apprehending lest he should, on that 
acaoimt, be exposed to contempt, urges upon him the cau- 
tion which is there inserted, “ Let no man despise thy 
youth.” 

X. Chap. 16 : 1 : “ Xow, concerning the collection for 
th.3 saints, as I have given orders to the churches of Gala- 
tia, even so do ye.” 

The churches of Galatia and Phrygia "were the last 
churches which St. Paul had visited before the writing of 
this epistle. He was now at Ephesus, and he came thither 
immediately from visiting these churches : “ He went over 
all the country of Galatia and Phrygia in order, strengthen 
ing all the disciples. And it came to pass that, while Apol- 
Lds w^as at Corinth, Paul having passed through the upper 
coasts,” namely, the above-named countries, called the upper 
coasts as being the northern part of Asia Minor, “came to 
Ephesus.” Acts IS ; 23 ; 19: 1. These therefore, probably, 
were the last churches at which he left directions for their 
public conduct during bis absence. Although two years 
intervened between his journey to Ephesus and his wnuting 
this epistle, yet it does not appear that during that time he 
visited any other church. That he had not been silent, 
when he was in Galatia, upon this subject of contribution 
for the poor, is further made out from* a hint which he lets 
fall in his epistle to that church : “ Only they,” namely, the 
other apostles, “ would that we should remember the poor; 
the same which I also was forward to do.” 

XL Chap. 4:18: “ How some are puffed up, as though 
I would not come unto you.” 

Why should they suppose that he wordd not come? 
Turn to the first chapter of the second epistle to the Corin- 
thiaus, and you will find that he had already disapjiohUed 
them: “I -was minded to come unto you before, that ye 
might have a second benefit ; and to pass by you into Mary 
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edonia, and to come again out of Macedonia onto yon, aiKl 
of you to be brought on my way toward Judea. M' lien I 
therefore was thus minded, did I use lightness ? Or the 
things that I purpose, do I purpose according to the flesh, 
that with me there should be yea, yea, and nay, nay ? But, 
as God is true, our word toward you ivas not yea and nay.’^ 
It appears from this quotation that he had not only intended, 
but that he had promised them a visit before ; for, other- 
wise, why should he apologize for the change of his purpose, 
or express so much anxiety lest this change should be im- 
puted to any culpable fickleness in his temper ; and lest he 
should thereby seem to them as one whose word was not, 
in any sort, to be depended upon ? Besides which, the terms 
made use of plainly refer to a promise, “ Our word toioard 
you was not yea and nay.’' St. Paul, therefore, had signi- 
fied an intention which he had not been able to execute ; 
and this seeming breach of his word, and the delay of his 
visit had, with some who were evil affected towards him, 
given birth to. a suggestion that he -would come no more to 
Corinth. 

XII. Chap. 0 : 7, 8 : For even Christ our passover is 
sacrificed for us : therefore let us keep the feast, not with 
old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and wicked- 
ness ; but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth.” 

Dr. Benson tells "us, that from this passage, compared 
with chap. 16:8, it has been conjectured that this epistle 
was written about the time of the Jewish passover ; and to 
me the conjecture appears to be very well founded. The 
passage to which Dr. Benson refers us is this : “ I wall tarry 
at Ephesus until Pentecost.” With this passage he ought 
to have joined another iii the same context: and it ma\ 
be that I wdll abide, yea, and winter with you';” for from 
the two passages laid together, it follows that the epistle 
was written before Pentecost, yet after \vinter, which neces- 
sarily determines the date to the part of the year within 
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wliicli the passGver falls. It was written before Pentecost, 
because lie says, “ I will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost.” 
It w^as written after winter, because he tells them, “ It may 
be that I may abide, yea, and winter with you.” The 
winter which the apostle purposed to pass at Corinth wag 
rindoubtedly the winter next ensuing to the date of the epis- 
tie ; yet it was a winter subsequent to the ensuing Pente- 
cost, because he did not intend to set forw^ards upon his 
journey till after that feast. The words, “ let us keep the 
feast, not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice 
and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth,” look very like w’ords suggested by the season , 
at least, they have, upon that supposition, a force and sig- 
mficancy wiiich do not belong to them upon any other ; and 
it is not a little remarkable, that the hints casually dropped 
in the epistle, concerning particular parts of the yeai should 
coincide with this supposition. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SECONB EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 

I. I WILL not say that it is impossible, having seen the 
first epistle to the Corinthians, to construct a second with 
ostensible allusions to the first ; or that it is impossible tha.t 
both should be fabricated, so as to cany on an order and 
continuation of story, by successive references to the same 
, events. But I say that this, in either case, must be the 
efiect of craft and design. "Whereas, whoever examines the 
allusions to the former epistle which he finds in this, while 
he will acknowledge them to be such as would rise sponta- 
neously to the hand of the writer, from the very subject of 
the correspondence and the situation of the corresponding 
parties, supposing these to be real, wiH see no particle o1 
. reason to suspect, either that the clauses containing these 
allusions were insertions for the purpose, or that the 'several 
transactions of the Corinthian church were feigned, in order 
to form a train of narrative, or to support the appearance of 
connection between the two epistles. 

1. In the first epistle, St. Paul announces his intention 
Df passing through Macedonia, in his way to Corinth : “ I 
will come to you when I shall pass through Macedonia.” 
Ill the second epistle, we find liim arrived in Macedonia, and 
about to pursue his journey to Corinth. But observe the 
manner in which this is made to appear : “ I know the for- 
wardness of your mind, for which I boast of vou to them of 
Macedonia, that Acliaia was ready a year ago ; and your zeal 
hath provoked very many. Yet have I sent the brethren ' 
lest our-hoastmg of you should be in vain in this behalf’ 
that, as I said, ye may be ready ; lest haply if they of Mace- 
tona come with me, and find you unprepared, we (that we 
oay not, yo) be ashamed in this same confident boastino-.” 
Aap. 9 . 2-4. St. Paul’s being in Macedonia at the time 
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of wiitiog the epistle is, in this passage, inferred only from 
Ins saying that he had boasted to the Macedonians of the 
alacrity of his Achaian converts ; and the fear which he ex- 
presses lest, if any of the Macedonian Christians should come 
with him unto Achaia, they should find his boasting uiiwaf' 
ranted by the event. The business of the contribution is tha 
iole cause of mentioning Macedonia at all. Will it be in- 
sinuated that* this passage was framed merely to state that 
St. Paul was now in Macedonia ; and, by that statement, to 
produce an apparent agreement with the purpose of visiting 
Macedonia, notified in the first epistle ? Or will it be thought 
probable, that if a sophist had meant to place St. Paul in 
Macedonia, for the sake of giving countenance to his forgery, 
he would have done it in so oblique a manner as througli 
^he medium of a contribution ? The same thing may be 
observed of another text in the epistle, in which the name 
of Macedonia occurs : “ Furthermore, when I came to Troas 
io preach the gospel, and a door was opened unto me of the 
Lord, I had no rest in my spirit, because I found not Titus, 
my brother; but taking my leave of them, I went from 
thence into Macedonia.’^ I mean, that it may be observed 
of this passage also, that there is a reason for mentioning 
Macedonia entirely distinct from the purpose of showing St. 
Paul to be there. Indeed, if the passage before us show 
that point at all, it shows it so obscurely that Grotius, though 
he did not doubt that Paul was now in Macedonia, refers 
this text to a different journey. Is this the hand of a forger, 
meditating to establish a false conformity ? The text, how- 
ever, ill which it is most strongly implied that St. Paul 
wrote the present epistle from Macedonia, is found in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth verses of the seventh chapter: “I 
yn filled with comfort, I am exceeding joyful in all our 
tribulation. F'or, when we were come into Macedonia, our 
llesh had no rest, but we were troubled on every side : with- 
out were fightings, within were fears. FTevertheless God, 
that comforteth those that are cast down, comforted us by 
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tlie coming of Titus.” Yet even here, I think, no one v/ill 
contend that St. Paul’s coming to Macedonia, or heiriff in 
Macedonia, was the principal thing intended to be told ; or 
that the telling of it, indeed, was any part of the intention 
with which the text W'as written ; or that the mention even 
of the name of Macedonia was not purely incidental, in the 
description of those tumultuous sorrows with which the 
writer’s mind had been lately agitated, and from which he 
was relieved by the coming of Titus. The first five verses 
of the eighth chapter, which commend the liberality of the 
Macedonian churches, do not, in my opinion, by themselves, 
prove St. Paul to have been at Macedonia at the time of 
writing the epistle. 

2. In the first epistle, St. Paul denounces a severe cen 
sure against an incestuous marriage which had taken place 
among the Corinthian converts, with the connivance, not to 
say with the approbation, of the church ; and enjoins the 
church to purge itself of this scandal by expelling the offender 
from its society : “It is reported commonly that there is for- 
nication among yon, and such fornication as is not so much 
as named among the Gentiles, that one should have his 
father’s wife. And ye are puffed up, and have not rather 
mourned, that he that hath done this deed might be taken 
away from among you. For I verily, as absent in body, but 
present in spirit, have judged already as though I were pres- 
ent, conceriiing him that hath so done this deed, in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered together, 
and my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
deliver such a one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, 
that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 

I Cor. 5 : U5. In the second epistle, find this sentence 
axecuted, and the offender to he so affected with the punish- 
ment that St. Paul now intercedes for his restoration : “ Suf. 
iicient to such a man is this punishment, which was inflioted 
of many. So that contrariwise, ye -ought rather to foro-jve 
him and comfort him, lest perhaps such a one should” be 
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swallowed up with ovemmcli sorrow. Wherefore I beseech 
you that ye would confirm your love toward him.” 2 Cor. 
2 : 6-8. Is this wdiole business feigned, for the sake of car- 
rying on a continuation of story through the two epistles ? 
The church also, no less than the offender, was brought by 
St. Paul’s reproof to a deep sense of the impropriety of their 
eondiict. Their penitence, and their respect to his authority, 
were, as might be expected, exceeding grateful to St. Paul : 
‘v We were comforted not by Titus’ coming only, but by the 
consolation wherewith he %vas comforted in you, w'lien he 
told us your earnest desire, your mourning, your fervent 
mind toward me ; so that I rejoiced the more. For though 
I made you sorry %vith a letter, I do not repent, though I 
did repent : for I perceive that the same epistle hath made 
you sorry, though it were but for a season. ISTow I rejoice, 
not that ye w^ere made sorry, but that ye sorrowed to re* 
pentance : for ye w^ere made sorry after a godly manner, 
that ye might receive damage by us in -nothing.” Chap. 
7 : 7-9. That this passage is to be referred to the iiicestu*- 
ous marriage, is proved by the twelfth verse, of the same 
chapter : Though I wrote unto you, I did it not fox his 
cause that had done the wrong, nor for his cause that suf 
fered WTong, but that our care for you in the sight of God 
might appear unto you.” There were, it is true, various 
topics of blame noticed in the first epistle ; but there w^'ere 
none, except this of the incestuous marriage, which could 
be called a transaction between private parties, or of wdiicli 
it could be said that one particular person had “ done the 
•wrong,” and another particular person ‘‘had sufiered it.” 
Could all this be without foundation; or could it be put in 
the second epistle merely to furnish an obscure sequel to 
what had been said about an incestuous marriage in the 
first? 

3. In the sixteenth chapter of the first epistle, a col- 
lection for the saints is recommended to be set forward at 
Corinth : “ FTow concerning the collection for the saints, as 
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I have given order to the churches of Galatia, even so do 
ye.'’ Chap. 16:1. In the ninth chapter of the second 
epistle such a collection is spoken of, as in readiness to 
received: “As touching the ministering to the saints, it is 
superfluous for me to write to you : for I know the forward- 
ness of your mind, for which I boast of you to them of Mac- 
edonia, that Achaia was ready a year ago; and your zeal 
hath provoked very many.” Chap. 9 : 1, 2. This is such 
a continuation of the transaction as might be expected ; or 
possibly it will be said, as might easily be counterfeited : 
but there is a circumstance of nicety in the agreement be- 
tween the two epistles, which I am convinced the author of 
a forgery would not have hit upon, or wiiich, if he had liit 
upon it, he would, have set forth with more clearness. The 
second epistle speaks of the Corinthians as having begun 
this eleemosynary business a year before: “This is expedi 
ent for you, who have begun before, not only to do, but also 
to be forward a year ago.” Chap. 8:10. “I boast of you 
to them of Macedonia, that Achaia ■was ready a year ago.” 
Chap. 9 : 2. From these texts, it is evident that something 
had been done in the business a year before. It appears, 
hov/ever, from other texts in the epistle, that the contribu- 
tion was not yet collected or paid ; for brethren 'v^’-ere sent 
from St. Paul to Corinth, “to make up their bounty.” 
Chap. 9:5. They are urged to “perform the doing of it,” 
chap. 8:11; and every man was exhorted to give as ho 
purposed in his heart. Chap. 9:7. The contribution, 
therefore, as represented in our present epistle, w’-as in read- 
iness, yet not received from the contributors ; ■^vas begun, 
was forward long before, yet not hitherto collected. ISTow 
this representation agrees with one, and only -with one sup- 
position, namely, that every man had laid by in store, had 
already provided the fund from w^hich he was afterwards to 
contribute — the very case which the first epistle authorizes 
us to suppose to have existed ; for in that epistle St. Paul 
had charged the Corinthians, “ Upon the first day of the 
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week, let every one of you lay by in store as Qod Iiatli pros 
pered,liim,l’=^' ■ 1 Cor. 16 : 2. 

^ The following observations will satisfy ns concerning the purity 
of our apostle’s conduct in the suspicious business of a pecuniary con- 
tribution : 

1. He disclaims the having received any inspired authority for the 
directions which he is giving : “I speak not by commandment, but by 
occasion of the forwardness of others, and to prove the sincerity of 
your love.” 2 Cor. 8 : 8. Who that had a sinister purpose to answer 
by the recommending of subscriptions, would thus distinguish, and 
iVxus lower the credit of his own recommendation 

2. Although he asserts the general right of Christian ministers to 
a maintenance from their ministry, yet he protests against the making 

, use of this right in his person : ^‘Even so hath the Lord ordained 
that they ’which preach the gospel should live of the gospel. But I 
have used none of these things : neither have I written these things 
that it should be so done unto me : Ibr it were better for me to die, 
than that any man should make my glorying,” that is, my professions 
of disinterestedness, void.” 1 Cor. 9 : 14, 15. 

3. He repeatedly proposes that there should be associates with 
iiimself in the management of the public bounty ; not colleagues of 
his own appointment, but persons elected for that purpose by the con- 
tributors themselves : ‘‘And when I come, whomsoe%^er ye shall ap- 
prove by your letters, them wdil I send to bring your liberality unto 
Jerusalem. And if it be meet that I go also, they shall go with me.” 
1 Cor. 1‘6 : 3, 4.- And in the second epistle, what is here proposed 
we find actually done, and done for the very purpose of guarding his 
character against any imputation that might be brought upon it, in 
the discharge of a pecuniary trust : “And we have sent with him the 
brother, whose praise is in the gospel throughout all the churches ; 
and not that only, but who was. also chosen of the churches to travel 
with us with this grace,” gift, “which is administered by us to the 
glory of the same Lord, and declaration of your ready mind : avoiding 
tills, that no man should blame us in this abundance which is admin- 

This remark seems to rest on an evident misinterpretation. The mean- 
ing of St. Paul is not to disclaim a divine warrant for the advice he oders, but 
to state emphatically that it is advice, and not a command, and that he ■would 
have the offering to he free and spontaneous. The delicacy of thought and 
feeling in the passage is greatly obscured, if we lose sight of the true meaning 
of the expression. Some duties are plain and absolute, and these he enforces 
with apostolic authority; others are indirect, and have no value, unless as the 
free utterance of Christian love. In this case the apostle, under the teaching 
of the same Spirit, disclaims the exercise of authority, and simply pleads with 
them as a Christian brother.— En. 
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IL In comparing the second epistle to the Corinthians 
with the Acts of the Apostles, we are soon brought to ob- 
serve, not only that there exists no vestige either of the epistle 
aving been taken from the history, or the history from the 
epistle ; but also that there appears in the contents of the 
epistle positive evidence that neither was borrowed from 
the other. Titus, who bears a conspicuous part in the 
jnstle, IS not mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles at all. 
at. Xauls sufferings enumerated, chap. 11 ; 24, “Of the 
Jews five fames received I forty stripes save one. thrice was 
I beaten wuh rods, once was I stoned, thrice I sufibred ship- 
Jieck, a night and a day have I been in the deep,” caniwt 
be made out from his history as delivered in the Acts; nor 
would this account have been given by a writer who either 
drew his knowledge of St. Paul from that histoiy, or who 
was caieful to preserve a conformity with it. The account 
in the epistle of St. Paul’s escape from Damascus, thouo-h 
agreeing m the main fact with the account of the same 
transaction in the Acts, is related with such dilierence of 
ciicumstance, as renders it utterly improbable that one should 

be derived from the other. The two accounts placed by he 

=.ide of each other, stand as follows : 


2Cor. 11:32,33: “In Damas- 
cus tke governor under Aretas the 
king kept thb city of the Damas- 
cenes with a garrison, desirous to 
apprehend me: and through a 
window in a basket was I let down 
by the wall, and escaped his 
hands.” 

Ifow, if we be satisfied in 
ancient writings, that the one 
of the other, or not consulted 


Acts 9:23-2.3: “-4nd after that 
many days were fulfilled, the Jews 
took counsel to kill him. But their 
laying Wait was known of Saul. 
Jknd they watched the gates day 
and night to kiU him. Then the 
^oiples took him by night, and let 
him dotvn by the wall in a basket.” 

general concerning these ,twa 
■was not known to the WTitei 
hy him, then the accordani!- 3 s 


sciousness of our own inteai-ifv hrJ ’ \ resting m the con- 

approve our integrity to the puho judgment." 
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TR^hicli may be pointed out between them will admit of no 
solution so probable, as the attributing of them to truth and 
reality, as to their common foundation. 

in. The opening of this epistle exhibits *a connection 
with the history which alone would satisfy my mind that 
the episile was written by St. Paul, and by St. Paul in the 
situation in which the history places him. Let it be remem- 
bered, that in the nineteenth chapter of the Acts St. Pjiul^ 
is represented as driven away from Ephesus, or as leaving 
however Ephesus, in consequence of an uproar in that city 
excited by some interested adversaries of the new religion. 
The account of the tumult is as follows : “When they heard 
these sayings,” namely, Demetrius’ complaint of the danger 
to be apprehended from St. Paul’s ministry to the established 
worship of the Ephesian goddess, “they were full of wrath, 
and cried out, saying, Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 
And the wdiole city was filled with confusion : and having 
* caught Gains and Aristarchus, men of Macedonia, Paul’s 
companions in travel, they rushed wdth one accord into the 
theatre. And when Paul would have entered in unto the 
people, the disciples suffered him not. And certain of the 
chief of Asia, which were his friends, sent unto him desiring 
him that he would not adventure himself into the theatre. 
Some, therefore cried one thing, and some another ; for the 
assembly was confused, and the more part knew not where- 
fore they were cOme together. And they drew Alexander 
out of the multitude, the Jews putting him forward. And 
Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would have made 
his defence unto the people. But when they knew that he 
was a Jew, all with one voice about the space of two hours 
cried out, Great is Diana of the Ephesians. And after the 
uproar was ceased, Paul called unto him the disciples, and 
embraced them, and departed for to go into Macedonia.” 
When he was arrived in Macedonia, he wrote the second 
epistle to the Corinthians, which is now before us ; and he 
begins his epistle in this wise: “Blessed be God, even the 
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Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Fath^i of mercies, mm' 
the God of all comfort ;* who comforteth us in all our tiibu- 
lation, that we may be able to comfort them which are in 
any trouble Hy the corufbrt wherewith we ourselves are com* 
forted of God. For as the suflerings of Christ abound in us, 
so our consolation also aboundeth by Christ. And whethei 
we be afflicted, it is for your consolation and salvation, which 
js efiectual in the enduring of the same sufferings which we 
also suffer ; or Avhether wc be comforted, it is for your con- 
solation and salvation. And our hope of you is steadfast, 
knowing, that as ye are partakers of the sufferings, so shall 
ye be also of the consolation. For we would not, brethren, 
have you ignorant of our trouble which came to iis in Asia^ 
that we were pressed out of measure, above strength, inso- 
much that we despaired even of life : but we had the sen- 
tence of death in ourselves, that we should not trust in our- 
selves, hut in God which raiseth the dead : who delivered 
us from so great a death, and doth deliver: in whom we* 
trust that he will yet deliver us.” Nothing could be more 
expressive of the circumstances in which the history describes 
St. Paul to have been at the time when the epistle purports 
to be written.; or rather, nothing could he more expressive 
of the sensations arising from these circumstances, than this 
passage. It is the calm recollection of a mind emerged from 
the confusion of instant danger. It is that devotion and so- 
lemnity of thought which follows a recent deliverance. There 
is just enough of particularity in the passage to show that it 
is to be referred to the tumult at Ephesus : “We would not, 
brethren, have you ignorant of our trouble which came to us 
in Asia.” And there is nothing more ; no mention of De- 
metrius, of the seizure of St. PauPs friends, of the interfer- 
ence of the town-clerk, of the occasion or nature of the daU' 
ger wliich St. Paul had escaped, or even of the city where 
it happened ; in a word, no recital from wliich a suspicion 
could be conceived, either that the author of the epistle had 
made use of the narrative in the Acts, or, on the other hand;^ 
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thctt he had sketched the outline, which the narrative in the 
Acts only filled up. That the forger of an epistle, undei 
the name of St. Pauls should borrow circumstances from a 
history of St. Paul then extant, or that the author of a his- 
tory of St. Paul should gather materials fi'om letters bearing 
St. Paul’s name, may be credited ; but I cannot believe that 
any forger whatever should fall upon an expedient so refined 
as to exhibit sentiments adapted to a situation, and to leave 
his readers to seek out that situation from the history ; still 
less that the author of a history should go about to frame 
facts and circumstances fitted to supply the sentiments which 
he found in the letter. It may be said, perhaps, that it does 
not appear Ifoni the history that any danger threatened St. 
Paul’s life in the uproar at Ephesus, so imminent as that 
fii'om which in the epistle he represents himself to have been 
delivered. This matter, it is true, is not stated by the his- 
torian in form ; but the personal danger of the apostle, we 
cannot doubt, must have been extreme, when the “whole 
city “was filled with confusion ;” when the populace iuur 
^‘seized his companions;” when, in the distraction of his 
mind, he insisted upon “coming forth among them ;” when 
the Christians w^ho were about him would not sufier him ; 
when “ his friends, certain of the chief of Asia, sent unto 
him, desiring him that he would not adventure iiimself into 
the theatre when, lastly, he was obliged to quit imme- 
diately the place and the country, “ and when the tumult 
ceased, to depart into Macedonia.” All which particu- 
lars are found in the narration, and justify St. Paul’s own 
account, “ that he was pressed out of measure, above strength, 
insomuch that he despaired even of life ; that he had the 
sentence of death in himself;” that is, that ho looked upon 
himself as a man condemned to die. 

IV. It has already been remarked, that St. Paul’s origi- 
nal intention was to have visited Corinth on his way to 
Macedonia : “ I was minded to come unto you before, ; . . 

and to pass by you into Macedonia.” 2 Cor. 1 : 15, 16, It 
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has also heea remarked that he changed his intention, and 
ultimately resolved upon going through Macedonia firsz. 
Now, upon this head there exists a circumstance of corre- 
spondency between our epistle and the history, which is not 
very obvious to the reader’s observation, but which, when 
observed, will be found, I think, close and exact. Which 
circumstance is this : that though the change of St. PauFs 
intention he expressly mentioned only in the second epistle, 
yet it appears, both from the history and from this second 
epistle, that the change had taken place before the writing 
of the first epistle ; that it appears however from neither, 
otherwise than by an inference, unnoticed perhaps by al- 
most every one who does not sit down professedly to the 
examination. 

First, then, how does this point appear from the history ? 
tn the nineteenth chapter of the Acts and the twenty-first 
verse, “we are told, that “Paul purposed in the spirit, when 
he had passed through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Je 
rusalem. So he sent into Macedonia two of them that min- 
istered unto him, Timotheus and Erastus ; but he himself 
stayed in Asia for a season.” A short time after this, and 
evidently in pursuance of the same intention, we find, chap. 
20:1, 2, that ‘‘Paul departed from Ephesus for to go into 
Macedonia ; and that, when he had gone over those parts, 
he came into Greece.” The resolution therefore of passing 
first through Macedonia, and from thence into Greece, was 
formed by St. Paul previously to the sending away of Tim- 
othy. The order in which the two countries are mentioned 
shows the direction of his intended route, “ when he had 
passed through Macedonia and Achaia.” Timothy and 
Erastus, who were to precede him in his progress, •were sent 
by him from Ephesus into Macedonia. Pie himself a short 
time afterwards, and, as has been observed, evidently in con- 
tinuation and pursuance of the same design, “ departed for 
fo go into Macedonia,” If he had evei', therefore, enter- 
tained a different plan of his journey, which is not hinted 
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in tlie history, he must have changed that plan before this 
time. But, from the seventeenth verse of the fourth chap- 
ter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, we discover that 
Timothy had been sent away from Ephesus before that epis- 
tle ivas written : “ For this cause have I sent unto you Ti- 
motheiis, -who is my beloved son.” The change therefore 
of St. Paul’s resolution, which was prior to the sending 
away of Timothy, was necessarily prior to the writing of 
the first epistle to the Corinthians. 

Thus stands the order of dates, as collected from the his- 
tory, compared with the first epistle. Now let us inquire, 
secondly, how this matter is represented in the epistle before 
us. In the sixteenth verse of the first chapter of this epistle, 
St. Paul speaks of the intention w^hich he had once enter- 
tained of visiting Achaia in his ivay to Macedon : “ In this 
confidence I wms minded to come unto you before, that ye 
might have a second benefit : and to pass by you into Mac- 
edonia.” After protesting, in the seventeenth verse, against 
any evil construction that might he put upon his laying 
aside of this intention, in the twrenty-third verse he discloses 
the cause of it : “ Moreover I call God for a record upon my 
soul, that to spare you I came not as yet unto Corinth.” 
And then he proceeds as follows: ‘‘But 1 determined this 
with myself, that I would not come again to you in heavi- 
ness. For if I make you sorry, who is he then that maketh 
me glad, hut the same wliich is made sorry by me ? And 
I IV rote this same tmto you, lest, w^hen I came, I should 
have sorrow from them of whom I ought to rejoice ; having 
confidence in you all, that my joy is the joy of you all. For 
out of much affliction and anguish of heart I tvrotc untj 
yoic with many tears; not that ye sh(/uld be grieved, hut 
that ye might know the love which I Imve more abundant- 
ly unto you. But if any have caused grief, he hath not 
grieved me, but in part, that I may not overcharge you all. 
Suffleient to such a man is this punishment, which w^as in- 
flicted of many.” In this quotation, let tfie reader first di 
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rect his attention to tlie danse marked by italics, and I 
wrote this same unto you,” and let him consider, whether, 
from the context and from the structure of the whole pas- 
sage, it be not evident that this writing was alter St. Paul 
had “ determined with himself that he W'Ould not coma 
again to them in heaviness;” whether, indeed, it was 
Bot in consequence of this determination, or at least with 
this •determination upon his mind. And, in the next place, 
,et him consider whether the sentence, “I determined this 
with myself, that I would not come again to you in heavi- 
ness,” do not plainly refer to that postponing of his visit to 
which he had alluded in the verse hut one before, when he 
said, “I call God for a record upon my soul, that to spare 
you, I came not as yet unto Corinth and wdiether this be 
not the visit of which he speaks in the sixteenth verse, 
wherein he informs the Corinthians, “ that he had been 
minded to pass by them into Macedonia,” but that, for rea- 
sons which argued no levity or fickleness in his disposition, 
he had been compelled to change his purpose. If this be 
so, then it follows that the writing here mentioned was 
posterior to the change of his intention. The only question 
therefore, that remains, will be, whether this writing relate 
to the letter which we now have under the title of the first 
epistle to the Corinthians, or to some other letter not ex- 
tant. And upon this question I think Mi . Locke’s obser- 
vation decisive ; namely, that the second clause marked in 
the quotation by italics, “I wrote unto you with many 
tears,” and the first clause so marked, “I wrote this same 
unto you,” belong to one writing, whatever that was ; and 
that the second clause goes on to advert to a circuiristance 
wdiich is found in our present first epistle to the Corinthi- 
jms, namely, the case and punishment of the incestuous 
person. Upon the whole, then, we see that it is capable 
of being inferred from St. Paul’s own words, in the long ex- 
tract which we have quoted, that the first epistle to the Co« 
rinthians was written after St. Paul had determined to post- 
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pone his journey to Corinth ; in other words, that the change 
of his purpose with respect to the course of his journey, 
though expressly mentioned only in the second ej)istle,. had 
taken place before the writing of the first — the point which 
we made out to be implied in the history, by the order of 
the events there recorded, and the allusions to those events 
in the first epistle. Now this is a species of congruity to 
be relied upon more than any other. It is not an agree- 
ment between tw'o accounts of the same transaction, or be- 
tween difiererit statements of the same fact, for the fact is 
not stated : nothing that can be called an account is given ; 
but it is the junction of two conclusions, deduced from in- 
dependent sources, and deducibie only by investigation and 
comparison. 

This point, namely, the change of the route being prior 
to the writing of the first epistle, also falls in with, and ac- 
counts for, the manner in which he speaks in that epistle of 
his journey. His first intention had been, as he declares, 
to '‘pass by them into Macedonia:” that intention having 
been previously given up, he writes, in his first, epistle, 
“ that he would not see them now by the %vay,” that is, as 
he must have done upon his first plan ; but “ that he trust- 
ed to tarry awhile with them, and possibly to abide, yea, 
and winter with them.” 1 Cor. 16:5, 6. It also accounts 
for a singularity in the text referred to, which must strike 
every reader : “ I will come to you when I pass through 
Macedonia ; for I do pass through Macedonia.” The sup- 
plemental sentence, “for I do pass through Macedonia,” 
imports that there had been some previous communication 
upon the subject of the journey ; and also that there had 
been some vacillation and indecisiveness in the apostIe*s 
plan ; both which we now perceive to have been the case. 
The sentence is as much as to say, “ This is what I at last 
resolve upon.” The expression, brav Uaicedoviav is am- 

biguous ; it may denote either “when I pass,” or “wmen I 
shall have pasvsed, through Macedonia :” the considerations 
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offered abo^e fix it to the latter sense. Lastly, the point we 
haYe endeavored to make out confirms, or rather, indeed, is 
necessary to the support of a conjecture which forms the 
subject of a number in our observations upon the first epis- 
tle, that the insinuation of certain of the church of Corintli, 
that he would come no more among them, was founded on 
some previous disappointment of their expectations. 

Y. But if St. Paul had changed his purpose before the 
writing of the first epistle, why did he defer explaining him- 
self to the Corinthians, concerning the reason of that change, 
until he wrote ,the second? This is a very fair question ; 
and we are able, I think, to return to it a satisfactory an- 
swer. The real cause, and the cause at length assigned by 
St. Paul for postponing his visit to Corinth, and not tra^vel- 
iing . by the route which he had at first designed, was the 
disorderly state of the Corinthian church at the time, and 
the painful severities which he should have found himself 
obliged to exercise, if he had come among them during the 
existence of these irregularities. He was willing therefore 
to try, before, he came in person, what a letter of authorita- 
tive objurgation would do among them, and to leave time 
for the operation of the experiment. That was his scheme 
in writing the first epistle. But it was not for him to ac- 
quaint them with the scheme. After the epistle had pro- 
duced its effect — and to the utmost extent, as it should seem, 
of the apostle’s hopes— when he had wrought in them a deep 
sense of their fault, and am almost passionate solicitude to 
restore themselves to the approbation of their teacher ; when 
Titus, chap. 7:6, 7, 11, had brought him intelligence '‘of 
their earnest desire, their mourning, their fervent mind tow- 
ards him, of their sorrow and their penitence ; what careful- 
ness, what clearing, of themselves, what indignation, what 
fear, what vehement desire, what zeal, what revenge/’ his 
letter and the general concern occasioned by it had excited 
among them, he then opens himself fully upon the subject 
The affectionate mind of the apostle is touched by tliis return 
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01 zeal and duty. He tells them that he did not visit thern 
at the time proposed, lest their meeting should have heen 
attended with mutual grief; and with grief to him imhit- 
tered by the reflection, that he was giving pain to those from 
whom alone he could receive comfort: “I determined this 
with myself, that I would not come again to you in heavh 
ness. For if I make you sorry, who is he then that rnaketh 
me glad, but the same which is made sorry hy me ?” chap 

2 : 1 , 2 : that he had written his former epistle to warn 
them beforehand of their fault, ^‘iest, ■when he came, he 
should have sorrow from them of whom lie ought to re- 
joice,” chap. 2:3: that he had the further view, though 
perhaps unperceived hy them, of making an experiment of 
their fidelity, “ to know the proof of them, whether they 
are obedient in all things,” chap. 2 : 9. This full discovery 
of his motive came very naturally from the apostle, after he 
had seen the success of his measures, but would not have 
been a seasonable communication before. The whole com- 
poses a train of sentiment and of conduct resulting from real 
situation, and from real circumstance, and as remote as pos- 
sible from fiction or imposture. 

YI. Chap. 11:9: “ When I was present with you, and 
wanted, I was chargeable to no man ; for that which was 
lacking to me the brethren which came from Macedonia 
supplied.” The principal fact set forth in this passage, tlic 
arrival at Corinth of brethren from Macedonia during St. 
Paul’s first residence in that city, is explicitly recorded, Acts 
IS : 1, 5 : “After these things Paul departed from Athens, 
and came to Corinth. And when Silas and Timotheus were 
come from Macedonia, Paul was pressed in the spirit, and 
testified to the Jews that Jesus ■was Christ.” 

YII. The above quotation from the Acts proves that 
Silas and Timotheus were assistants to St. Paul in preach- 
ing the gospel at Corinth. 'With which correspond the 
words of the epistle, chap, 1 : 19 : “For the Son of God, 
Jesus Christ, who was pi'eached among you by us, even by 
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me and Silvanus and Timotheus, was not yea and nay ; bin 
in him was yea/’ I do admit that the correspoiKieiicyj 
considered by itself, is too direct .and obvious ; and that an 
impostor with the history before him nii£i'ht, and probably 
would, produce agreements of the same kind.. But let it be 
lemembeied, that this reference is found in a writing wdiirli, 
fiom many discrepancies, and esjDecially from those iioted 
JNTo. II., w^e may conclude, was not composed by any one 
who had consulted, and who pursued the history. Some 
observation also arises upon the variation of the name. We 
read Silas in the Acts, Silvanus in the epistle. The simili- 
tude of these two names, il they were the names of diflerent 
peisons, is greater than could easily have proceeded from 
accident , I mean, that it is not jirobable that two persons 
placed in situations so much alike, should bear names so 
nearly resembling each other.^ On the other hand, the 
difTerence of the name in the two passages negatives the 
supposition of the passages, or the account contained in them, 
being transcribed either from the other. 

VIIL^ Chap. 2:12, 13: “When I came to Troas to 
preach Christ’s gospel, and a door W’-as opened unto me of 
the Lord, I had no rest in my spirit, because I found not 
Titus my brother ; but taking my leave of them, I w^ent 
from thence into Macedonia.” 

To establish a conformity between this passage and the 
history, nothing more is necessary to be presumed, than that 
St. Pan] proceeded from Ephesus to Macedonia, upon the 
Mme course by which he came back from Macedonia to 
Ephesus, or rather to Miletus, in the neighborhood of Ephe- 
sus ; m other words, that in his journey to the peninsula of 
Grreece, he went and returned the same way. St. Paul is 
now in Macedonia, where he had lately arrived from Ephe 
BUS Our quotation imports that in his journey he had stop- 
ped at Troas. Of this the history says nothing, leaving us 

* ^’^‘‘‘''^^"'fethesaniepersonsisfartheroonflimed'bylTLss. 

1 : 3, compared with Acts 17 ; 10. 
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only tlie sliort account, that Paul departed from Ephesus^ 
for to go into Macedonia,” But the history says, that in his 
return from Macedonia to Ephesus, “Paul sailed from Phi- 
lippi to Troas ; and that, %vhen the disciples came together 
on the first day of the week to break bread, Paul preached 
unto them all night ; that from Troas he went by land tc 
Assos j from Assos, taking ship and coasting along the front 
of Asia Minor, he came by Mitylene to Miletus.” 'Which 
> account proves, first, that Troas lay in the way by which 
St Paul passed between Ephesus and Macedonia; second- 
ly, that he had disciples there. In one journey between 
these two places, the epistle, and in another journey be- 
tween the same places, the history makes him stop at tliis 
city. Of the first journey he is made to say, “ that a door 
was in that city opened unto me of the Lord in the sec- 
ond, we find disciples there collected around him, and the 
apostle exercising his ministry with what wms, even in him, 
more than ordinary zeal and labor. The epistle, therefore, 
is in this instance confirmed, if not by the terms, at least by 
the probability of the history ; a species of confirmation by 
no means to be despised, because, as far as it reaches, it is 
evidently uncontrived. 

Grotius, I know, refers the arrival at Troas, to which the 
epistle alludes, to a difierent period, but I think very im- 
probably ; for nothing appears to me more certain, than that 
the meeting with Titus, which St. Paul expected at Troas, 
was the same meeting which took place in Macedonia, 
namely, upon Titus’s coming out of Greece. In the quota- 
tion before us, he tells the Corinthians, “ When I came to 
Troas, .... I had no rest in my spirit, because I found not 
Titus my brother ; but, taking my leave of them, I went 
from thence into Macedonia.” Then in the seventh chaptet 
he writes, “ When w^e w^ere come into Macedonia, our flesh 
had no rest, but w^e w^ere troubled on every side ; without 
were fightings, v/ithin were fears. Nevertheless God, that 
cornforteth them that are cast down? comforted us bv the 
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coming of Titns.” These two passages plainly relate to the 
same journey of Titus, in meeting with whom St. Paul had 
been disappointed at Troas, and rejoiced in Macedonia. And 
among other reasons which fix the former passage to the 
coming of Titus out of Greece, is the consideration, that it 
was nothing to the Corinthians that St. Paul did not meet 
with Titus at Troas, were it not that he was to bring intel* 
iigence from Corinth. The mention of the disappointmeiit 
in this place, upon any other supposition, is irrelative. 

IX. Chap. 11- :24, 25 : “Of tlie Jews five times receiv- 
ed I forty stripes save one, thrice was I heateii with rods, 
once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and 
a day I have been in the deep.” ; 

These particulars cannot be extracted out of the Acts of 
the Apostles, wliich proves, as has been already observed, 
that the epistle was not framed from the history ; yet they 
are consistent with it, which, considering how numerically 
circumstantial the account is, is more than could happen to 
arbitrary and independent fictions. When I say that these 
particulars are comistent wdth the history, I mean, first, 
that there is no article in the enumeration which is contra- 
dicted by the history; secondly, that the history, though 
silent with respect to many of the facts here enumerated, 
has left space for the existence of these facts, consistent with 
the fidelity of its own narration. 

First, no contradiction is discoverable between tlie epistle 
and the history. When St. Paul says, was I beaten 

with rods, although the history record only beating with 
rods, namely, at Philippi, Acts 16 : 22, yet there is no con- 
tradiction. It is only the omission in one book of what is 
related in another. But had the history contained accounts 
qffour beatings with rods, at the time of writing this epis- 
tle, in which St. Paul says that he had only sufiered three, 
there would have been a contradiction properly so called. 
The same observation applies generally to the other parts of 
the enumeration concerning which the history is silent ; hni- 
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tlieie is one clause in tlie quotation particularly deserving of 
remark, because, when confronted with the history, it fur- 
nishes the nearest approach to a contradiction, without a 
contradiction being actually incurred, of any I remember to 
have met with : “ Once,” says St. Paul, “ was I stoned.” 
Does the history relate that St. Paul, prior to the writing of 
this epistle, bad been stoned more than once ? The history 
mentions distinctly one occasion upon wdiich St. Paul 'was 
stoned, namely, at Lystra in Lycaonia : There came thith- 
er certain Jews from A^jitipch and Iconium, who persuaded 
the people, and, having stoned Paul, drew him out of the 
city, supposing he had been dead.” Acts 14 : 19. And it 
mentions also another occasion in wdiich “an assault was 
made, both of the Gentiles, and also of the Jews with their 
rulers, to use them despitefully and to stone them,; but they 
were aware of it,” the history proceeds to tell us, “ and fled 
into Lystra and Derhe.” This happened at Iconium, prior 
to the date of the epistle. No w^ had the assault been com- 
pleted — had the history related that a stone w^as tlirowm, as 
it relates that preparations were made both by Jews and 
Gentiles to stone Paul and his companions ; or even had the 
account of this transaction stopped, without going on to in- 
form us that Paul and his compani'^ns were “ aw^are of their 
danger and fled,” a contradiction betw'een the history and 
the epistle w^ould have ensued. Truth is necessarily con- 
sistent; but it is scarcely possible that independent accounts, 
not having truth to guide them, should thus advance to the 
very brink of contradiction without falling into it. 

Secondly, I say, that if the Acts of the Apostles be silent 
concerning many of the instances enumerated in the epistle, 
this silence may be accounted for from the plan and fabric 
of the history. The date of the epistle synciironi'zes wdth 
the heginning of the tw’-entieth chapter of the Acts. The 
part, therefore, of the history which precedes the twentieth 
chapter, is the only part in which can be found any notice 
of the perse: utions to which St. Paul refers, Nf;W it does 
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Slot appear that the author of the history was with St. Paiil 
until his departure from Troas, on his way to Macedonia, as 
related chap. 16:10; or rather indeed the contrary appears. 
It is in this point of the history that the language changes. 
In the seventh and eighth verses of this chapter the third 
person is used : “After they were come to Mysia, they as- 
sayed to go into Bithynia ; hut the Spirit suffered them not. 
And they passing by Mysia came to Troas and the third 
person is in like manner constantly used throughout the fore- 
going part of the history. In the tenth verse of this chap- 
ter, the first person comes in : “ After Paul had seen the 
vision, immediately ive endeavored to go into Macedonia, 
assuredly gathering that the Lord had called us for to preach 
the gospel unto them.” Now, from this time to the writing 
of the epistle, the history occupies four chapters ; yet it is in 
these, if in any, that a regular or continued account of the 
apostle’s life is to be expected ; for how succinctly his histo- 
ry fs delivered in the preceding part of the book, that is to 
say, from the time of his conversion to the time when the 
historian joined him at Troas, except the particulars of his 
conversion itself, which are related circumstantially, may be 
understood from the following observations : 

The history of a period of sixteen years is comprised in 
less than three chapters ; and of these, a material part is 
taken up with discourses. After his conversion he continu- 
ed in the neighborhood of Damascus, according to the histo- 
ry, for a certain considerable, though indefinite length of 
time — according to bis own words, Gal. 1:18, for three 
years ; of which no other account is given than this short 
one, that “ straightway he preached Christ in the syna- 
gogues, that he is the Son of God ,* that all that heard him 
were amazed, and said, Is, not this he that destroyed them 
which called on this name in Jerusalem ? that he increased 
the more in strength, and confounded the Jew’-s which dwelt 
at Damascus ; and that after many days were fulfilled, the 
Jews took counsel to kill him.” From Damascus he pm 
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ceeded to Jerusalem ; and of his residence there nothing 
more particular is recorded, than that “he was with the 
apostles, corning in and going out ; that he spake boldly in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and disputed against the Gre- 
cians, who went about to kill him.” From Jerusalem, the 
history sends him to his native city of Tarsus. Acts 9 : 30. It 
seems probable, from the order and disposition of the history, 
that St. Paul’s sta}?" at Tarsus was of some continuance ; foJ 
we hear nothing of him until, after a long apparent interval, 
and much interjacent narrative, Barnabas, desirous of Paul’s 
assistance upon the enlargement of the Christian mission, 
“ went to Tarsus for to seek him.” Chap. 1 1 : 25. We cannot 
doubt but that the new apostle had been busied in his minis- 
try ; yet of what he did, or what he sulTered, during this pe- 
riod, which may include three or four years, the history pro- 
fesses not to deliver any information. As Tarsus was situated 
upon the sea-coast, and as, though Tarsus was his home, 
yet it is probable he visited from thence many other places, 
for the purpose of preaching the gospel, it is not unlikely, 
that in' the course of three or four years lie might undertake 
many short voyages to neighboring countries, in the naviga- 
ting of which we may be allowed to suj)pose that some of 
those disasters and shipwrecks befell him to which he refers 
in the Rotation before us, “ thrice I suffered shipwreck, a 
night and a day I have been in the deep.” This last clause 
I am inclined to interpret of his being obliged to take an 
open boat, upon the loss of the ship, and his continuing out 
at sea in that dangerous situation, a night and a day. St. 
Paul is here recounting his sufferings, not relating miracles. 
From Tarsus, Barnabas brought Paul to Antioch, and there 
he remained a year ; hut of the transactions of that year no 
other description is given than what is contained in the last 
four verses of the eleventh chapter. After a more solemn 
dedication to the ministry, Barnabas aild Paul proceeded 
from Antioch to Cilicia, and from thence they sailed to Cy- 
prus, of which voyage no particulars are mentioned. Upon 
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their return from Cyprus, they made a progress togethef 
through the Lesser Asia; and though two remarkable 
speeches be preserved, and a few incideuts in the course of 
their travels circumstantially related, yet is the account of this 
progress, upon the whole, given professedly with conciseness : 
for instance, at Iconium, it is said that they abode a long time, 
Acts 14 : 3 ; yet of this long abode, except concerning the 
manner in which they were driven away, no memoir is in- 
serted in the history. The whole is wraj)ped up in one short 
summary, “They spake boldly in the Lord, which gave tes- 
timony unto the word of his grace, and granted signs and 
wonders to be done by their hands.” Having completed 
their progress, the two- apostles returned to Antioch, “and 
there they abode a long time with the disciples.” liere we 
have another large portion of time passed over in silence. 
To this succeeded a journey to Jerusalem, upon a dispute 
which then much agitated the Christian church, concerning 
the obligation of the law of Moses, When the object of that 
journey was completed, Paul proposed to Barnabas to go again 
and visit their brethren in every city where they had preach- 
ed the word of the Lord. The execution ol‘ this plan carried 
our apostle through Syria, Cilicia, and many provinces of 
the Lesser Asia; yet is the account of the whole ju.uiiey 
dispatched in four verses of the sixteenth chapter. 

If the Acts of the Apostles had undertaken to exhibit 
regular annals of St. PauPs ministry, or even any continued 
account of his life, from his conversion at Damascus to his 
imprisonment at Rome, I should have thought the omission 
of -the circumstances referred to in our epistle a matter oi 
reasonable objection. But when it appears from the histo- 
ry itself, that large portions of St. PauP's life were either 
passed over in sfience, or only slightly touched upon, and 
that nothing more than certain detached incidents and dis- 
courses is related ; when we observe, also, that the author 
of the history did not join our apostle’s society till a few years 
before the writing of the epistle, at least that there is no 
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]>roof in tlie Iiistory that he did so : in comparing the histo- 
ry with the epistle, we shall not he surprised by the discov- 
ry of omissions : we shall ascribe it to truth that there is no 
contradiction. 

X. Chap. 3 : 1 : “ Bo we begin again to commend oiif' 
selves ; or need we, as some others, letters of commendation 
from you ?” 

“ As .some others.” Turn to Acts IS : 27, and you will 
find that a short time before the writing of this epistle, Apol- 
los had gone to Corinth with letters of commendation from 
the Ephesian Christians ; “ and vdien Apollos was disposed 
to pass into Achaia, thg brethren wrote, exhorting the disci- 
ples to receive him.” Here the words of the epistle bear 
the appearance of alluding to some specific instance, and the 
history supplies that instance ; it supplies at least an in- 
stance as apposite as possible to the terms which the apostle 
uses, and to the date and direction of the epistle in which 
they are found. The letter which Apollos carried from 
Ephesus was precisely the letter of commendation which 
St. Paul meant ; and it was to Achaia, of wdiich Corinth 
was the capital, and indeed to Corinth itself, Acts 19:1, 
that Apollos carried it; and it was about two years before 
the writing of this epistle. If St. Paul’s words he rather 
thought to refer to some general usage which then obtained 
among the Christian churches, the case of Apollos exempli- 
fies that usage ; and affords that species of confirmation to 
the epistle which arises from seeing the manners of the age, 
in which it purports to he written, faithfully preserved. 

XL Chap. 13 : 1 : “ This is the third time I am coming 
to you roLTOv rojro ip^ouat. 

Do not these words import that the writer had been at 
Corinth twice before ? Yet if they import 4 i;his, they overset 
every congriiity we have been endeavoring to establish. The 
Acts of the Apostles record only two journeys of St. Paul to 
Corinth. We have all along supposed, what every mark of 
time except this ex|)res.sion indicates, that this epistle v^ras 
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writieu between the first and second of these journeys. L 
St. Paul iiad been already twice at Goriiith, this supposition 
must be given up; and every argument or observation 
which depends upon it falls to the groiuid. Again, the Acts 
of the Apostles not only record no more than two journeys 
cf St. Paul to Corinth, but do not allow us to suppose that 
more than tw^o such journeys could be made or intended by 
him within the period which the history comprises ; for from 
his first journey into Greece to his first imprisonment at 
Eome, with which the history concludes, the apostle’s time 
is accounted for. If therefore the epistle was written after 
the second journey to Corinth, and upon the view and expec- 
tation of a third, it xmust have been written after his first 
imprisonment at E.ome, that is, after the time to wdiich the 
history extends. ‘When 1 first read over this epistle with the 
particular view of comparing it with the history, which I 
chose to do without consulting- any commentary whatever, 1 
own that I felt myself confonnded by this text. It appeared 
10 contradict the opinion, which I had been led by a great 
variety of circumstances to form, concerning the date and 
occasion of the epistle. At length, however, it occurred to 
my thoughts to inquire, whether the passage did necessarily 
imply that St. Paul had been at Corinth twice ; or whether, 
when he says, “this is the third time I am coming to you,” 
he might mean only that this was the third time that he was 
ready, that he was prepared, that he intended to set out on 
^ his journey to Corinth. I recollected that he had once be- 
fore this purposed to visit Corinth, and had been disappoint- 
ed in this purpose ; which disappointment forms the subject 
of much apology and protestation, in the first and second 
chapters of the epistle. INfow, if the journey in which he 
had been disappc^ited was reckoned by him one of the times 
in which “he w^as coming to them,” then the present would 
be the third time, that is, of his being ready and prepared te 
come ; although he had been actually at Corinth only 
before. This conjecture being taken up, a further examina 
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tion of the passage and tiie epistle produced proofs which 
placed it beyond doubt. ‘‘This is the third time I am com- 
ing to you in the verse following these words, he adds “ I 
told you before, and foretell you, as if I were present, the 
$emnd time ; and being absent now I write to them which 
heretofore have sinned, and to all other, that, if I come 
again, I will not spare.” In this verse the apostle is declar- 
ing beforehand what he would do in his intended visit : his 
expression, therefore, “ as if I were present a second time,” 
relates to that visit. But, if his future visit virould only 
make him present among them a second time, it follows that 
he had been already there but once. Again, in the fifteouth 
verse of the first chapter, he tells them, “ In this confidence 
1 was minded to come unto you before, that ye might have 
a second benefit.” Why a second, and not a third benefit ? 
why SsvrepaVj and not Tplrrjv .rdpiv, if the rptrov tpxofiaL, in the 
fifteenth chapter, meant a third visit ? for, though the visit 
in the first chapter be that visit in which he was disappoint- 
ed, yet, as it is evident from the epistle that he had never 
been at Corinth from the time of the disappointment to the 
time of writing the epistle, it follows, that if it were only a 
second visit in which he was disappointed then, it could only 
be^a second visit which he proposed now. But the text 
•^vhich I think is decisive of the question, if any question 
remain npon the subject, is the fourteenth verse of the 
twelfth chapter, “ Behold, the third time I am ready to come 
to you Tptren/ hotpog B£dv. It is very clear that 

the rpLTov iwlpQg ix^ kMelv of the twelfth chapter, and the 
rphov TovTo hxofiac of the thirteenth chapter, are equivalent 
expressions, were intended to convey the same meaning, and 
to relate to the same jouiiiey. The comparison of these 
[brases gives us St, PauFs own explanation of his own 
words; ; and it is that very explanation which we are con- 
tending for, namely, t:iat rphov tovto epxofiat does not mean 
that he was coxinng a third time, hut that this w'as the third 
time he was ill readiness to come, Tplwv kvoifutig T do 
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not appieliend, that after this it can he necessary to call to 
our aid the reading of the Alexandrian manuscript, which 
gives kroiiiag 1%^ 'fMEiv in the thirteenth chapter as well as in 
the twelfth; or of the Syriac and Coptic versions, whieli fol- 
low that reading ; because I allow that this reading, besides 
not being sufficiently supported by, ancient copies, is probably 
paraphrastical, and has been inserted for the purpose of ex- 
pressing more unequivocally the sense which the shorter 
expression rptrov rovro epxofiai was supposed to carry. Upon 
the whole, the matter is sufficiently certain: nor do I pro- 
pose it as a new interpretation of the text which contains the 
difficulty, for the same was given by Grotius long ago ; but 
I thought it the clearest way of explaining the subject, to 
describe the manner in which the difficulty, the solution, 
and the proofs of that solution successively presented them- 
selves to my inquiries. INfow, in historical researches, a rec- 
onciled inconsistency becomes a positive argument. First, 
because an impostor generally guards against the appear- 
ance of inconsistency ; and secondly, because, when apparent 
inconsistencies are found, it is seldom that any thing but truth 
renders them capable of reconciliation. The existence of the 
difficulty proves the w^ant or absence of that caution which 
usually accompanies the consciousness of fraud ; and the s51u- 
tion proves, that it is not the collusion of fortuitous proposi- 
tions whic};^ we have to deal with, hut that a thread of truth 
winds through the whole, which preserves every circum- 
stance in its place. 

XII. Chap. 10 : 14-16 : “We are come as far as to you 
also in preaching the gospel of Christ : not boasting of things 
without our measure, that is, of other men’s labors ; but 
having hope, when your faith is increased, that we shall be 
enlarged by you According to our rule abundantly to preach 
the gospel in the regions beyond you.’’ 

This quotation affiords an indirect, and therefore unsus- 
picious, but at the same time a distinct and indubitable 
recognition of the truth and exactness of the history I con- 
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sider it to be implied by the words of the quotation, that 
Corinth was the extremity of St. PauFs travels hitherto. 
Pie expresses to the Corinthians his hope, that in some future 
visit he might “ preach the gospel to the regions beyond 
them which imports that he had not hitherto proceeded 
“ beyond them,” but that Corinth was as yet the furthest 
point or boundary of his travels. Now, how is St. Paul s 
first journey into Europe, which was the only one he had 
taken before the 'vfriting of the epistle, traced out in the 
history? Sailing from Asia, he landed at Philippi; from 
Philippi, traversing the eastern coast of the peninsula, he 
passed through Amphipolis and Appollonia to Thessalonica ; 
from thence through Berea to Athens, and from Athens to 
Corinth, ivhere he stoff.ed ; and from whence, after a resi- 
dence of a year and a half, he sailed back into Syria. So 
that Corinth was the last place Vvdiich he visited in the 
peninsula ; was the place from which he returned into Asia, 
and v^as, as such, the boundary and limit of his progress. 
He could not have said the same thing, namely, “ I hope 
hereafter to visit the regions beyond you,” in an epistle to 
the Phiiippians, or in an epistle to the Thessalonians, inas- 
much as he must be deemed to have already visited the 
regions beyond them^ having proceeded from those cities to 
other parts of Greece. But from Corinth he returned honio .* 
every part therefore beyond that city might properly be mid 
as it is said in the passage before us, to be un visited, i^et 
is this propriety the spontaneous effect of truth, and prod ced 
without meditation or design. 
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CHAPTER T. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 

I. The argument of this epistle in some measure proves 
its antiquity. It will hardly be doubted, but that it was writ 
bn while the dispute concerning the circumcision of Gentile 
converts was fresh, in mens minds ; for,ieveii supposing it to 
have been a forgery, the only credible motive that can be 
assigned for the forgery, was to bring the name and author- 
ity of the apostle into this controversy. No design could be 
£0 insipid, or so unlikely to enter into the thoughts of any 
man, as to produce an epistle written earnestly and pointedly 
upon one side of a controversy, when the controversy itself 
was dead, and the question no longer interesting to any 
description of readers whatever. Now the controversy con- 
cerning the circumcision of the Gentile Christians \vas of 
such a nature, that, if it arose at all, it must have arisen in 
the beginning of Christianity. As Judea was the scene of 
the Christian history — as the Author and preachers of Chris- 
tianity were Jews — as the religion itself acknowledged and 
w^as founded upon the Jewish religion, in contradistiuctioii 
from every other religion then professed among mankind, it 
was not to he wondered at, that some of its teachers should 
carry it out in the world rather as a sect and modification of 
Judaism, than as a separate original .revelation ; or that they 
should invite their proselytes to those observances in which 
they lived themselves. This was likely to happen ; but if 
it did not happen at first — if, while the religion was in the 
hands of Jewish teachers, no such claim was advanced, no 
such condition Avas attempted to be imposed, it is not prob- 
able that tli3 doctrine would be started* much less that it 
should prevail in any future period. I likewise think, that 
those pretensions of Judaism w^ere much more likely to he 
insisted upon while the Jews continued a nation, than after 
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their fall and dispersb^^ Jerusalem and the temple 

stood, than after the destruction brought upon them by the 
Homan arms, the fatal cessation of the sacrifice and the 
priesthood, the humiliating loss of their country, and, wifL 
it, of the great rites and symbols of their institution. It 
should seem, therefore, from the nature of the subject and 
the situation of the parties, that this controversy was carried 
on in the interval between the preaching of Christianity to 
the Gentiles and the invasion of Titus ; and that onr present 
epistle, wdiich was undoubtedly intended to bear a part in 
this controversy, must be referred to the same period. 

But, again, the epistle supposes that certain designing 
adherents of the Jewish law had crept into the churches oi 
Galatia, and had been endeavoring, and but too successfully, 
to persuade the Galatic converts that they had been taught 
the new religion imperfectly and at second hand — that the 
founder of their church himself possessed only an inferior and 
deputed commission, the seat of truth and authority being 
in the apostles and elders of Jerusalem ; moreover, that 
whatever he might profess among them, he had himself, at 
other times and in other places, given w'ay to the doctrine of 
circumcision. The epistle is unintelligible Without suppos- 
ing all this. Heferring therefore to this, as to what had 
actually passed, we find St. Paul treating so unj ust an 
attempt to undermine his credit, and to introduce among his 
converts a doctrine which he had uniformly reprobated, in 
terms of great asperity and indignation. And in order to 
refute the suspicions wdiich had been raised concerning the 
fidelity of his teaching, as well as to assert the indepcndencjf 
and divine original of his mission, wre find him appealing to 
the history of his conversion, to his conduct under It, to the 
manner in which he had conferred with the apostles •when 
he met with them at Jerusalem : alleging, that so far was 
his doctrine from being derived irom them, or they from exer- 
cising any superiority over him, that they had simply assent- 
ed to what he had already preached among th? Gentiles, and 
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whicli preaching was eommunicated not by them to him, 
but by himself to them ; that he had mamtained the liberty 
of the Gentile church by opposing, upon one occasion, an 
apostle to the face, when the timidity of his behavior seemed 
to endanger it ; that from the first, that all along, that to 
that hour he had constantly resisted the claims of Judaism : 
and that the persecutions which he daily underwent, at the 
hands or by the inshgation of the Jews, and of which h? 
bore m his person the marks and scars, might have been 
avoided by him, if he had consented to employ his labors in 
bringing, through the medium of Christianity, converts ovei 
to the Jewish institution, for then “ would the ofTence of the 
cross have ceased.” Now an impostor who had forged the 
epistle for the purpose of producing St. Paul’s authority in 
the dispute, which, as has been observed, is the only ered 
ible motive that can he assigned for the forgerjr, might have 
made the apostle deliver his opinion upon the suhjeot in 
strong and decisive terms, or might have put his name to a 
tram of reasoning and argumentation upon that side of the 
question which the impostor was intended to recommend. 

I can allow the possibility of such a scheme as that ; but for 
a writer, with this purpose in view, to feign a series of trans- 
aetions supposed to have passed among the Christians of 
Galatia, and then to counterfeit e.vpressions of anger and 
resentment excited by these transactions ; to make the apos- 
tle travel hack into his own history, and into a recital of 
various passages of his life, some indeed directly, but others 
obliquely, and others even obscurely hearing upon the point 
m question ; in a word, to substitute narrative for ar^-ument 
expostulation and complaint for dogmatic positions and com 
troversid reasoning, in a writing properly controversial and 
of which the aim and design was to support one side of a 
much a^tated question-is a method so intricate, and so 
unlilie the methods pursued by all other impostors, as to 
require very flagrant proofs of imposition to induce us to 
lieve it to be one. 
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IL In this nuoibex I shall endeavor to prove, 

1. That the epistle to the Gialatians and the Acts of the 
Apostles were written without any communication with* 
each other. 

2. That the epistle, though written without any com« 
munication with the history by recital, implication, or refer- 
ence, bears testimony to many of the facts contamed in it. 

1. Tile epistle and the Acts of the Apostles were written 
without any communication with each other. 

To judge of this point, we must examine those passages 
in each which describe the same transaction ; for if the 
author of either writing derived his information from the 
account which he had seen in the other, when he came to 
speak of the same transaction, he w^ould follow that account. 
The history of St. Paul at Damascus, as read in the Acts, 
and as referred to by the epistle, forms an instance of this 
sort, According to the Acts, Paul, after his conversion, was 
certain days with the “disciples "which were at Damascus. 
And straightway he preached Christ in the synagogues, that 
he is the Son of God. But all that heard him were amazed, 
and said, Is not this he that destroyed them which called on 
his name in Jerusalem, and came hither for that intent, that 
he might bring them bound unto the chief priests ? • But 
Saul increased the more in strength, confounding the Jews 
which dwelt at Damascus, proving that this is very Christ. 
And after that many days were fulhlled, the Jews took 
counsel to kill him. But their laying w'ait w^as known to 
Saul, And they watched the gates day and night to kill 
him. Then the disciples took him by night, and let him 
down by the wall in a basket. And when Saul was come 
to Jerusalem, he assayed to join himself to the disciples,’^ 
Chap. 9 : 19».26. 

According to the epistle, “ When it pleased God, who 
separated me from my mother’s womb, and called me by 
his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him 
among the heathen ; immediately I conferred not with flesh 
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and blood-: neither went 1 up to Jerusalem to t/ieni which 
were a^postles before me ; but I went into Arabia, and re- 
turned again unto Damascus. Then after three years I 
went up to Jerusalem.” 

Besides the difference obseiYable in the terms and gen- 
eral complexion of these two accounts, “ the journey into 
Arabia” mentioned in the epistle and omitted in the history, 
affords full proof that there existed no correspondence be- 
tw^een these waiters. If the narrative in the Acts had been 
made up from the epistle, it is impossible that this journey 
should have been passed over in silence ; if the epistle had 
been composed out of what the author liad read of St. Paul’s 
history in the Acts, it is unaccountable that it should have 
been inserted. 

The journey to Jerusalem related in the second chapter 
of the epistle — “then fourteen years after, I went up again 
to Jerusalem” — supplies another example of the same kind. 
Either this was the journey described in the fifteenth chap- 
ter of the Acts, when Paul and Barnabas were sent from 
Antioch to Jerusalem to consult the apostles and elders upou 
the question of the Gentile converts, or it -was some journey 
of which the history does not take notice. If the first opiu 
ion he folio w'ed, the discrepancy in the two accounts is so 
considerable, that it is not without difficulty they can be 
adapted to the same transaction ; so that upon this supposi- 
tion, there is no place for susj)ecting that the w’riters v/ere 
guided or assisted by each other. If the latter opinion be 
preferred, we have then a journey to Jerusalem, and a con- 
ference with the principal members of the church there, cir- 

3Sr. B- The Acts of the Apostles simply inform us that St. Paul 
i^ft Damascus in order to go to Jerusalem, “after many days were 
fulfilled.” If any douht whether the words “many days” could be 
in jended to express a period which included a term of three years, he 
will find a complete instance of the same phrase used with the same 
latitude in the first book of Kings, chap, il ;3S, 39 : “And Shiinei 
dwelt in Jerusalem many days. And it came to pass at the end of 
three years- that two of the servants of Shimei ran away,” 
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igunistaiatialiy related in tlie epistle, and entirely omitted in 
tlie Acts ; and we are at liberty to repeat the . observation 
which we before made, that the omission of so material a 
fact in the history is inexplicable, if the historian iiad read 
the epistle; and that the insertion of it in the epistle, ii 
the writer derived his information from the history, is not 
less so, 

St. Peter’s visit to Antioch, during which the dispute 
arose between him and St. Paul, is not mentioned in the 
Acts, 

If we connect wdth these instances the general observa- 
tion that no scrutiny can discover the smallest trace of tran- 
scription or imitation, either in things or words, w'e shall he 
fully satisfied in this part of our case ; namely, that the t^vo 
records, be the facts contained in them true or false, come 
to our hands from independent sources. 

Secondly, I say that the epistle thus proved to have 
been wuitten without any communication with the history, 
hears testimony to a great variety of particulars contained 
in the history. 

1. St. Paul, in the early part of his life, had addicted 
himself to the study of the Jewish religion, and was distin- 
guished by his zeal for the institution, and for the traditions 
w^hich had been incorporated with it. Upon this part of his 
character the history makes St. Paul speak thus: “I am 
verily a man which am a Jew'-, horn in Tarsus, a city oi 
Cilicia, yet brought up in this city at the feet of Gamaliel, 
and taught according to the perfect manner of the law of 
the fathers,- and was zealous toward God, as ye ail are this 
day.” Acts 22 : 3. 

The epistle is as follo-ws : “I profited in the Jew^s’ relig« 
ion above many my equals in mine owm nation, being more 
exceedingly zealous of the traditions of my fathers.” Chap, 
1 : 14. 

2. St, Paul, before his conversion, had been a fierce per- 
secutor of the new sect, “As for Saul,. he made havoc of 
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tlie church, entering into eirery house, and haling men and 
women, committed them to prison.” Acts 8: 3. 

This is the history of St. Paul, as delivered in the Acts ; 
in the recital of his own history in the epistle, ‘‘Ye have 
heard,” says he, “of my conversation in time past in the 
Tews’ religion, how that beyond measure I persecuted the 
diurch of God.” Chap. 1 : 13. 

3. St. Paul was, miraculously converted on his way to 
Damascus. “And as he journeyed, he came near Damas- 
cus : and suddenly there shined round about him a light 
from heaven ; and he fell to the earth, and heard a voice 
saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why iiersecutest thou me ? 
And he said, Who art thou, Lord ? And the Lord said, I 
am Jesus whom thou persecutest. It is hard for thee to 
kick against the pricks. And he trembling and astonished, 
said, Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” Acts 9 : 3-6. 
With these compare the epistle, chap. 1 : 15-17 : “When 
it pleased God, who separated me from my mother’s womb 
and called me by his grace, to reveal bis Son in me, that I 
might preach him among the heathen ; immediately I con- 
ferred not with flesh and blood : neither went I u|) to Jeru- 
<;alera to them that were apostles before me : but I went 
into Arabia, and returned again unto Damascus.” 

In this quotation from the epistle, I desire it to he re- 
marked how incidentally it appears that the affair passed at 
Damascus, In what may be called the direct part of the 
account, no mention is made of the place of his conversion 
at ail; a casual expression at the end, and an expression 
brought in ■ for a different purpose, aloue fixes it to have 
been at Damascus: “I returned again unto Damascus.” 
Nothing can be more like simplicity and undesignedness 
than this is. It also draws the agreement between the two 
quotations somewhat closer, to observe, that they both state 
St. Paul to have preached the gospel immediately upon his 
call: “And straightway he preached Christ in the syna- 
gogues, that he is the Son of God.” Acts 9 : 20. “When 
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it pleasea Crod . . . . to reveal liis Son in me, that 1 might 
preach him among the heathen; immediately I conferred 
not with flesh and blood.” G-alatians 1 : 15. 

4. The course of the apostle’s travels after his conver- 
sion was this: he went from Damascus to Jerusalem, and 
from Jerusalem into Syria and Cilicia. At Damascus, the 
disciples took him by night, and let him down by the wall 
in a basket. And when Saul was come to Jerusalem, he 
assayed to join himself to the disciples.” Acts 9 : 25, 26. 
Afterwards, “ Avhen the brethren knew” the conspiracy 
formed against him at Jerusalem, “they brought him down 
to Cesarea, and sent him forth to Tarsus,” a city in Cilicia. 
Ver. 30. In the epistle, St. Paul gives the following brie! 
account of his proceedings within the same period : “ After 
three years, I w^'erit up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode 
with him fifteen da^^s. Afterwards I came into the regions 
of Syria and Cilicia.” The history had told us that Paul 
passed from Cesarea to Tarsus : if he took his journey by 
land, it would carry him through Syria into Cilicia ; and he 
would come, after his visit at Jerusalem, “into the regions 
of Syria and Cilicia,” in the very order in wdiich he men- 
tions them in the epistle. This supposition of his going 
from Cesarea to Tarsus by land^ clears up also another 
point. It accounts for what St. Paul says in the same place 
concerning the churches of Judea: “Afterwards I came into 
the regions of Syria and Cilicia ; and was unknowm by face 
unto the churches of Judea which were in Christ : but they 
had heard only. That he which persecuted us in times past, 
now preacheth the faith -which once he destroyed. And 
they glorified God in me.” Upon which passage I observe, 
firsfl that what is here said of the churches of Judea, is 
spoken in connection with his journey into the regions of 
Syria and Cilicia. Secondly, that the passage itself has 
little significancy, and that the connection is inexplicable, 
uriiess St. Paul went through Judea — ^though probably by a 
hasty, journey — at the time that Ije came intc the region^ oi 
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^vria and Cilicia.^ Suppose him to have passed by land 
trom Cesarea to Tarsus, all this, as has been observed, 
would be precisely true. 

5. Barnabas was with St. Paul at Antioch. “ Then de- 
parted Barnabas to Tarsus, for to seek Saul : and when he 
had found him, he brought him unto Antioch. And it came 
to pass, that a whole year they assembled themselves with 
the church.’^ Acts 11 : ’25, 2G. ’ Again, and upon another 
occasion, Paul and Barnabas “sailed to Antioch and there 
they continued a “long time with the disciples.'’ Chap 
14 : 26. 

’Now, what says the epistle ? “When Peter was come 
to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because he was to 
be blamed. And the other Jews dissembled likewise with 
him ; insomuch that Barnabas also ’was carried away with 
their dissimulation.” Chap. 2 : 11, 13. 

6. The stated residence of the apostles was at Jerusalem. 
“ At that time there was a great persecution against the 
church which was at Jerusalem ; and they were all scat 
tered abroad throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria, 
except the apostles.” Acts 8:1. “They,” the Christians 
at Antioch, “ determined that Paul and Barnabas, and cer- 
tain other of them, should go up to Jerusalem unto the 
apostles and elders about this queslioxi.” Acts 15:2. With 
these accounts agrees the declaration in the epistle : “jNTci- 
ther went I up to Jerusalem to them which were apostles 
before me, chap. 1 : 17 ; for this declaration implies, or 
rathei assumes it to be known, that Jerusalem was the 
place ’where the apostles were to be met ’vvdth. 

7. There were at Jerusalem two apostles, or at the least, 
two eminent members of the church, of the name of James! 

^ Dr. Doddiidgo thought that the Ce.^area here mentioned was not 
the celebrated city of that name upon the Mediterranean sea, but Cea- 
area Philippi, near. the borders of Syria, which lies in a much more 
direct line from Jerusalem to Tarsus than the other. The objection 
to this, Dr, Denson remarks, is, that Cesarea, without any addition 
usually denotes Cesarea Palestine. 
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This is directly inferred from the Acts of the ipostles. which, 
ill the second verse of the twelfth chapter, relates the death 
of- James the brother of John: and yet, 11 the fifteenth 
chapter, and in a subsequent part of the history, records a 
speech delivered by James in the assembly of the apostles 
and elders. It is also strongly implied by the form of ex- 
pression used ill the epistle : “ Other apostles saw I none* 
save James the Lord's brother;'' that is, to distinguish him 
from James the brother of John. 

To us who have been long conversant in the Christian 
history as contained in the Acts of the Apostles, these points 
are obvious and familiar ; nor do we readily apprehend any 
greater difficulty in making them appear in a letter purport- 
ing to have been written by St. Paul, than there is in intro- 
ducing them into a modern sermon. But to judge correctly 
of the argument before us, we must discharge this know- 
ledge from our thoughts. Yfe must propose to ourselves the 
situation of an author who sat down to the 'WTiting of the 
epistle ■without having seen the history, and then the con 
currences we have deduced will he deemed of importance. 
They will at least be taken for separate confirmations of the 
several facts, and not only of these particular facts, but of 
the general truth of the history. 

For what is the rule with respect to corroborative testi- 
mony which prevails in courts of justice, and which prevails 
only because experience has proved that it is a useful guide 
to truth ? A principal witness in a cause delivers his ac- 
count ; his narrative, in certain parts of it, is confirmed by 
witnesses wdio are called afterwards. The credit derived 
from their testimony belongs not only to the particular cir- 
cumstances in which the auxiliary witnesses agree with the 
principal witness, but in some m.easure to the whole of his 
evidence; because it is improbable that accident or fiction 
should draw a line which touched upon truth in so many 
'points. 

In like manner, if two records be produced manifestly 
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IndepeAdeEt, that is, manifestly written witliout any paitieh 
pation of iiTtelligence, an agreement between them, even in 
few and slight circumstances— -especially if from, the difierent 
nature and design of the writings, few points only of agree- 
ment, and those incidental, could be expected to oecui— 
would add a sensible weight to the authority both :ii 
every part of their contents. 

The same rule is applicable to history, with at least aa 
much reason as any other species of evidence. 

III. But although the references to various particulars 
in the epistle, compared with the direct account of the same 
particulars in the history, afford a considerable proof of the 
truth not only of these particulars, hut of the narrative which 
contains them, yet they do not show, it will he said, that 
the epistle was written by St. Paul for admitting what 
seems to have been proved, that the writer, whoever he was, 
had no recourse to the Acts of the Apostles ; yet many of 
the facts referred to, such as St. Paul’s miraculous conver- 
sion, his change from a virulent persecutor to an indefati- 
gable preacher, his labors among the Gentiles, and his zeal 
for the liberties of the Gentile church, were so notorious as 
to occur readily to the mind of any Christian who should 
choose to personate his character and counterfeit his name ; 
it was only to write what every body knew. Now, I think 
that this supposition — namely, that the epistle was com- 
posed upon general information and the general publicity of 
the facts alluded to, and that the author did no more tliaii 
weave into his wurk what the common fame of the Christian 
church had reported to his ears — is repelled by the particular- 
ity of the recitals and references. This particularity is ob~ 
servabie in the following instances ; in perusing which, I de* 
sire the reader to reflect, whether they exhibit the language 
of a man wdio had nothing but general reputation to proceed 
upon, or of a man actually speaking of himself and of his own 
history, and consequently of things concerning which he pos 
bessed a clear, in t; mate, and circumstantial knowledge. 
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1. Tile iiistoiy, in giving an account of St. Paul after Ills 
conversion, relates, “ that after many days,” efTecting, by 
the assistance of the disciples, his escape from Dama&ras, 
“ he proceeded to Jerusalem.” Acts 9 : 25. The epistle, 
spealving of the same period, makes St. Paul say that “ho 
went into Arabia,” that he returned again to Damascus, 
and that after three years he went up to Jerusalem. Chap. 
1 : 17, 18. 

2. The history relates, that when Saul was come from 
Damascus, he was with the disciples “ coming in and going 
out.” Acts 9 : 28. The epistle, describing the same jour- 
ney, tells US, that he “ went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, 
and abode wdtli him fifteen days.” Chap. 1:18. 

3. The history relates that wdien Paul was come to Jeru- 
salem, “ Barnabas took him, and brought him to the apoS‘ 
ties.” Acts 9:27. The epistle, that he saw Peter; but 
other of the apostles saw he “ none, save James the Lord’s 
brother.” Chap. 1:19. 

How this is as it should be. The histoxian delivers, his 
account in general terms, as of facts at which he was not 
present. The person who is the subject of that acooiiat, 
when he comes to speak of these facts himself, particularizes 
time, names, and circumstances, 

4. The like notation of places, persons, and dates, is 
met with in the account of St. Paul’s journey to Jerusalem, 
given in the second chapter of the epistle. It was fourteen 
years after his conversion ; it was in company with Bar- 
nabas and Titus; it w-as then that he met with -James., 
Cephas, and John ; it w-as then also that it was agreed 
among them that they should go to the circumcision, and he 
unto the Gentiles. 

5. The dispute with Peter, which occupies the sequel of 
the second chapter, is marked wdth the same particularity. 
Ft was at Antioch ; it w'as after certain came from James ; 
it w^as while Barnabas w’^as there, who was carried away by 
their dissimulation. These examples negative the insimm- 
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Uoii, that the epistle presents iiothiiig: hut inilofmite allusions 
to public facts. 

IV. Chap. 4 : 11-16 ; “ I arn afraid of you, lest I have 
bestowed upon you labor in vain. BretJiren', I beseech you, 
bo as I arn ; for I am as ye are : ye have not injured me ri 
all. Ye know how through infirmity of the flesh I preached 
the gospel unto you at the first. And my tcijifAatim icMch 
vja$ in myjlesh ye despised not, nor rejected ; but received 


me as an angel ol God, even as Christ Jesus. Vv'hore is 
then the blessedness ye spake of? for I bear you record, that, 
if it had been possible, ye would bavc plucked out your own 
eyes, and have given them unto nic. Am I theiWoro be 
come your enemy because I tell you ihe truth ?” 

With this passage compare 2 Cor. 12 ; 1-9 : “ It i.s not 
expedient for me doubtless to glory. I will come to visions 
and revelations of the Lord. I knew a man in Christ above 
fourteen years ago, {whether in the body, I cannot teU ; or 
v^hether out of the body, I cannot tell : God knoweth •' 
such a one caught up to the third heaven. And I knew 
such a man, (whether in the body, or out of the body. T can- 
not tell : God knoweth ;) how that he was caught up into 
imradise, and heard unspeakable words, which it is not law- 
ful for a man to utter. Of such a one will I glory : yet oi 
myself I will not glory, but in mine infirmities. For.'thouo-h 
I would desire to glory, I shall not be a fool : for I will sav 
the truth : but now I forbear, lest any man should think oi 
me above that which he seeth me to he, or that he heareth 
of me ■ And lest I should be exalted above measure throuo-h 
the abmidance of the revelations, there was given to mo a 
thorn m the flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me, lest 
shoulu ce exalted above measure. For this thin>j I b-v 
Mught the Lord thrice, that it might depart from me° And 
tie said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee ; for mv 
strength is made perfect in weakness. Most gladly there' 
tore wull I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of 

ohnst may rest upon me,” ‘ 
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Tkere caa be no doubt but that the temptatiori wliieb 
was ill tbe ilesli,” mentioned in tlie epistle to tlie G-alatiaiiSj 
and ‘Vtbc tbom in tbe flesb, the messenger of Satan to bufiet 
him,” mentioned in tbe epistle to the Corintbians, were ia- 
tended to denote tbe same tbing. Either therefore it was, 
wdiat we pretend it to have been, the same person in botb^ 
alluding, as tbe oceasioii led him, to some, bodily infirmity 
iinder wliioli be lalxired — ^tliat is, %ve are reading the real 
letters of a real apostle ; or it was, that a sophist who bad 
seen the cireumstaiice in one epistle, contrived, for the sake 
of correspondency, to bring it into another ; or, lastly, it was 
a circumstance in St. Paul’s personal condition, supposed tc 
be well known, to those into whose bands the epistle w^as 
likely to fail, and for that reason introduced into a waiting 
designed to bear bis name. I have extracted tbe quotations 
at length, in order to enable tbe reader to judge accurately 
of tbe manner in ivbich the mention of this particular comes 
in, ill each ; because that judgment, I think, will acquit the 
author of tbe epistle of tbe charge of having studiously insert- 
ed it, either with a view of producing an apparent agreement 
between them, or for any other purpose ivhatever. 

The context, by wdiich the circumstance before us is 
introduced, is in the two places totally different, and without 
any mark of imitation ; yet in both places does the circuni- 
stance rise aptly and naturally out of the context, and that 
context from the train of thought carried on in the epistle. 

The epistle to the Galatians, from the beginning to the 
end, runs in a strain of angry complaint of their defection 
from the apostle, and from the principles wliich he had 
taught them. It was very natural to contrast with this 
conduct, the zeal with which they had once received him ; 
and it was not less so to mention, as a proof of their former 
disposition toivards him, the indulgence which, while he was 
among them, they had shown to his infirmity : ** My temp 
tation which was in my flesh ye despised not, nor rejected ; 
blit received me as an angel of God, even as Christ Jesus, 



Where is then llie blessedness' ye spake of?” that is. the 
benedictions which you bestowed upon me ; “ for 1 bear you 
recoid, that, if it had been possible, ye woalil have plucked 
out jrour own eyes, and have given them to me.” 

In the two epistles to the Corinthians, especially in thi 
•second, we have the apostle contending with certain teachers 
in Corinth, who had formed a party in that church against 
Imn.^ To vindicate his personal authority, as well as the 
digmty and credit of his ministry among them, he takes occa- 
sion— but not without apologizing repeatedly for the folly, 
that is, for the indecorum, of pronouncing his own panegyr- 
ic* — to meet his adversaries in their boastings : “ 'Where- 
insoever any is bold, (I speak foolishly,) I am boW also. Are 
they Hebrews? so am I. Are they Israelites? so am I. 
Are they the seed of Abraham? so am I. Are they the 
ministers of Christ ? (I speak as a fool,) I am more ; in labors 
rnore abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons more 
frequent, m deaths oft.” Being led to the subject, he goes 
on, as was natural, to recount his trials and dangers,” his 
incessant cares and labors in the Christian mission. Prom 
the proofs which he had given of his zeal and activity in the 
service of Christ, he passe.? — and that with the same view 
of establishing his claim to be considered as “not a whit 
behind the very chiefest of the apostles ” — ^to the visions and 
revelations which from time to time had been vouchsafed to 
him. And then, by a close and easy connection, comes in 
the mention of his infirmity : “ Lest I should he exalted ” 
says he, “ above measure through the abundance of the rev- 
elations, there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, the 
messenger of Satan to buffet me.” 

Thus then, in both epistles, the notice of his infirmity is 

* “ Worfi to God you would bear with me a little in mv follr • 
and indeed bear witli me.” Chap. 11 : 1, ^ 

xooiishly, in this confidence of boasting.” Chap. 11 ; 17. 

^ “I am become a fool in glorying ; yo have compelled me.” Chap 
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suited to tile place in which it is found. In the epistle to 
the Corinthians, the train of thought draws up to the cir- 
cumstance by a regular approximation. . In tiiis epistle, it is 
' suggested by the subject and occasion of the epistio itself. 
Which observation we oifer as an argument to prove that it 
is not, in either epistle, a circumstance industriously brought 
forward for the sake of procuring credit to an imposture. 

A reader will be taught to perceive the force of this argu- ' 
meat, who shall attempt to introduce a givc/i circumstance 
into the body of a writing. To do this without abriiptixess, , 
or without betraying marks of design iu the transition, 
requires, he will lind, more art than ne expected to be neces- 
sary, certainly more than any one can believe to have been 
exercised in the composition of these epistles. 

V. Chap. 4 : 29 : “ But as then he that was born after 
the flesh persecuted him that was horn after the Spirit, even 
50 it is now.” 

Chap. 5:11: “ And I, brethren, if I yet preach circum- 
cision, why do I yet sufier persecution? then is the offence 
af the cross ceased.” 

Chap. 6:17: “From henceforth, let no man trouble 
me ; for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 

From these several texts, it is apparent that the perse- 
cutions which' our apostle had undergone, were from the 
hands or by the instigation of the Jews ; that it vras not for 
preaching Christianity in opposition to heathenism, but it 
was for preaching it as distinct from Judaism, that he had 
brought upon himself the sufferings which had attended his 
ministry. And this representation perfectly coincides with 
that which results from the detail of St. Paul’s history, as 
delivertd in the Acts. At Antioch, in Pisidia, the “ word ol 
the Lord was published throughout ail the region. . But the 
Jetas stirred devout and honorable women, and the 

chief men of the city, and raised persecution against Paul 
and Barnabas, and expelled them out of their coasts.” Acts 
13 : 49, 5C. Not long after, at Iconium, “ a great multitude 
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both of the Jews and also of the Greeks believed. But the 
unbelieving Jeios stirred up the Gentiles, and made th'^i * 
minds evihaflected against the brethren.’’ Chap. 14 ; 1 , 

At Lystra “there came certain Jews from Antioch and Icc 
nium, who persuaded the people, and having stoned Paul 
drew him out of the city, supposing he had been dead/ 
Chap. 14 : 19. The same enmity, and from the same quar 
ter, our apostle experienced in Greece. At Thessalonicu^ 
“ some of them,” the Jews, “ believed, and consorted with 
Paul and Silas ; and of the devout G reeks a great multitude, 
and- of the chief women not a few. But the Jews ivhich 
believed not, moved with envy, took unto them certain lewd 
fellows of the baser sort, and gathered a company, and se^ 
all the city in an uproar, and assaulted the house of Jason, 
and sought to bring them out to the people.” Chap. 1 7 : 4, 5 
Their persecutors follow them to Berea: “When the 
of Thessalonica had knowledge that the word of God vras 
preached of Paul at Berea, they came thither also, and stir- 
red up the people.” Chap. 17 : 13. And lastly at Corinth, 
when Gaiiio \vas deputy of Achaia, “ the Jews made insur- 
rection with one accord against Paul, and brought him to 
the judgment' seat.” I think it does not appear that our 
apostle was ever set upon by the Gentiles, unless they w^ere 
first stirred up by the Jews, except in two instances ; in 
both w’^hich the persons who began the assault were imme- 
diately interested in his expulsion from the place. Once 
this happened at Philippi, after the cure of the Pythoness : 
“ W'hen her masters saw that the hope of their gains was 
gone, they caught Paul and Silas, and drew them into the 
market-place, unto the rulers.” Chap. 16:19. And a sec- 
ond time at Ephesus, at the instance of Demetrius, a silver- 
smith, which made silver shrines for Diana; who called 
together “ workmen of like occupation, and said, Sirs, ye 
know that by this craft we have our wealth. Moi cover ye 
see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, hut almost through- 
out all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned away 
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muca peopie, saying that they be no gods, -which are made 
with hands ; so that not only this our craft is in danger to 
Of 3 set at naught, but also that the temple of the- great god- 
dess Diana should be despised, and her magnificence should 
be destroyed, whom all Asia and the wmdd worshippeth.” 

VI. I observe an agreement in a somewhat peculiar rule 
of Cdiristian conduct, as laid down in this epistle, and as ex> 
empiified in the second epistle to the Corinthians. It is not 
the repetition of the same general precept, which w^ould 
have been a coincidence of little value ; hut it is the general 
precept in one place, and the application of that precept to 
an actual occurrence in the other. In the sixth chapter 
and first verse of this epistle, our apostle gives the folio\v- 
ing direction : “ Brethren, if a man ho overtaken iii a fault, 
ye which are spiritual restore such a one in the spirit of 
meekness,” In 2 Cor. 2 : 6-8, he wuites thus : “ Sufficient 
to such a man” — the incestuous person mentioned in the 
first epistle — “ is this punishment, which w-as inflicted of 
many. So that contrariwise, ye ought rather to forgive him 
and comfort him, lest perhaps such a one should be sw^ab 
lowed up with overmuch sorrow^ Wherefore 1 heseCj^ih 
you that ye would confirm your love tow^ard him.” I have 
little doubt but that it w^as the same mind which dictated 
these two passages. 

YIL Our epistle goes further than any of St. Paul’s epis- 
tles ; for it avow^s in direct terms the supersession of the 
Jewish iaw^ as an instrument of salvation, even to the Jews 
themselves. "Not only w^ere the Gentiles exempt from this 
authority, hut even the Jews w^ere no longer to place any 
dependency upon it, or consider themselves as subject to it 
on a reiigious. account. “ Before faith came, w^e w^ere kept 
under the law, shut up unto the faith which should after- 
wards be revealed. Wherefore the iaw^ w^as our schoolmas- 
ter to bring us unto Christ, that we might be justified by 
faith. But after that faith is come, tve are no longer nndrr 
a schoolmaster.'' Chap. 3 : 23-2o. This w^as nndoubtedl}- 
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spoken of Jews and to Jews In like manner, chi£p. 4 : 1-5; 

Now I say, that the heir, as long as he is a child, differeth 
nothing from a servant, though he be lord of ail; but is 
under tutors and governors until the time appointed of the 
father. Even so \ve, when we were children, were in Dond* 
age under the elements of the world : hut when the fulness 
of time was come, God sent forth his Son, made of a •woman, 
made under the law, to redeem them that tvere under the 
law, that we might receive the adoption of sons.” These 
parages are nothing short of a declaration, that the obliga- 
tion of the Jewish law, considered as a religious dispensa- 
tion, the efiects of -which were to take place in another life, 
had ceased with respect even to the Jews themselves. What 
then should be the conduct of a Jew — lor such St. Paul 
was — who preached this doctrine? To be consistent v/ith 
himself, either he would no longer comply, in his own per- 
son, with the directions of the law ; orj if he did comply, it 
would he for some other reason than any confidence which 
he placed in its efficacy, as a religious institution. Now so 
it happens, that whenever St. Paul’s compliance with the 
Jerfwish law is mentioned in the history, it is mentioned in 
cormection with circumstances which point out the motive 
from whicli it proceeded ; and this motive appears to have 
been always exoteric, namely, a love of order and tranquil- 
lity, or an unwillingness to give iinnecessaiy offence. Thus, 
Acts 16:3: “ Him,” Timothy, “ would Paul have to go forth 
with him ; and took and circumcised him, because of the 
Jeics lohlch ivere m those quarters^ Again, Acts 21 : 26, 
when Paul consented to . exhibit an example of public com- 
pliance with a J ewish rite by purifying himself in the tem- 
ple, it is plainly intimated that he did this to satisfy “many 
thousands of Jews who believed, and who were all zealous 
of the law.” So far the instances related in one book cor- 
respond wdtli the doctrine delivered in another. 

VIIL Chap. 1:18: “ Then after three years I went up 
to Jerusalem see Peter, and abode with him fifteen days ' 
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The shortness of St. Paul’s stay at Jerusalem is what I I 

desire the reader to remark. The direct account of the same j 

journey in the Acts, chap. 9:28, determines nothing con- | 

cerning the time of his continuance there: “And he was 
with them,” the apostles, “ coming in and going out at Jerusa- 
lem And he spake boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and disputed against the Grecians ; but they went about to 
slay him. Which when the brethren knew, they brought 
him down to Cesarea.” Or rather this account, taken by 
itself, would lead a reader to suppose that St. Paul’s abode 
at Jerusalem had been longer than fifteen days. But turn 
to the twenty-second chapter of the Acts, and you will find 
a reference to this visit to Jerusalem, which plainly indi- 
cates that Paul’s continuance in that city had been of short 
duration : “ And it came to pass, that, when I was come 
again to Jerusalem, even while I prayed in the temple, I 
was in a trance ; and saw him saying unto me, Make haste, 
and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem ; for they will not re- 
ceive thy testimony concerning me.” Here w’e have the 
general terms of one text so explained by a distant text in 
the same book, as to bring an indeterminate expression into 
a close conformity with a specification delivered in another 
book : a species of consistency not, I think, usually found in 
fabulous relations. 

IX. Chap. 6 : li : “Ye see how large a letter I have 
written unto you with mine own hand.” 

These -words imply that he did not alw^ays write with 
his owm hand ; which is consonant to what we find intima- 
ted in some other of the epistles. The epistle to the Eo- 
mans was written by Tertius : “ I Tertius, who wrote this 
epistle, salute you in the Lord.” Chap. 16 : 22. The first 
epistle to the Corinthians, the epistle to the Colossians, and 
the second epistle to the Thessalonians, have all, near the 
conclusion, this clause, “ the salutation of me, Paul, with 
mine own hand;” which must be understood, and is uni- 
versally understood to import, that the rest of the epistle 
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was written by another hand. I do not think it iinjn'obable 
that an impostor, who had remarked this subscription in 
some other epistle, should invent the same in a forgery ; 
but that is not done here. The author of this epistle does 
not .imitate the manner of giving St. Paul’s signature ; he 
only bids the Galatians observe how large a letter he had 
written to them wnth his owni hand. lie does not say th’S 
was diderent from his ordinary usage ; this is left to impli- 
cation. ISfow, to suppose that this was an artifice to procure 
credit to an imposture, is to suppose that the author of the 
forgery, because he knew that others of St. Paul’s were ?wt 
written by himself, therefore made the apostle say that this 
w^as ; which seems an odd turn to give to the circumstance, 
and to be given for a purpose which would more naturally 
and more directly have been answered by subjoining the 
salutation or signature in the form in which it is found in 
other epistles.^^ 

X. An exact conformity appears in the manner in Vv'hieh 
a certain apostle or eminent Christian whose name was 
James, is spoken of in the epistle and in the history. Both 
writings refer to a situation of his at Jerusalem, somewhat 
diflereiit from that of the other apostles ; a kind of eminence 
or presidency in the church there, or at least a more fixed 
-.tnd stationary residence. Chap. 2:11, 12. When Peter 
was at Antioch, .... before that certain came from James, 
he did eat with the Gentiles.’’ This text plainly attributes 
a kind of preeminency to James; and, as we hear of him 
twice in the same epistle, dwelling at Jerusalem, chap. 
1:19, and 2 : 9, we must apply it to the situation which he 
held in that church. In the Acts of the Apostles, divers 
The words TcrpuKoig ypa(j,fiaGLV may probably be meant to describe 
the character in which he wrote, and not the length of the letter. But 
this will nox alter the truth of our observation. I think, however, 
that as St. Paul by the mention of his own hand designed to express 
to the Galatians the great concern which he felt for them,^tiie words, 
whatever they signify, belong to the whole of the epistle ; and not, as 
Grotius, after St. Jerome, interprets it, to the few verses which follow 
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intimations occur, conveying tlie same idea of James’ sitU' 
atioii. When Peter was miraculously delivered from prison, 
and had surprised his friends by his appearance among theni, 
after declaring unto them how the Lord had brought him 
out of prison, “Go show,” says he, “these things anito 
James and to the brethren.” Acts 12 : 17. Here James is 
manifestly spoken of in terms of distinction. Pie appears 
again with like distinction in the twenty-first chapter and 
the seventeenth and eighteenth verses: “And when wef- 
Paul and his company, “ were come to Jerusalem, .... the 
day following Paul went in wdth us unto James ; and ail 
the elders w^ere present.” In the debate which took place 
upon the business of the Gentile converts in the council at 
Jerusalem, this same person seems to have taken the lead. 
It w^as he ■who closed the debate, and proposed the resolu- 
tion in which the council ultimately concurred : “ Where- 
fore my sentence is, that w^e trouble not them which from 
among the Gentiles are turned to God.” 

Upon the whole, that there exists a conformity in .the 
expressions used concerning James throughout the history, 
and in the epistle, is unquestionable. But admitting this 
conformity, and admitting also the undesignedness of it, 
what does it prove ? It proves that the circumstance itself 
is founded in truth*; that is, that James was a real person, 
who held a situation of eminence in a real society of Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem. It confirms also those parts of the nar- 
rative which are connected with this circumstance. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the truth of the account of Peter’s escape 
from prison was to he tried upon the testimony of a witness 
who, among other things, made Peter, after his deliverance, 
say, “ Go show these things unto James, and to the breth- 
ren ;” would it not be material, in such a trial, to make out 
by other independent proofs, or by a comparison of proofs, 
drawn from iiidependent sources, that there w'as actually at 
that time living at Jerusalem such a person as James,* 
that this person held such a situation in the society among 
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whom these tMags were transacted, as to ren iei the 
which Peter is said to have used com. erning hiui, i roper and 
natural for him to have used? If this would he pertinent 
ill the discussion of oral testimony, it is still more so m 
appreciating the ci'edit of remote history. 

It must not be dissembled that the comparison of our 
epistle with the history presents some dilEculties, or to say 
the least, some questions of considerable magnitude. It may 
be doubted, in the first place, to what journey the words 
which open the second chapter of the epistle, “ then, four- 
teen years afterwards, I ivent to Jerusalem,” relate. That 
which best corresponds with the date, and that to which 
most interpreters apply the passage, is the journey of Paul 
and Barnabas to Jerusalem, when they went thither from 
Antioch, upon the business of the Gentile converts ; and 
which journey produced the famous council and decree 
recorded in the fifteenth chapter of Acts, To me this opin- 
ion appears to be encumbered with strong objections. In 
the epistle, Paul tells us that he “ went up by revelation.” 
Chap. 2:2, In the Acts, we read that he was sent by the 
church of Antioch. After no small dissension and disputa- 
tion, “ they determined that Paul and Barnabas, and certain 
other of them, should go up to the apostles and elders about 
this question.” Acts 15:2. This is not very reconcilable. 
In the epistle St. Paul writes, that when he came to Jeru- 
salem, “he communicated ' that gospel which he preached 
among the Gentiles, hut privately to them which -were of 
reputation.” Chap 2 : 2. If by “that gospel” he meant 
the immunity of the Gentile Christians from the Jewish 
law — and I know not what else it can mean — it is not easy 
to conceive how he should communicate that pnvately 
which was the object of his public message. But a yet 
greater difficulty remains, namely, that in the account whi<jh 
the epistle gives of what passed upon this visit' at Jerusa- 
lem, no notice is taken of the deliheiation and dec ee which 
are recorded in the Acts, and which, according to that hiy 
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Eory/ formed the business for the sake of -vviiich. the joimxey 
was undertaken. The mention of the council and of its 
deterj|iination, while the apostle W’as relating his proceed- 
ings at Jerusalem., could hardly have been avoided, if in 
truth the narrative belong to the same journey. To me it 
appears more probable that Paul and Barnabas had taken 
some journey to Jerusalem, the mention of which is omitted 
in the Acts. Prior to the apostolic decree, we read that 
“ Paul and Barnabas abode at Antioch a long time with the 
disciples.” Acts 14:28. Is it unlikely, that ■ during this 
long abode, they might go up to Jerusalem and return to 
Antioch ? Or would the omission of such a journey be un- 
suitable to the general brevity with -wdiich these memoirs 
are written, especially of those parts of St. Paul’s history 
which took place before the historian joined them? 

But again, the first account we find in the Acts of the 
Apostles of St. Paul’s visiting Galatia, is in the sixteenth 
chapter and the sixth verse : “Now wdien they had gone 
through Phrygia and the region of Galatia, .... they assay- 
ed to go into Bithynia.” The progress here recorded was 
subsequent to the apostolic decree ; therefore tliat decree 
must have been extant when our epistle was w^ritten. Now, 
as the professed design of the epistle was to establish the 
exemption of the Gentile converts from the law of Moses, 
and as the decree pronounced and confirmed that exemption, 
it may seem extraordinary that no notice whatever is taken 
of that determination, nor any appeal made to its authority. 
Much,* however, of the weight of this objection, which ap- 
plies also to some other of St. Paul’s epistles, is removed by 
the following reflections. 

1 . It was not St. Paul’s manner, nor agreeable to it, to 
resort or defer much to the authority of the other apostles, 
especially while he was insisting, as he does strenuous’ y 
throughout this epistle insist, upon his own original inspira 
tion. He who could speak of the very chiefest of .the apos 
ties in such terms as the following*— “ of those who seemed 
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to be somewhat, (whatsoever they were it maketh no matter 
to me, God accepleth no man’s person,) for they who seemed 
to he somewhat ui conference added .nothing to me” — he, 1 
say, was not likely to support himself by their decision. 

2 The epistle argues the point upon principle; and ii 
h not perhaps more to be wondered at, that in such aii argu- 
ment St. Paul should not cite the apostolic decree, than it 
would be that in a discourse designed to prove the moral 
and religious duty of observing the Sabbath, the writer 
should not quote the thirteenth canon. 

3. The decree did not go the length of the position 
maintained in the epistle ; the decree only declares that the 
apostles and elders at “Jerusalem did not impose the obser- 
vance of the Mosaic law upon the Gentile converts, as a 
condition of their being admitted into the Christian church. 
Our epistle argues that the Mosaic institution itself w'as at 
an end, as to all effects upon a future state, even with re* 
spect to the JeAvs themselves. 

4. They whose error St. Paul combated Avere not per 
sons w'ho submitted to the JeAidsh laAV because it Avas im 
posed by the authority, or because it AAms made part of th<; 
laAv of t'he Christian church ; hut they AA'ere persons AA'ho, 
having already become Christians, afterwards voluntarily 
took upon themseh’-es the obserA^aiice of the Mosaic code, 
under a notion of attaining thereby to a greater perfection. 
This, I think, is precisely the opinion wdiich St, Paul opposes 
in this epistle. Many of his expressions apply exactly to it : 

Are ye so foolish ? having begun in the Spirit, are jq now 
made perfect by the flesh?” Chap. 3 : 3. “ Tell me, ye 

that desire to be under the laAV, do ye not hear the law?” 
Oliap. 4 : 21. “How turn ye again to the weak and beg> 
garly elements, whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage ?” 
Chap. 4:9. It cannot he thought extraordinary that St. 
Paul should resist this opinion with earnestness ; for it both 
©hanged the character of the Christian dispensation, and 
derogated expressly from the completeness of that redemjr 
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tioii will ch. Jesus Christ had wrought for them that believed 
in him. But it was to no purpose to allege to such persons 
the decision at Jerusalem, for that only showed that they 
were not bound to these observances by any law of the 
Christian church ; they did not pretend to be so bound : 
nevertheless, they imagined that there was an efficacy in 
these observances, a merit, a recommendation to favor, and 
a ground of acceptance with God for those who complied 
with them. This was a situation of thought to which the 
tenor of the decree did not apply. Accordingly, St. Paul’s 
address to the Galatians, w’-hich is throughout adapted to 
this situation, runs in a strain widely different from the lan- 
guage of the decree: ‘‘Christ is become of no edect unto 
you, whosoever of you are justified by the law,” chap. 5 : 4 ; 
that is, whosoever places his dependence upon any merit he 
may apprehend there is in legal observances. The decree 
had said nothing like this ; therefore itwvould have been 
useless to produce the decree in an argument of which this 
was the burden. In like manner as in contending with 
an anchorite, who should insist upon the superior holiness 
of a recluse, ascetic life, and the value of such mortifications 
in the sight of God, it would he to no purpose to prove that 
the la^vs of the church did not require these vows, or even 
to prove that the laws of the church expressly left every 
Christian to his liberty. This would avail little towards 
abating his estimation of their merit, or towards settling 
the point in controversy."^ 

Mr. Locke’s solution of tliis difBculty is by no rneans satisfactoiy, 
Paul,” lie says, “did not remind the Galatians of the apostolic 
decree, because they already had it,” In the first place, it does not 
appear with any certainty that they had it; in the second place, if 
they had it, this was rather a reason than otherwise for referring tliem 
to it. The passage in the Acts from which Mr. Locke concludes that 
the Galatic churches were in possession of the decree, is the fourth 
rerse of the sixteenth, chapter : “ And as they,” Paul and Timothy, 
‘went through the cities, they delivered them the decrees for to keep, 
^hat were ordained of the apostles and elders which were at Jerusa- 
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Another difficulty arises from the accotmt of Peter’s eon 
duct towards the G-entile converts at Antioch, as given in 
the epistle, in the latter part of the second chapter ; which 
conduct, it is said, is consistent neither with the revelation 

!em.” In niy opinion, this delivery of the decree was confined to the 
churches to wdiich St. Paul came, in pursuaiice of the plan upon which 
he set out, “ of visiting the brethren in every city where he had preach- 
ed the word of the Lord the history of which progress, and of all 
that pertained to it, is closed in the fifth- verse, when the history in- 
forms us that “ so were the churches established in the faith, and in- 
creased in number daily.” Then the history proceeds upon a new 
section of the narrative, by telling us that “ when they had gone 
throughout Phrygia and the region of Galatia, they assayed to go into 
Bithynia.” The decree itself is directed to ‘^Hhe brethren which are 
of the Gentiles in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia;” that is, to churches 
already founded, and in which this question had been stirred. And 
I think the observation of the noble author of .the Miscellanea Sacra 
is not only ingenious hut highly probable, namely, that there is in this 
place a dislocation of the text, and that the fourth and fifth verses of 
the sixteenth chapter ought to follow the last verse of the fifteenth, so 
as to make the entire passage run thus : “ And they went through 
Syria and Cilicia,” to the Christians of which country the decree w’as 
addressed, “confirming the churches; and as they went through the 
cities, they delivered them the decrees for to keep, that were ordained 
of the apostles and elders which w-ere at Jerusalem; and so were the 
churches established in the faith, and increased in number daily.” 
And then the sixteenth chapter takes up a new and unbroken para- 
graph; “Then came he to Lerbe and Lystra,” etc. When St. Paul 
came, as he did into Galatia, to preach the gospel, for the first time, 
in a new place, it is not probable that he would make mention of the 
decree, or rather letter, of the church of Jerusalem, wdiich presupposed 
Christianity to be known, and which related to certain doubts that 
had risen in some established Christian communities. 

The second reason which Mr. Locke assigns for the omission of the 
decree, namely, that “St.. Paul’s sole object in the epistle w’-as to 
acquit himself of the imputation that had been charged upon him of 
actually preaching circumcision;” does not appear to me to be strictly 
true. It was not the sole object. The epistle is written in general 
opposition to the Judaizing inclination wliich he found to prevail 
among his converts. The avowal of his own doctrine, and of his 
steadfast adherence to that doctrine, formed a necessary part of the 
design of his letter, but W'as not the whole of it. 
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commiuiicated to him upon the conversion of Cornelius, nor 
with the part he took in the debate at Jerusalem. But, in 
order to understand either the difficulty or the solution, it 
will be necessary to state and explain the passage itself. 
“■When Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood him to the 
face, because he was to he blamed. For, before that cer- 
tain came from James, he did eat with the Gentiles : hut 
when they were come, he withdrew, and separated himself 
fearing them wdiich were of the circumcision. And the 
other Jews dissembled likewise with him; insomuch that 
Barnabas also was carried away with tbeir dissimulation. 
But when I saw that they walked not uprightly according 
to the truth of the gospel, I said unto Peter before them all, 
If thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of Gentiles, 
and not as do the Jews, wffiy compellest thou the Gentiles 
to live as do the Jews?” Now the question that produced 
the dispute to which these words relate, was not .whether 
the Gentiles were capable of being admitted into the Chris- 
tian covenant ; that had been fully settled : nor was it 
whether it should he accounted essential to the profession oi 
Christianity that they should conform themselves to the law 
of Moses ; that was the question at Jerusalem : but it was, 
whether, upon the Gentiles becoming Christians, the Jews 
might henceforth eat and drink with them, as with their 
own brethren. Upon this point St. Peter betrayed some in« 
constancy ; and so he might, agreeably enough to his history. 
He might consider the vision at Joppa as a direction for the 
occasion, rather than as universally abolishing the distinc- 
tion between Jew and Gentile ; I do not mean with respect 
to final acceptance with God, but as to the manner of their 
living together in society : at least, he might not have com- 
prehended this point with such clearness and certainty, as 
to stand out upon it against the fear of bringing upon him- 
self the censure and complaint of his brethren in the church 
of Jerusalem, who still adhered to their ancient prejudices. 
But Peter, it is said, compelled the Gentiles----iov<5rt<f/y. “Why 
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eompellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews ?” How 
did he do that ? The only way in which Peter appears to 
have compelled the Gentiles to comply with the Jewish 
institution, was by withdrawing himself from their society 
By which he may be understood to have made this declara- 
tion: “We do not deny your right to be considered as 
Christians ; we do not deny your title in the promises of the 
gospel, even without compliance with our law; but if you 
would have us Jews live with you as we do with one 
another, that is, if you would in all respects be treated by 
us as Jews, you must live as such yourselves.” This, I 
think, was the compulsion which St. Peter’s conduct im- 
posed upon the Gentiles, and for which St. Paul reproved 
him. 

As to the part which the historian ascribes to St. Peter 
in the- debate at Jerusalem, besides that it was a different 
pestion which was there agitated from that which pro- 
duced the dispute at Antioch, there is nothing to hinder us 
from supposing that the dispute at Antioch was prior to the 
consultation at Jerusalem ; or that Peter, in consequence ot 
this rebuke, might have afterwards maintained firmer 
sentiments. 
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GHAPTEK YI. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 

I. This epistle, and tlie epistle to the Colossians, appear 
to have been transmitted to their respective churches by the 
same messenger : “But that ye also may know my affairs^ 
and how I do, Tychicus, a beloved brother and faithful min- 
ister in the Lord, shall make known to you ail things ; whom 
I have sent unto you for the same purpose, that ye might 
know our affairs, and that he might comfort your hearts.” 
Ephes. 6:21, 22. This text, if it do not expressly declare, 
clearly I think intimates, that the letter was sent by Tychi- 
cus, The words made use of by him in the epistle to the 
Colossians are very similar to these, and aflord the same 
implication that Tychicus, in conjunction with Onesimus, 
was the bearer of the letter to that church : “All my state 
fehall Tychicus declare unto you, who is a beloved brother, 
and a faithful minister and fellow-servant in the Lord ; 
whom I have sent unto you for the same pui'iaose, that he 
might know your estate, and comfort your hearts ; with 
Onesimus, a faithful and beloved brother, who is one of you. 
They shall make known unto you all things which are done 
here.” Col. 4 : 7-9. Both epistles represent the writer as 
under imprisonment for the gospel ; and both treat of the 
same general subject. The epistle therefore to the Ephe- 
sians, and the epistle to the' Colossians, import to' be two 
letters written by the same person, at or nearly at the same 
time, and upon the same subject, and to have been sent by 
the same messenger. iSTow every thing in the sentiments, 
order, and diction of the two writings, corresponds with what 
might he expected from this circumstance of identity or cog- 
nation in their original. The leading doctrine of both epis- 
tles is the union of Jews and tientiles under the Christian 
dispensation ; and that doctrine in; hoiJi is established by the 
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same arguments, or more properly spealiiiig, illustrated by 
tlie same similitudes :^ “ one head,” ‘‘one body,” •“ one new 
man,” “one temple,” are in both epistles the figures under 
which the society of believers in Christ, and their common 
relation to him as such, are represented.f The ancient, and; 
as had been thought, the indelible distinction between Jew 
and Gentile, in both, epistles, is declared to be “now aboh 
ished by his cross.” Besides this consent in the general tenor 
of the two epistles, and in the run also and warmth ol 
thought with which they are composed, we may naturally 
expect, in letters produced under the circumstances in which 
these appear to have been written, a closer resemblance of 
style and diction, than between other letters of the same 
person but of distant dates, or between letters adapted to dif- 
ferent occasions. In particular, we may look for many of 
the same expressions, and sometimes for whole sentences 
being alike ; since such expressions and sentences would be 
repeated in the second letter — whichever that was— -as yel 
fresh in the author’s mind from the writing of the first. Thif 
repetition occurs in thfe following examples :$ 


St. Paul, 1 am apt to believe, has been sometimes accused oj 
moonclusive reasoniug, by our mistaking that for reasoning wbici’ wa. 
only intended for illustration. He is not to be read as a man lihose 
own persuasion of the truth of what he taught always or solely de. 
pended upon the views under which he ^presents it in his writings 
Takmg for granted the certainty of his doctrine, as resting upon the 
revelation that had been imparted to him, he exhibits it frequLly tc 
the conception of his readers under images and allegories, in which 

WaTceT perceived, or even sometimes a poetic rescm 

blanoc be found, it is all perhaps that is required. 

. ( Ephes. 1 : 32 1 I Colos. 1 : 18. 

T Compare j 4 :is I with] 2 : 19 . 

f w t. ^ ^ ^ 3 :10,11. 

r Ephes.,? : 14, 15 ) 1 Colos. 3:14. 

j 3:16. > with ] 1 : 18-21 

' 2:20 ) ( 2,7 

fo ! c.omparisons are reUed upon, it becomes neoessan) 

to a e the original ; but that the English reaier may be Ltoi Z 
a« httle as may be, I shall in general do this in the notes. ^ 
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Epkes. 1 : 7 “ In whom we have redemption through 

liis blood, the forgiveness of sins. ’ ’ 

Goios. 1 : 14 : •“ In whom we have redemption through 
his blood, the forgiveness of sins."’t 

Besides the sameness of the words, it is further remark- 
able that the sentence is in both places preceded by the 
same introductory idea. In the epistle to the Ephesians, it 
is the “ Beloved^ ^ya-K'oiisvu ; in that to th^ Colossians, it is 
“ dear Son;’ viov n/c a{iro{;, “in whom we have 

redemption.” The sentence appears to have been suggested 
to the mind of the writer by the idea which had accompa- 
nied it before. 

Ephes. 1:10: “ All things in Christ, both which are in 
heaven and which are on earth ; even in him.”t 

Goios.' 1:20: “All things by him, whether they be 
things in earth, or things in heaven.’^ 

This quotation is the more observable, because the con- 
necting of things in earth with things in heaven is a very 
singular sentiment, and found nowhere else but in these two 
epistles The words also are introduced by describing the 
union which Christ had effected, and they are followed by 
telling the Gentile churches that they w^ere incorporated 
into it. 

Ephes. 3:2: “ The- dispensation of the grace of God, 
which is given me to you-ward.”ll 

Goios. 1:25: “ The dispensation of God, which is given 
to me for you.” ‘f 

Of these sentences it may likewise he observed, that the 

EpLes. 1:7: 9 t^v aTroMrpQGtv 6ta tov alftarog avTOVj^ 

Tfjv *a^smv rwv izapanrufiaruv, 

t Colos. 1:14: ’Ei> o hxopEv unoXvTpcoaiv dtd rov alparog a'vrov^ 
rr/v *a<j>€aiv tuv apapTiuv. However, it must be observed, that in this 
latter text many copies have not Sia rod (uparog avrov, 

i Ephes. 1:10: Ta re Iv roig ovpavoig mi ra ertl kv avTfp, 

§ Colos. 1 : 20 : Ai^ avrov drs ra sttI rr/g yfig^ elre ru kv rolg ovpavolg,- 
!1 Ephes. 3.2; T 7 /V oucovoptav xApirog rov Beov T7/$ do-demjg poi etc 
iimg> , 

Colos. 1 : 2o : o}K(jyopiav r(X0 Beov, 77iV^^(rBkmuv pot eig vpw: 
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accompanying ideas are similar. In botL places, they arc 
hnmediately preceded by the mention of his present sufier- 
ings ; in both places, they are immediately ibllovved by the 
mention of the mystery which was the great subject of his 
preaching. 

Ephes. o;19: “In psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in your hearts to the 
Lord.”* . 

Golos. 3:16: “In psalms and hymns, and spiritual 
songs, singing with grace in your hearts to. the Lord.'”t 

Ephes. 6:22: “Whom 1 have sent unto you for the 
same purpose, that ye might know our allairs, and that ho 
might comfort your hearts. 

Colos. 4.8. “ Whom I have sent unto yon for the same 
purpose, that he might know your estate, and comfort your 
hearts.”§ . 

In these examples, we do not perceive a cento of phrases 
gathered from one composition, and strung together in the 
other, but the occasional occurrence of the same e.xpression 
to a mind a second time revolving the same ideas. 

2. Whoever writes two letters, or two discourses, nearly 
ujwn the same subject, and at no great distance of time, but 
without any express recollection of what he had written 
before, will find himself repeating some sentences in the 
very order of tlie words in which he had already used them ; 
but he will more frequently find himself employing some 
piyncipal terms, with the order inadvertently changed, or 
with the order disturbed by the intermixture of other words 
and phrases e.xpressive of ideas rising up at the time ; or in 


* Ephes. 5:10: KiU i/ivoic, K&i Meug ^svfiarKaZc 'adoim' 

tai CT Kcpdij* ” 

t Colos. 3 : 10 ; •{'cagoif Kia Ogvoif mi udalg rvsvixaTum'ii, hv y&oin 
•fSovrecev -■, KapSlg.ifiavni^'K.vpii^. ^ 

Epbes. 6:22: "Ov vphe v/xai dp airt, roTro, ha yvu-e rd 

■TFpi, Tjfxov, Kai 7rapaKa7I'Gi^ rag napdiag vptov, 

5 Colos. 4:8: -Ov^fiTpa npop ipup dg airo -o8-o, tva yv&TE -4 
vum\ Kiu naouKalcarj rag KQptMac iu/av, ^ 
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many instances repeating not single words, nor yet whole 
sentences, but parts and fragments of sentences. Of all these ^ 

varieties the examination of our two epistles will furnish 
plain examples ; and I should rely upon this class of instan- 
ces more than upon the last, because, although an impostor 
might transcribe into a forgery entire sentences and phrases, \ 

yet the dislocation of words, the partial recollection of phrases | 

and sentences, the intermixture of new terpis and new ideas - 

with terms and ideas before used, which will appear in the 
examples that follow, and which are the natural properties 
of writings produced under the circumstances in which these I 

epistles are represented to have been composed — would not, . 

I think, have occurred to the invention of a forger ; nor, if ^ 

they had occurred, w'ould they have been so easily executed ; 

This studied variation was a refinement in forgery which 1 1 

believe did not exist ; or, if we can suppose it to have been j 

practised in the instances adduced below, why, it may be ; 

asked, was not the same art exercised upon those which we I 

have collected in the preceding class? 

Ephes. 1:19 to 2:5: ‘'To us- ward who believe, accord* : 

ing to the working of his mighty power, which he wrought ! 

in Christ, when he raised him from the dead, (and set him 
at liis own right hand in the heavenly places, far above all 
principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and every 
name that is named, not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come. And hath put ail things under his feet, 
and gave him to be the bead over all things to the church, 
which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in aE.) | 

And you hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses 
and sins; (wherein in times past ye walked according to the 
course of this world, according to the prince of the power of 
tlie air, the spirit that now worketh in the children of diso- 
bedience : among whom also we all had our conversation in I 

times past in tiie lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of 
the desh and of the mind : and were by nature the children 
of wrath, even as others.. But G-od, who is rich in mercy, foi I 
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his great love wherewith he loved us,) even when we were 
dead in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ.”* 

Colos. 2 ,12, lo : “Through the faith of the operation 
of God, who hath raised him from the dead : and you, being 
dead in your sins and the uncircurnoisiou of your flesh, hath 

he quickened together with him.”t 

Out of tne long quotation from the Ephesians take away 
the parentheses, and you have lefc a sentence almost in terms 
the same as the short quotation from the Colossians. The 
resemblance is more visible in the original than in our trans- 
lation ; for what is rendered in one place, “ the working,” 
and in another the “operation,” is the same Greek term 
evepysia: in one place it is, rove TriarivovTac /carci Tv>v htpyeiav, in 
the other, did. lyr mareac tt,; hepydac. Here, therelbre, we have 
.he same sentiment, and nearly in the same words ; but, in 
the Ephesians, twice broken or interrupted by incidental 
thoughts, which St. Paul, as his manner was, enlarges upon 
by the way,J and then returns to the thread of his discourse 
It is interrupted the first time by a view which breaks in 
npon his mind of the exaltation of Christ; and the second 
time by a description of heathen depravity. I have only tc 
remark that Griesbach, in his very accurate edition, gives 
the parentheses very nearly in the same manner in which 
they are here placed ; and that without any respect to the 
comparison which we are proposino-. 

Ephes._ 4 : 2-4 : “ With all low4iess and meekness, with 
long-suffering, forbearing one another in love ; endeavoriim 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. There 


* Ephes._l :19, 20 ; 2: 1, 0: ivipyemv 

rov Kparovj -n/c c<yxvocavrov, fp> h ru Xphru, iyeipap avrlv U 

am. tuaMcev n, airoi iv rolp i,,mpavLotc-Kai ipa; ovrac 
kui reif ovrap r,pJap veKpme roU 

TTiarewg’ r7}j‘ hepysmg rov Qeov rov kyel 
wvTOf ewTov e^Tc^vEKpCv. Kiu i/zoc vhpov^ dvms Tolc -apo^^L^, 

T Vi-l-- Lr.ckfj in !uc. 
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is one body and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope 
; of your calling.”^' 

i Colos. 3 : 12-15 : Put on therefore, as the elect of God. 

I holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of 

mind, meekness, long-suflering, forbearing one another, and 
forg'ving one another, if any man have a quarrel against 
any : even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. And aboye 
all these things put on charity, which is the bond of perfect- 
ness; and let the peace of God rule in your hearts, to the 
which also ye are called in one body.”t 

In these two quotations, the words Ta7ravo(i>pocjvvn, irpaSn^c. 
fiaKpo^pita^ m>ex6{X£voi occur exactly in the same order : 

aydiTTj is also found in both, but in a diHerent connection 
awdeapjoc eipijvj]^ answers to Gvvdeapog rfiQ reT^rnTtirog-. e/cAiytSiyra 
hv ivi Gufiari to tu aC){ia m&dg Kac Iv pLi^ kTi/Kidi : yet is this 

similitude found in the midst of sentences otherwise very 
diflerent. 

j Ephes. 4:16: From whom the whole body fitly joined 

together and compacted by that which every joint suppiieth, 

' according to the eflectual working in the measure of every 

part, maketh increase of the body.*’J 

Ooios. 2 :19 : “From which all the body by joints and 
bands having nourishment ministered and knit together, in- 
creasetii with the increase of God.*’^ 

Ephes- 4 : 2-4 : ra’Kzivo&poavvn^g kui TTp^TTjrog, pard 

paicpo-dvjiuag, dvexopevoi a7^Tikuv hv dyairiy uirovda^ovreg T7]p£lv Tt)v hvo- 
TT/ra Tov TTvavparog hv rip Gvvdicpo rijg eipT^vrjg, ‘'Ev aupa kcU hv TTveypa^ 
fcd'Shbg fcdi hKTa^'&T^re iv pid i^TTiSt rrjg KlrjGSQg vpuv. 

t Colos. 3 ; 12-15 : ovv c^g hK2.eKT<il tov Oeov^ dyioi Kui 

! T^ya'Tzrjidvoi^ a'K^Myxva oucTippuv, raTreivofpoavvTjv, Tcpamf^ra^ 

uaKpodvpcav * dvsxousvoi wQ,y7lQV, kcU xc^^dpevoc iavTOcg^ kdv ng Trpog nva 
I hxv KQ'&dg KUi V XpLCTbg exapcGaro hph\ o^rcj kcU vpelg- h7r^ Ttaoi 

ds TcniTOig rr/v dydnrp\ 7]rt£ hurl cnivdeopog rfjg Te7\£i6Tr)rog* kuc t] elpTjvrj roi 
8eotJ ppa^eveTQi hv rmg Kap^tacg vpuv, eig mi IkA^iS’^'Ts kv hi moparu 
t Ephes. 4 : 16 : ’E^ ov itdv rb aupa^ avvappo7j)y6vpet^ov kcU avppi^ 
\ 3a0pei>ov did ’jrdaijg d(p^g T?ig hmxopTjyLog mr" evhpyeiav hv psTpo hvbf 

; iKoarov pepovg, T7/V ad^Giv TOV GQparog TTomrai. 

§ Colos. 2: 19 : ov ndv rb ffcvpa^ Sid rQv d<puv kuc avvdhiiLiif 

Irrtxnpijyovpsvov kcU avppiSaCbpsvov, av^si Tip av^oiv tov Osqv. 
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In these e|notations are read if ov ndv rb aibfia 
111 both places,, hmxoprjyovfisvoiv (iXiSiWQxillg to eTiL^opyp/tag, bid 7m 
d^Qv to bed TrdiJVC d<l)7^Cj aVb^i tjjv av^iotv to TTOcdTCu rrjV avpnaiv : <illd 
yet the sentences are considerably diversified in other parts, 
Epiies. 4:32: “And be kind one lo another, tendei’ 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s sak« 
hath forgiven you.”''^* 

Colos. 3 : 13 : “ Forbearing one another, arid forgiving 
one another, if any man have a quarrel against any : even 
as Christ forgave you, so also do ye/’t 

Here we have “ forgiving* one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake,” evXpttrro), “hath forgiven you,” in the first 
quotation, substantially repeated in the second. But in the 
second the sentence is broken by the interposition oi* a new 
clause, “ if any man have a quarrel against any and the 
latter part is a little varied : instead of “ God in Christ,” it 
is “ Christ hath forgiven you.” 

Ephes. 4 : 22-24 : “ That ye put oil' concerning the for- 
mer conversation the old man, which is corrupt according 
to the deceitful lusts; and be renewed in the spirit of your 
mind ; and that ye put on the new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and true iioliness.”J 

Colos. 3:9, 10: “Seeing that ye have put off the old 
man with his deeds ; and have put on the new man, -vvliich 
is rene%ved in knowledge after the image of him that cre- 
ated him.”§ 

^ Epkes. 4:32; Ttveo^e 6e elc svcK7^ayxvoL^ 

0pLsvoL kavTolg^ Kod-dg icui 6 Bsbg ev ’Kpiorib ExapiGaro vplv. 

t Colos. 3:13: ^AvexopevoL u2Mji7mv^ kui x^^pi'^p^pot tavrolg^ idv ru, 
TTpog nva exv pop^rjv Ka-Bog /ctti 6 Xpiarog kxapLaaro vulv, uvtq kui vpd^. 

t Ephes. 4 ; 22-24 : ^ATCodsenS-at vpdg Kara tt/v TrporspcLV uvaerpoot/y 
i'dr TTaXaibv av&pDTrov rbv ^Beipopsvov Kara rug ETTiBuplag rrjg d-dry/g’ 
dvaveovcBai 6h ru msvpan rov vobg i'pdv^ mi cvbvaacBai rbv Kcuvby 
dvBpurroVj rbv Kara Bebv KnaBivra h> dmaioavvy^i kui dcturrjTi dp; aAs?- 
Beiag. 

4 Colos. 3:9, 10: 'ATceadvadpsvoL rbv 7:a7uaLbv "evOpui-KOv ci'V rmt 
TTpu^effLv uvrov* ml svdvGapevoi rbv vhv^ rbv dvamivcluEvov elg 
eiKova rov KriGavTog avTbi\ 
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Ie these quotations, putting off the old man, and put 
ting on the new,” appears in both. The idea is furthei ex- 
plained by calling it a renewal : in the one, renewed in the 
spirit of your mind in the other, “ renewed in knowledge.” 
Ill both, the new man is said to be formed according to the 
same model : in the one, he is after God “created in right- 
eousness and true holiness in the other, he is renewed 
“ after the image of him that created him.” In a word, it 
IS the same person writing upon a kindred subject, with the 
terms and ideas which he had before employed still floating 
in his memory.^' 

Ephes. 6 : 6-8 : “ Becaicse of these things co-nieth the 
ivmth of God upon the children of disobedience. Be not 
ye therefore partakers with them. For ye were sometime 
larkness, but now are ye light in the Lord : walk as children 
ffiight.”t 

Coios. 3 : 6-8 : “ For tvhich things sake the ivrath of 
God cometh on the children of disobedience : in the which 
ye also w’-alked some time when ye lived in them. But now 
ye also put off all these. ”$ 

These verses afford a specimen of that partial resem- 
blance w^hich is only to be met with •when no imitation is 
designed, when no studied recollection is employed, but 
%vheii the mind, exercised upon the same subject, is left to 
the spontaneous return of such terms and phrases as, having 
been used before, may happen to present themselves again. 

* In these comparisons we often perceive the reason why the 
writer, though expressing the same idea, luses a different term j namely, 
because the term before used is employed in the sentence under a dif- 
ferent form : thus, in the quotations under our eye, the new man is 
mivo^ *avTSpo>iTO^ in the Ephesians, and rdv veov in the Colossians^ but 
then ii is because rdv mivbv is used in the next word, avaicaivov^ or, 
t Ephes. 5 : 6-8 : Aid ravra ydp spxsrcu ^ bpy^ tov Qsov iici roi)c 
v/ivc dmciSehf. ohv yivso&e ouppsToxoc ovtqv, ’Hre yap Trore 
OKOTog, vvv 6s h KvptQ' dg rsava (purog ‘TTspLiraTslTS. 

t Coios, 3 ; 6-8 ; Ai’ d ^ opp^ rov Qsov sttI rovg vloig 

aTTsiMag' h oig ndt. vpmg f[spi.S7raTijgtars ?rore, ore i^re h avtolg, 

Kut ^pslg rd navra, 

' 4 ^’ ■■ ' ' 
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The sentiment of both passages is throughout alike ; hali 
of that sentiment, the denunciation of God’s wrath, is ex- 
pressed in identical words; the other half namely, the 
admonition to quit their former conversation, in words en- 
tirely difTerent. 

Ephes. 5 ; 15, 16 ; “ See then that yc walk eircumspeot- 
ly, not as lools, but as wise, redeeming' the time.”^'^ 

^ Colos. 4:5: “ Walk in wisdom toward them that aie 
without, redeeming the time.”! 

This is another example of that mixture which we re- 
maiLed of sameness and variety in the language of one writer. 
“Eedceming the time,” i^ayopa^v/iaxn rov xatpov, is a literal 
repetition. “ Walk not as fools, but as wise,” -^repcTTardTe 
(if eiTO^oi, m’ tlf ao^ol, answers exactly in sense, and nearly in 
terms, to “ walk m wisdom,” h, aofia mpmaTtlre. mpt-aTn'm 
ifipefiCe IS a very different phrase, hut is intended to eoiivey 
piecisely the same idea as mpaaruTe trphg Toip l‘u. ’AnpijlaQ is 
not well rendered “ circumspectly.” It means what in mod- 
ern speech we should call “ correctly and when we advise 
a person to behave “ correctly,” our advice is always given 
with a reference “to the opinion of others,” n-pSj- 
“ Walk correctly, redeeming the time,” that is, suiting your- 
selves to the difficulty and ticklishness of the times in which 
we live, “because the days are evil.” 

Ephes. 6 : 19, 20 : “ Aud” prayuig “for me, that utter- 
ance may he given unto me, that I may open my month 
boldly, to make known the mystery of the gospel, for which 
I am an ambassador in bonds : that therein I may speak 
boldly, as I ought to speak.”$ 

Colos. 4 :3, 4. “Withal praying also for us, that God 


Wof ^ pi, tSf 

0 / uc co(poc, l^^’aycm^ofzsvoL rbv Kaipbv. 

pa^Ip^ufr'^' ^ TOir rov Koip&v 


t Aplies. 6 ; 19, 20: K&imp ipov, Iva poi Mhi} Uyog h uvoiia 
tw CTOparoc pot) tv yvaptacu t'o pvari/piov tov fhar/iium, vrh 

•>i ^pscSsvo tv alvcti, ha h> avr^ ^al>l«,aUiao,m, tip da pt lah'im- 
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would Gpeii unto us a door of utterance, to speak the mystery 
of Christ, for which I am also in bonds : that I may make it 
manifest, as I ought to speak. 

In these quotations, the phrase, as I ought to speak,” 

//£ Tialyaai^ the words “ utterance,” Aoyof, a “mystery,” 
tw(rr7^f^.ov, “open.” dvot^?) and iv dvol^et^ are the same. “To 
make known the mystery of the gospel,” yvopcaat to ftvcr^piovj 
answers to “ make it manifest,” (^avepwao) dfro; “ for which 
I am an ambassador in bonds,” vnsp ov Ttpeo^svio h u7uva€c, to 
for which I am also i n bonds,” 61 b kul bedepat. 

Ephes. 5 : 22-33 ; 6 : 1-9 : “ JVwes, mhmU yourselves 
unto your orvn husbafids, as tinlo the Lord. For the hus- 
band is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of 
the church : and lie is the Saviour of the body. Therefore 
as the church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to 
their own husbands in every thing. Husbands, love your 
wives, even as Christ also loved the church, and gave him- 
self for it ; that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the 
washing of water by the word, that he might present it to 
himself a glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or 
any such thing ; hut that it should be holy and without 
blemish. So ought men to love their wdves as their own 
bodies. He that loveth his wife loveth himself. For no 
man ever yet hated his own flesh ; but nourisheth and clier- 
ishetli it, even as the Lord the church : for we are members 
of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones. - For this cause 
shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall be joined 
unto his wife, and they two shall be one flesh. This is 
a great mystery : but I speak concerning Christ and the 
church. Hevertheiess, let every one of you in particular so 
love his wife even as himself ; and the wife see that she 
reverence her husband. Children, obey youir pare?its in 
the Lord : for this is right. Honor tby father and mother 

Colos. 4 : 3, 4 : UpOGmxopsvoL upa kol Ttepl bpm>, h>a 6 Osbg dvoi^Tj 
rttuv Mpav TQv ?jjyov, /^a/ivarn rh pvaT7}piov rov XptCT?v, 6t* b ‘cac (^'(kpau 
Iva ^avepCxJQ avrb, us Xakfjaai. 
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(wliicli is the first commandment with promise,} that it may 
be well with thee, and thou mayest live long on the earth 
And ye faiJt,erS) provoke not your childreTi to ivroi li : but 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
Servants, he obedient to them that are your ^nasters accord^ 
ing to the Jlesh, with fear and trcmhlmg, in. .singleness of 
your heart, as unto Chrut : not loith eye-service, as men- 
plcasers; but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of 
Godfiom the heart; with good taill doing service, as U 
the Lord, and not to men : knoiving that ivhatsoever good 
thing any ma7i doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, 
tvhether he be bond or free. And, ye masters, do the same 
things unto them,^ forbearing threatening : knmvmg that 
youo Master also is in heaven; neither is there respect of 
persons with him.”^' 

Colos. 3 : 18 :t “Wives, submit yourselves unto your 

^ ^ Eplies. 5:22: Ai ywalneg, rolg IdLoig uvdpudLv 'UTComaaea^e, uc 
rCfiKvpctp, ’ ' 

t Colos. 3 : 18 : Al yvvcuKeg, iTToruGcjeai^e rolg idioig avdpaaiv, (k 
avT^Ksv sv Kvpt(p. 

Ephes. 5 ; 25 : 01 ''avSpeg, ayaTrare rag ^waucag eavruv. 

Colos. 3:19: Oc "avdpeg, dyaTzure rug yvvalKag. 

^ Ephes. 6 : 1 : Ta rkva, {iTzaKOvcTs rolg yovnmLv vuk iv Kvocq* tovto 
yap eart dcKatov. r . o 


^ Colos. 3:20; Ta rifcva, iiramveTS rolg yavevaiv nard ndvra^ tovto 
yap £(jnv evapEOTov Tip Kvptip, 

Ephes. 6:4: ol rarepef, Tropopjv'fers t& reicva i,wv. 

Colos. 3 : 21 : Ot ffarepef, ipe^ifere* Td T£'Km ipuv. 

Ephes. 6j5-8: Oi Sovloi, iTraicovcre role Kvptotc Karii aapm uerh 

ag av&pmapsaKoi, a72' doihiL rov Xpiarov, ^oiovvTcs 
Tb mnjia. roll Bsov & psr’ eivoiag 6 ov?Jvovtss te] ru KvpUi Kb- 

^OV KvpLov, ECTS dovlog, eIte slev^Epog. 

o>g <^po,:apgpKOt, dU' h mpbL 

^liovf^oc rm Qebv m ^av S,n to mc^re, &ydfemSe L ^ 

K«pi'oS im?ide(T^s i,.,,:- 
Jdoffo. ■mg lAtipovofuag- yUp Kvplip Xpurra dmT^ere. 

* Tapopyi(trE, lectio non spemenda. Qkiesbach. 
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own husbands, as it is fit in the Lord. Husbands, love your 
wi¥es, and be not bitter against them. Children, obey your 
parents in all things ; for this is well pleasing unto ilie Lord. 
Fathers, provoke not your children to anger, lest they -be 
discouraged. Servants, obey in ail things your masters 
according to the flesh : not with eye-service, as men-pleas- 
ers ; but in singleness of heart, fearing God : and whatsoever 
ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men : 
knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the 
inheritance; for ye serve the Lord Christ. But he that 
doeth wrong, shall receive ifor the wrong which he hath 
done; and there is no respect of persons. Masters, give un- 
to your servants that which is just and equal; knowing that 
ye also have a Master in heaven.” 

The passages marked by italics in the quotation from the 
Ephesians, bear a strict resemblance, not only in significa- 
tion, bnt in terms, to the quotation from the Colossians. 
Both the words and the order of the words are, in inany 
clauses, a duplicate of one another. In the epistle to the 
Colossians, these passages are laid together ; in that to the 
Ephesians, they are divided by intermediate matter, espec- 
ially by a long digressive allusion to the mysterious Union 
between Christ and his church; which possessing, as Mr. 
Locke has "well observed, the mind of the apostle, from being 
^an incidental thought, grows up into the principal subject. 
The aflinity betw^eeii these two passages in signification, in 
terms, and in the order of the words, is closer than can be point- 
ed out between any parts of any two epistles in the volume. 

If the reader wwild see how the same subject is treated 
by a difiereiit hand, and how distinguisliahlc it is from the 
production of the same pen, let him turn to the second and 
third chapters of the first epistle of St. Peter. The duties 
’of ??2rvants, of wives, and of husbands, are enlarged upon in 
that epistle, as they are in the epistle to the Ephesians ; but 
the subjects both occur in a difierent order, and the train oi 
sentiment subjoined to each is totally unlike. 
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3. In two letters issuing from tlie same person, nearly at 
the same time, and upon the same general occasion, we maj 
expect to trace the influence of association in the order in 
which the topics follow one another. Certain .deas univer- 
sally or usually suggest others. Here the order is what wa 
call natural, and from such an order nothing caii be con- 
cluded. But when the order is arbitrary, yet alike, the 
concurrence indicates the eflect of that principle by which 
ideas Avhich have been once joined commonly revisit the 
thoughts together. The epistles under consideration furnish 
the two following remarkable^i instances of this species of 
agreement : 

Ephes. 4 : 24, 25 : “ And that ye put on the new man. 
which after God is created in righteousness and true holiness. 
Wherefore putting away lying, speak every man truth with 
Ills neighbor : for we are members one of another.”* 

. Colos. 3 : 9, 10 : “ Lie not one to another, seeing that ye 
have put off the old man with his deeds ; and have put on 
the new man, which is i*enewed in knowledge. ”f 

The vice of “ lying,” or a correction of that vice, does not 
seem Jo bear any nearer relation to the “ putting on the new 
man,” than a reformation in any other article of morals. 
Yet these two ideas, we see, stand in both epistles in imme- 
iiate connection. 

_ Ephes. 5:20, 21, 22: “Giving thanks always for all 
things unto God and the Father, in the name of our Lord" 
Jesus OhnsJ; submitting yourselves one to another in the feai 
of God. ives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands 
as unto the Lord.”$ 


^ • Ephes. 4 : -4, 2y : Kai hCvaacrScu. rdv Kaivbv ‘av&pa^ov; rbr <oro 

eKasTOS lierU rov irlnaiov airoB ■ an huh oAlf 

^ Sk i.Wi}jyug, UTtsicSvauun’oc Th t«. 

oitoS, Kik hhhfm'oc rovvhv rh 

^vaKocvo'uuevov eiq ernyvoaev, * 

t Ephes. S: 20 , 21. 22: Eixapi^rovvreg ,rhron v^ep h 
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Colos. 3 : 17, 18 : “Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, 
do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 
and the Father by him. Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
OWE husbands, as it is fit in the Lord,”=^ 

In both these passages, submission follows giving of 
thanks, without any similitude in the ideas which should 
account for the transition. 

It is not necessary to pursue the comparison between the 
two epistles further. The argument which results from it i 

stands thus. No two other epistles contain a circumstance i 

which indicates that they were written at the same, or near* I 

ly at the same time. No tw^o other epistles exhibit so many | 

marks of correspondency and resemblance. If the original 
which we ascribe to these two epistles be tbe true one, that 
is, if they were both really written by St. Paul, and both 
sent to their respective destination by the same messenger, j 

the similitude is in all points w'hat should be expected to ' 

take place. If they w^ere forgeries, then the mention of | 

Tychicus in both epistles, and in a manner which shows that ■! 

he either carried or accompanied both epistles, was inserted 
for the purpose of accounting for their similitude ; or else I 

the structure of the epistles was designedly adapted to the 
circumstance ; or lastly, the conformity betw’'een the con- I 

tents of the forgeries, and what is thus directly intimated 
concerning their date, was only a happy accident. Notone 
of these three suppositions will gain credit with a reader 
who peruses the epistles with attention, and w’-ho reviews ?: 

the several examples w^e have pointed out, and the observa- ■ 

tions with which they were accompanied. 

11. There is such a thing as a peculiar wwd or phrase 
cleaving, as it were, to the memory of a waiter or speaker, 

(ivoyiart TQv Kvptov i/fiuv ^l7](Tov Xpiarov^ ru Gey mt Ttarpi, VTroTaoao/mfOt 
^2,^7i/}Lg h> <puj3(p Beov. At yvveuKee^ Idlotg avdpaaiv 
-af ry Kiiofy 

^ Colos 3:17, 18 : Kut ivdv b^n uv iroiffre, h ev tpvy, Ttevrn 

'v hvofzan Kvptov ei);\;apzcTrowreg‘*Ty Gey Kci itaTpl dt’ avrov. Ai ; 

vTrordr/Gscr'Be rot^ ISiotc uvApdfftv^ ihc uvfiKm* Kvp'-(p. [f 
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and presenting itself to his utterance at ev-ery turn. When 
we observe this, we call it a cant word or a. cant phrase. 
It is a natural effect of habit; and w'ould appear more fre- 
(juently than it does, had not the rules of good w’riting tauo'ht 
the ear to be offended with the iteration of the same sound, 
and oftentimes caused us to reject, on that account, the ivord 
which offered itself first to our recollection. With a writer 
who, like St. Paul, either knew not these rules, or disreeard- 
ed them, such words will not be avoided. The truth is, an 
example of this kind runs through several of his epistles, and 
in the epistle before us abounds; and that is in the word 
riches, used metaphorically as an augmentative of 

the idea to which it happens to be subjoined. Thus, “the 
riches of his glorj',” “his riches in glory,” riches of the 
glory of his inheritance,” ^'riches of the glory of this myste- 
ry,” Rom. 9:23; Ephes. 3:16; Phil. 4:19; Ephes. 1 : 18 ; 
Colos. 1 : 27 : "riches of his grace,” twice in the Ephe- 
sians, 1 : 7, and 2:7; "riches of the full assurance of un- 
derstanding,” Colos. 2:2; "riches of his goodness,” Rom. 
2:4; “ riches of the wisdom and knorvledge of G od,” Rom 
11 : 33 ; “ riches of Christ,” Ephes. 3 : 8. In a like sense, 
the adjective, Rom. 10 : 12, "rich unto all that call upon 
him ;” Ephes. 2:4, “ rich in mercy ;” 1 Tim. 6 : 18, "rich 
in good works'.” Also the adverb, Colos. 3:16, “’let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly." This figurative use oi 
the w'ord, though so familiar to St Paul, does not occur in 
any part of the New Testament, except once in the epistle 
of St. James, 2:5: “ Hath not God chosen the 'poor of this 
world rich in faith ?” where it is manifestly suggested by ' 
the antithesis. I propose the frequent, yet seemingly un- 
afiected use of this phrase, in the epistle before us,°as one 
internal mark of its genuineness. 

III. There is another singularity in St. Paul’s style, 
which, wherever it is found, may be doomed a badge of au- 
thenticity ; because, if it were noticed, it would not, I think, 
be imitated, inasmuch as it almo.st always produces embar’ 
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rassmerifc and iiiterraption in the reasoning. This singulari- 
ty is a species of digression which niay properly, I think, be 
denominated going off at a word, [t is turning aside from 
the subject upon the occurrence (d‘ some particular word, 
ibrsakiiig the train of thought then in hand, and entering 
upon a parenthetic sentence in which that word is the pre* 
fyjiiing term, I shall lay before the reader some examples 
of this collected from the other epistles, and then propose 
two examples of it which are found in the epistle to the 
Ephesians. In 2 Cor. 2 : 14-17, at the word savor : “Kow 
thanks be unto God, which always causeth us to triumph in 
Christ, and maketh manifest the savor of his knowledge by 
us in every place. (For v/e are unto God a sweet savor of 
Christ, in them that are saved, and in them that perish: to 
the one wq are the savor of death unto death, and to the 
other the savor of life unto life. And wdio is sufficient for 
these things ?) For we are not as many which corrupt the 
word of God : but as of sincerity, but as of God, in the sight 
of God speak we in Christ.” Again, 2 Cor. 3 : 1-3, at the 
word epistle: “Need we, as some others, epistles of com- 
mendation to you, or of commendation from you ? (Ye arc 
our epistle written in our hearts, known and read of all 
men : forasmuch as ye are manifestly declared to he the 
epistle of Christ ministered by us, written not -with ink, but 
with the Spirit of the living God : not in tables of stone, but 
in the fleshly tables of the heart.”) The position of the 
w^ords in the original, shows more strongly than in the trans- 
lation, that it was the occurrence of the word which 

gave birth to the sentence that follows: 2 Cor. 3:1. El 

^ nvE^y (TV(rran/ccjv Iotctto/Iov irpdc ifiai', ?} vfcov crjotg- 

n'cibv’ i k7:iCTol^ 7] liibv hiislg eure, kyyeypajiiisvT] ev ralg Kapdiatg 
.imaKoph'Ti Kill avaycvQaiiophTj iird wavruv dvd'puTtovr^avspovp.svocl^t 
^crre kinoTuX?] XpiaTOv diaKOVT^'&elaa kyysypapp-svy oh 

rr^huan Oeov ^vrog' ohfc ev TtXa^l MMvaig, d/l/i’ ev 7r?ua^t Kapdtag 

Again, 2 Cor. 3: 12, etc., at the wwd veil' “Seeing 

I ion*' Paul. pi- *''■ 
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then that we have such hope, we use great j)laiun 5 ss of 
speech : and not as Moses, 'which put a veil over his face, 
that the children of Israel could not steadfastly look to the 
end of that which is abolished : but their minds were blind- 
ed : for until this day remaineth the same veil untaken 
away in the reading of the Old Testament, wdiich ml is 
■:]one away in Christ. But even unto this day, when Moses 
/s read, the veil is upon their heart. hTevertheless, when it 
slmll turn to the Lord, the veil shall be taken away. (INTo'w 
the Lord is that Spirit ; and where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.) But we all with open face beholding as in 
a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as by ilie Spirit of the Loid. 
Therefore seeing we have this ministry, as we have received 
mercy, we faint not.” 

"Who sees not that this whole allegory of the veil arises 
entirely out of the occurrence of the word, in telling us that 
Moses put a veil over his face,” and that it drev/ the 
apostle away from the proper subject of his discourse, the 
dignity of the office in which he was engaged ? which sub- 
ject he fetches up again almost in the words wdth which he. 
had left it : “ therefore seeing we have this ministry, as w'e 
have received mercy, we faint not.” The sentence which 
he had before been going on with, and in which he had 
been interrupted by the veil, w^as, “Seeing then that we 
have such hope, we use great plainness of speech.” 

In the epistle to the Ephesians, the reader wdll remark 
two instances in which the same habit of composition obtains : 
he wdli recognize the same pen. One he wdii find, chap. 

4 ; 8-1 1, at the word amended : “ Wherefore he saith. When 
lie a%cended up on high, he led captivity captive, and gave 
gifts unto men. (Now that he 'amended, what is it but that 
he also descended first unto the lower parts of the earth ? 
He that descended is the same also that ascended up fai 
above all heavens, that he might fill all things.} And he 
gave some, apostles,” etc. 
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The ether appears, chap. 5 : 12-15, at the \>^ord lig^it : 

For it is a shame even to speak of those thiiigs which are 
done of them in secret. But all things that are reproved, 
are made manifest the light: (for whatsoever doth make 
manifest is light. Wherefore he saith, Awake, thou that 
Bleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
light) See then that ye walk circumspectly.’’ 

lY. Although it does not appear to have ever been dis- 
puted that the epistle before us was written by St. Paul, 
yet it is well knowm that a doubt lias long been entertained 
concerning the persons to whom it was addressed. The 
question is founded partly on some ambiguity in the external 
evidence. Marcion, a heretic of the second century, as 
quoted by Tertullian, a father in the beginning of the third, 
calls it the epistle to the Laodiceans. From what we know 
of Marcion, his judgment is little to be relied upon; nor is 
it perfectly clear that Marcion was rightly understood by 
Tertullian. If, however, Marcion be brought to prove thai 
some copies in his time gave kv ModiKeigi in the superscription 
bis testimony, if it be truly interpreted, is not diminished b] 
his heresy ; for, as G-rotius observes, cur hi ed re menti 
retuT nihil erat cau%m.^^ The name h> in the firs* 

verse, upon which ’word singly depends the proof that tin 
epistle was written to the Ephesians, is not read in all tlu 
manuscripts now extant. I admit, however, that the exter- 
nal evidence preponderates with a manifest excess on the 
side of the received reading*. The objection, therefore, prin- 
cipally arises from the contents of the epistle itself, which, 
in many respects, militate with the supposition that it w^as 
written to the church at Ephesus. According to the his- 
tory, St. Paul had passed tw^o wdiole years at Ephesus. 
A-cts 19:10. And in this point, namely, of St. Paul having 
preached for a considerable length of time at Ephesus, the 
history is confirmed by the two epistles to the Corinthians, 
and by the two epistles to Timothy. “ I will tarry at 
Eyhesus until Pentecost.” 1 Cor. 16 : 8. “ We would not 
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have you ignorant of our trouble 'Wbicli caixe to us in Asm.*’ 
2 Cor. 1:8. “ As I besought thee to abide still at 

when I w^ent into Macedonia.” 1 Tim, 1 : 3. “ And in 

how many tnings he ministered to me at EpIiesicSy thou 
knowest very well.” 2 Tim. 1:18. I adduce these testi' 
monies, because, had it been a competition of credit between 
the history and the epistle, I should have thought myself 
bound to have preferred the epistle. Now, every epistle 
which St. Paul wTote to churches which he himself had 
founded, or which he had visited, abounds with references 
and appeals to what had passed during the time that he 
was present among them ; wdiereas there is not a text, in 
the epistle to the Ephesians, from which we can collect that 
ho had ever been at Ephesus at all. The two epistles to 
the Corinthians, the epistle to the Galatians, the epistle to 
the Pliiiippians, and the tw^o epistles to the Thessaloiiians 
are of this class ; and they are full of allusions to the apos- 
tle’s history, his reception, and his conduct wdiile among 
them : the total want of which, in the epistle before us, is 
very difhcult to account for, if it was in truth -written to the 
church of Ephesus, in which city he had resided for so long 
a time. This is the first and strongest objection. But fur- 
ther, the epistle to the Oolossians was addressed to a church 
in -wdaich St. Paul had never been. This we infer from the 
first verse of the second chapter : “ For I would that ye knew 
what great conflict I have for you, and for them at Laodicea, 
and for as many as have not seen my face in the flesh.” 
There could he no propriety in thus joining the Colossiana 
and Lao .liceans’ -with those “who not seen his face in 
the flesh,” if they did not also belong to the same descrip- 
iion.^ Now, his address to the Oolossians, wdiom he had 
not visited, is precisely the same as his address to the Chris- 
tians to whom he wrote in the epistle which we are now 
considering : “ We give thanks to God and the Father of our 

Dr. Lardner contends against the validity of this conclusion; 
Imt I think without success, Lardnsr, vol. 14, p, 473, edit. 1757. 
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Lord Jesus Clirist, praying always for you, since we heard 
of your faith ill Clirist Jesus, and of tire love wliicli ye have 
to all the saints.” Col. 1 : 3. Thus he speaks to the Ephe- 
sians, ill the epistle before us, as folioAvs : Wherefore I also, 
after I heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus, and love unto 
all the saints, cease not to give thanks for you, making men- 
tion of you in my prayers.” Chap. 1:15. The terms of 
this address are observable. The words having heard of 
your faith and love,” are the very words, we see, which he 
uses towards strangers ; and it is not probable that he should 
employ the same in accosting a church in which he had long 
exercised his ministry, and whose “faith and love” he must 
have personally known.'-^ The epistle to the Romans was 
written before St. Paul had been at Rome ; and his address 
to them runs in the same strain with that just now quoted : 
“ I thaiTk my God through Jesus Christ for you ail, that your 
faith is s^pken of throughout the whole world.” Rom. 1:8. 
Let us now see what was the form in which our apostle was 
accustomed to introduce his epistles, when he wrote to those 
with whom he was already acquainted. To the Corinthi- 
ans it was this : “ I thank my God always on your behalf, 
for the grace of God which is given you by Jesus Christ.” 
I Cor. 1:4. To the Philippians : “I thank my God upor- 
every remembrance of you.” Phil. 1:3. To the Thessa- 
lonians : “ We give thanks to God always for you all, making 
mention of you in our prayers ; remembering without ceas* 
ing your work of faith, and labor of love.” 1 Thess. 1 : 3 
To Timothy: “I thank God, whom I serve from my fore* 

^ Mr. Locke endeavors to avoid this difficulty, by explaining 
their faith^ of which St. Paul had heard,” to mean the steadfastness 
of their persuasion that they were called into the kingdom of God, 
without subjection to the Mosaic institution. But this interpretation 
seems to me extremely hard; for in the manner in which faith is here 
joined with love, in the expression “ your faith and love,” it could not 
mean to denote any particular tenet which distinguished one set of 
Christians from others : forasmuch as the expression describes the gen- 
eral virtues of the Christian profession. Vide Locke in loc. 
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fathers with pure Gonscience, that without ceasing I iiavo 
reinemhrance of thee in my prayers night and day.” 2 Tim 
1 :3. In these quotations, it is usually his remembrance^ 
jind never his hearing of them, which he makes the subject 
cf his thankfulness to God. 

As great difficulties stand in the way of supposing the 
epistle before us to have been ■written to the church ol’ 
Ephesus, so I think it probable that it is actually the epistle 
to the Laodiceans referred to in the fourth chapter of the 
epistle to the Colossians. The text which contains that ref- 
erence is this : “ When this epistle is read among you, cause 
that it be read also in the church of the Laodiceans, and 
that ye likewise read the epistle from Laodicea.” Ver. 16. 
The “ epistle Laodicea,” was an epistle sent by St. Paul 
to that church, and by them transmitted to Colosse, The 
two churches were mutually to communicate the** epistles 
they had received. This is the way in wffiich the direction 
is explained by the greater part of commentators, and is the 
most probable sense that can be given to it. It is also prob 
able that the epistle alluded to 'was an epistle which had 
been received by the church of Laodicea lately. It appears 
then, with a considerable degi’ee of evidence, that there exist- 
ed an epistle of St. Paul’s nearly of the same date with the 
epistle to the Colossians, and an epistle directed to a church — 
for such the church of Laodicea was — in which St. Paul 
had never been. What has been observed concerning the 
epistle before us, shows that it answers perfectly to that 
character. • 

Nor does the mistake seem very difficult to account for. 
Whoever inspects the map of Asia Minor will see, that a 
person proceeding from Eome to Laodicea would probably 
land at Ephesus, as the nearest frequented seaport in that 
direction. Might not Tychicus then, in passing through 
Ephesus, communicate to the Christians of that place the 
letter with -vdiich he was charged ? And might not copies 
of that letter be multiplied and preserved at Ephesus ? 
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Miglit not some of tlie copies drop- the words of designation 
T?] which it was of no consequence to an Ephe- 

sian to le.tain ? Might not copies of the letter come out 
into the Christian church ac large from Ephesus; and might 
not this give occasion to a belief that the. letter was written 
to that church ? And lastly, might not this belief pioduca 
the error which we suppose to have crept into the in- 
Bcription? 

Y. As our epistle purports to have been written during 
St. Paul’s imprisonment at Eome, which lies beyond the 
period to which the Acts of the Apostles brings up his his- 
tory ; and as we have seen and acknowledged that the epis- 
tle contains no reference to any transaction at Ephesus 
during the apostle’s residence in that city, we cannot expect 
that it should supply many marks of agreement with the 
narrative. One coincidence however occurs, and a coinci- 
dence of that minute and less obvious kind, which, as has 
been repeatedly observed, is most to be relied upon. 

Chap. 6:19, 20, we read, praying “for me, that I may 
open my mouth boldly, to make known the mystery of the 
gospel, for which I am aii ambassador in bonds.” “ In 
hond$^^' Ev dXvasL^ in a chain. In the twenty-eighth chapter 

And it is remarkable that there seem to have been some ancient 
copies without the words of designation, either the words in Ephesus^ 
or the words in Laodicea. St- Basil, a writer of the fourth century, 
speaking of the present epistle, has this very singular passage : “And 
writing to the Ephesians, as truly united to him who is through know- 
ledge, he,” Paul, “calleth them in a peculiar sense such icho are ; say- 
ing to the saints who are and^^lor even^ ^Hhe faithful in Christ Jesus ; for 
so those before us have transmitted it, and we have found it in ancient 
copies.” Dr. Mill interprets — and, notwithstanding some objections 
that have been made to him, in my opinion rightiy interprets — these 
words of Basil, as declaring that his father had seen certain copies of 
the epistle in which the words “in Ephesus” were wanting. And 
the passage, I think, must be considered as Basil’s fanciful way ol 
explaining what was really a corrupt and defective reading j for I do 
not believe it possible that the author of the epistle could have origi- 
nally written dytoi^ without any name of place 1o follow it 
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of the Acts, we are informed that Paul, after his arrival at 
Rome, was suffered to <fwell by himself with a soldier that 
Kept him. Dr. Lardner has shown that this mode of custodv 
was hi use among the Romans, and that whenever :t was 
adopted, the prisoner was bound to the soldier by a sinc^le 
Cham: in reference to which St. Paul, in the twentieth 
verse of this chapter, tells the Jews whom he had assem- 
bled, For this cause^ therefore have I called for you. to see 
you, and to speak with you, because that for the hope of 
Israel I am hound t/m 

It is in exact conformity therefore with the truth of St. Paul’s 
situation at the time, that ho declares of himself in the epis- 
tle, irprff/Jeiu & And the e.xactness is the more remark- 
able, as chain— is nowhere used in the singular 

number^ to express any other kind of custody. When the 
prisoner s hands or feet wore bound together, the wdt-d was 
bonds, as in the twenty-sixth chapter of the Acts 
where Paul replies to Agrippa, “I would to God that not 
only thou, but also all that hear me this day. were both 
almost, and altogether such as I am. e.xcept ikese bonds ” 

When the prisoner was confined 
oetween.two soldiers, as in the case of Peter, Acts 12-6 
two chains were employed; and it is said upon his miracu- 
lous deliverance, that the “ chains I,., intheplural- 
e horn his hands.” necjihg the noun, and sideiat the verb 
being general teians, were applicable to tliis in common with 
any other pecies of personal coercion ; but in the sin- 
gular number, to none but tliis. 

_ If It can be suspected that the iiTiter of the present 

mself of the information concerning St. Paul delivered ii, 
the Acts had in this verse bonwed the word which he 
~d „ th., 1.01, „a had .d.p..d hi, ,0 thu 

Ae found there recorded of St. Paul’s treatment at Rome • 

.1 short that the comcidence here noted was effected by 
an esign— I thmk it a strong reply to remark, that 
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m the parallel passage of the epistle to the ColossianS; the 
same allusion is not preserved : th^ words there are, “ pray- 
ing also for us, that God would open unto us a door of utter- 
ance, to Speak the mystery of Christ, for which I am aho in 
hondSy^ 6C 0 KILL dukfiaL, After what has been shown in a 
preceding number, there can be little doubt but that these 
two epistles were written by the same person. If the writer, 
therefore, sought for, and fraudulently inserted the corre- 
spondency into one epistle, why did he not do it in the other ? 
A. real prisoner might use either general words which com- 
prehend this among many other modes of custody, or might 
use appropriate words which specified this, and distinguished 
it from any other mode. It would be accidental wliich form 
of expression he fell upon. But an impostor, who had thfi 
art in one place to employ the appropriate term foi the 
purpose of fraud, woild have used it in both places. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS- 


I. V'HEN a traiiBaction is referred to in such a manner 
as that the reference is easily and immediately understood 
by those -who are beforehand, or from other quarters, ac- 
quainted with the fact, but is obscure or imperfect, or re- 
quires investigation or a comparison of different parts, in 
Older to be made clear to other readers, the transaction so 
referred to is probably real ; because, had it been fictitious, 
the writer would have set forth his story more fully and 
pkinly, not merely as conscious of the fiction, hut as con- 
scious that his readers could have no other knowledge of the 
subject of Iris allusion than from the information of' .which 
he put them in possession. 

The account of Epaphrodilus, in the epistle to the Phiiip- 
pians, of his journey to Rome, and of the business which 
brought him thither, is the article to which I mean to apply 
this observation. There are three passages in the epistle 
which relate to this subject. The first, chap. 1:7,“ Even 
as it is meet for me to think this of you all, because I have 
you in my heart ; inasmuch as both in my bonds, and in the 
defence and confirmation of the.gospel, ye all are cn,yKowu,v6, 

rm x&piTog, joint contributors to the gift which I have 
received.”* Nothing more is said m this place. In the 
latter part of the second chapter, and at the distance of half 
the epistle from the last quotation, the subject appears again : 

“ Yet I supposed it necessai 7 to send to you Epanhroditns, 
my brother, and companion m labor, and fellow-soldier, hut 


■ earoe, X believe, was the first commentator who gave this sen=o 
to the expression; and I believe, also that his exposition is now gen- 
era^ assented to. He interprets in the same sense the phrase in the 
translation renders “ your fellowship in the gos- 

L Jv r' ’ 5-'‘ or mva. 

h T<i) £vayy£?u(f)^ but Koivuvi^i kc rb ehayyEXijov, 
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your messeuger, and lie that miniver eel to my wants. For 
he longed after you all, and was Tull of heaviness, because 
that ye had heard that he had been sick. For indeed he 
was sick nigh unto death ; but God had mercy on him ; and 
not on him only, but on me also, lest 1 should have sorrow 
upon soiTow. I sent him therefore the more carefully, that, 
when ye see him again, ye may rejoice, and that I may be 
the less sorrowful. Receive him therefore in the Lord with 
all gladness ; and hold such in reputation : because for the 
work of Christ he was nigh unto death, not regarding his 
life, to s^uyyly your lack of service toivards Chap. 

2 : 25-30. The matter is here dropped, and no further 
mention made of it till it is taken up near the conclusion of 
the epistle as follows : “ But I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, 
that now at the last your care of me hath flourished again ; 
wherein ye were also careful, but ye lacked opportunity. 
Not that I speak in respect of want : for I have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content. I know 
both how to be abased, and I know how to abound ; every- 
where and in all things I am instructed both to be full and 
to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer need. I can do 
all things through Christ which strengtheneth me. Not 
withstanding, ye have well done that ye did communicate 
with my affliction. Now ye Philippians, know also, that in 
the beginning of the gospel, wdien I departed from Macedo- 
nia, no church communicated with me as concerning giving 
and receiving, but ye only. For even in Thessalonica ye sent 
once and again unto my necessity. Not because I desire a 
gift: but I desire fruit that may abound to your account. 
But I have all, and abound : I am full, having received of 
Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you.’’ Chap. 
4 : iO-18. To the Philippian reader, who knew that con- 
tributions were wont to be made in that church for the apos- 
tle’s subsistence and relief, that the supply which they were 
accustomed to send to him had been delayed by the want of 
opportunity, that Epaphroditus had undertaken the cliarge 
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I-SO 

of conveying their liberality to the hands of the apostle, that 
he had acquitted liimselT of this commission at the peril of 
his life, by hastening to Rome under the oppression of a 
grievous sickness — to a reader who knew all this beforehand, 
every line in the above quotations would be plain and clear! 
But how IS it with a stranger ? The knowledge of these 
several particulars is necessary to the perception and expla- 
nation of the references ; y'et that knowledge must be gath- 
ered from a comparison of passages lying at a great distance 
from one another. Texts must be interpreted by texts long 
subsequent to them, tvlrich necessarily produces embarrass” 
ment and suspense. The passage quoted from the beginning 
of the epistle contains an acknowledgment, on the part o” 
the apostle, of the liberality which the Philippiaiis had exer- 
cised towards him ; but the allusion is so general and inde- 
terminate, that, had nothing more been said in the sequel of 
the epistle, it would hardly have been applied to this occa. 
sion at all. In the second quotation, Epaphroditus is de- 
clared to have “ ministered to the apostle’s wants,” and “tc 
have supplied their lack of service towards him hut how, 
that is, at whose expense or from what fund he “ minister! 
ed, or what W'as “ the lack of serrrice ” which he supplied, 
are left very much unexplained, till \ve arrive at the third 
quotation, where we find that Epaphroditus “ ministered to 
St. Paul’s wants,” only by conveying to his hands the con- 
tabutions of the Philippians : “ I am full, having received oi 
Epaphroditus the things wMch were sent from you and 
that “the lack of service which he supplied” was a delay 
or interruption of their accustomed bounty, occasioned bv 
the want of opportunity; “I rejoiced in the Lord greatly 
that now at the last your care of me hath flourished”again , 
wherein ye w-ie also careful, but ye lacked opportunity,” 
The affair at length comes out clear; but it comes out by 
piecemeal. The clearness is the result, of the reciprocal 
illustration of divided texts. Should any one choose there- 
fore to insinuate, that this whole story of Epaphroditus. oi 
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}. his joimiey; Ms errand, his sickness, or even his existence 

' might, for what we know, have no other foundation than in 

! the iiiveiitiGii of the forger of the epistle; I answer, that a 

; forger would have set forth this story connectedly, and also 

I . more fully and more perspicuously. If the epistle he authen- 

I tic, and the transaction real, then every thing which is said 

conGerning Epaphroditus and his commission would be clear 
* to those into whose hands the epistle was expected to come. 
Considering the Philippians as his readers, a person might 
natnraily write upon the subject, as the author of the epistle 
lias written ; but there is no supposition of forgery with 
: which it Vvuil suit. " 

II. The history of Epaphroditus supplies another obser- 
vation : “ Indeed he was sick, ixigh unto death ; but God 
’ had mercy on him : and not on him only, but on me also, 

j lest r should have sorrow upon sorrow.” In this passage 

J . no intimation is given that Epaphroditus’ recovery was 
I miraculous. It is plainly, I think, spoken of as a natural 

j event. This instance, together with one in the second epis- 

tle to Timothy, “ Trophimus have I left at Miletum sick,” 
affords a proof that the power of performing cures, and, by 
parity of reason, of working other miracles, was a powei 
which only visited the apostles occasionally, and did not al 
all depend upon their own will. Paul undoubtedly would 
have healed Epaphroditus if he could. hTor, if the p^ower 
of w'orking cures had awaited his disposal, would he have 
left Ms fellow-traveller at Miletus sick. This, I think, is a 
fair observation upon the instances adduced ; hut it is not 
the observation I am concerned to make. • It is more for the 
purpose of my argument to remark, that forgery, upon such 
an oepasion, would not have spared a miracle ; much less 
would it have introduced St. Paul professing the utmost 
anxiety for the safety of his friend, yet acknowledging him^ 
self unahie to help him; which he does, almost expressly, 
in the case of Trophimus, for he “left him sick;” and vix- 
aiaily in the passage before us, in which he felicitates him- 
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self upon the, recovery of Epaphroditus, in terms whicli 
almost exclude the supposition of any supernatural means 
being employed to effect it. This is a reserve which nothing 
but truth would have imposed. 

HI. Chap. 4:15, 16 : ‘‘Now ye Philippians, know also, 
that in the beginning of the gospel, when I departed from 
Macedonia, no church communicated with me as concerning 
giving and receiving, but ye only. For even in Tliessalonica 
ye sent once and again unto my necessity,” 

It will be necessary to state the Greek of this passage, 
because our translation does not, I think, give the sense of it 
accurately. 

Oidars 6e k(1l on kv upxy tov svayye?J.ov, ore 

&OV afrd Ma/cedovia^^j (jlol sKK/i/ijata huoLVQvrjasv^ h£ 7Myov 6 qusq£ 

KOI Xr/^SQ£, el v(xelg uovor kui ev 'Qeuaalovkr) tuu uttcl^ kul dig k£ 
T7jv xpsiav uot snefiipaTS. 

The reader will please to direct his attention to the coin 
responding particulars 6tc and 6n kuc, which connect the 
words h apxy TOV evayyeliov, ots k^rjX'&ov airo UaKedovla^^ with* the 
words iv Becaalovky^ and denote, as I interpret the passage, 
two distinct donations, or rather donations at two distinct 
periods, one at Thessalonica, aira^ kul 6lg^ the other after his 
departure from Macedonia, bre k^rjMov anb MuKedovtac,^^ ’T 
would render the passage so as to mark these different 
periods, thus Now ye Philippians, know also, that in the 
beginning of the gospel, when I was departed from 'Macedo- 
nia, no church communicated with me as concerning givin^^ 
and receiving, but ye only. And that also in Thessalonica 

^ Lake 2; 15: Kac eyevero, ug d-yXd-ov aTr* avruv he top ovpavbv 
ol '’ayyeloi^^ “as the angels were gone away/’ that is, after their de- 
parture, oi TcoLizivec eiTiOv Trpbg uXA7i?.ov£. Mat. 12:43; "Ornv Ss td 
dmUprov Tweviia dno tov dv^puTrov, “when the 'unclean spirit 

is^gone,” that is, after his departure, dtepxsTai. John 13:30; ‘Ore 
(’J»Lida?,)‘“when he was gone,” that is, after his departure, 
7^fei ’l7?iyov£. Acts 10 : 7 : de dm/Xihv 6 ’'ayy£?,oc 6 ?m7mv tCo Kopvvr 
Tdip, “and" when the angel which spake unto him was departed,” that 
is, after liis departure, (fxovfjaag 6m tu)v oUstuv, etc. 
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ye sent once and again unto -my necessity.” Wow with this 
exposition of the passage compare 2 Cor. 11:8, 9: “ I 
robbed other churches, taking wages of them, to do you ser- 
vice. And when I was present with you, and wanted, I 
was chargeable to no man; for that which was lacking to 
me the brethren which came from Macedonia supplied.” 

It appears from St. Paul’s histoiy, as related in the Acts 
of the Apostles, that upon leaving _ Macedonia, he passed, 
after a very short stay at Athens, into Achaia. It appears, 
secondly, from the quotation out of the epistle to the Corin- 
tliians, that in Achaia he accepted no pecuniary assistance 
from the converts of that country ; but that he draw a sup- 
ply for his wants from the Macedonian Christians. A gree- 
ably whereunto it appears, in the third place, from the text 
which is the subject of the present number, that the breth- 
ren in Philippi,, a city of Macedonia, had followed him with 
their munihcence, drs am UaKedovtag^ when he was 

departed from Macedonia, that is, when he was co?ne mto 
Achaia. 

The passage under consideration affords another cir- 
cumstance of agreement deserving of our notice. The gift 
alluded to in the epistle to the Philippians is stated to have 
been made “in the beginning of the gospel.” This phrase 
is most naturally explained to signify the first preaching of 
the gospel in these parts ; namely, on that side of the J3gean 
sea. The succors referred to in the epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, as received from Macedonia, are stated to have been 
received by him upon his first visit to the peninsula of 
Greece. The dates therefore assigned to the donation in 
the two epistles agree ; yet is the date in one ascertained 
very incidentally, namely, by the. considerations which fix 
the date of the epistle itself ; and in the other, by an ex- 
pression — “ the beginning of the gospel” — much too general 
to have been used if the text had been penned with any 
'view to the correspondency we are remarking. 

Further, the phrase, “in i\iQ hegin7ving cf the gospel/* 
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rajses an idea' in the reader’s mind that the gospel had been 
preached there more than once. The writer would hardly 
have called the visit to which he refers the “ beo-iruiino' o'j 
the gospel.” if he had not also visited them in Zme oriiei 
stage of It. The fact corresponds with this idea. If we 
consult the sixteenth and twentieth chapters of the Acts, we 
shall find, that St. Paul, before -his imprisonment at Home 
during which this epistle purports to- have been written, had 
been tteice m Macedonia, and each time at Philippi, 
i JT’ Timothy had been long with St. Paul at Phi- 
lippi IS a fact which seems to he implied in this epistle twice. 
I’lrst, he joins in the salutation with which tlie epistle 
, opens : “Paul and Timotheus. the servants of Jesus Christ, 
to all the saints in Christ Jesus which are at Pliiliopi,’’ 

^ econdly, and more directly, the point is inferred from wha*- 
IS said concerning him, chap. 2 : 19 : “But. I trust iu the 
tiord Jesus to send, Timotheus shortly unto you, that I also 
may he of good comfort, when I know your state. For I 
have no man like-minded, who will naturally care for your 
state. For all seek their own, not the things which are 
Jesus C arist s. But ,je know the proof of him, that as a 
MU wudi the father, he hath served with me in the gospel ” 
Had pmothy’s presence with St. Paul at Philippi, when he 
preached the gospel there, been expressly remarked in the 
Acts of the Apostles, this quotation might be thought to 
contain a contrived adaptation to the history; althouo-h 
even m that case, the averment, or rather the allusioiUii 
the epistle, is too oblique to afford much room for such sus- 
picion. ^ But the truth is, that in the history of St. PanPs 
transactions at Philippi, which occupies .the greatest part of 
the s^teenth chapter of the Acts, no mention is made of 
Timothy at all. What appears concerning Timothy in the 
istoiy, so far as relates to the present subject, is this r-when 

waf Derbe and Lystra, “behold a certain disciple- 
was theie, named Timotheus. ... Him would Paul havc\o 
go forth v«th him.” The narrative then proceeds witli tlie 
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&ccoiiiit of St. Paurs progress tlirougli various provinces oi 
the lesser Asia, till it brings him down to Troas. At Troas 
he was warned in a vision to pass over into Macedonia. In 
obedience to which, he crossed the ^gean sea to Samothra 
cia, the next day to Neapolis, and from thence to Philippi. 
His preaching, miracles, and persecutions at Philippi followed 
next : after which Paul and his company, w^hen they had 
passed tlii'ough Amphipolis and Apollonia, came to Thessa- 
ionica, and from Thessalonica to Berea. From Berea the 
brethren sent a'way Paul, “but Silas and Timotheus abode 
there still.” The itinerary, of which the above is an ab- 
stract, is undoubtedly sufficient to support an inference that 
Timothy was along with St- Paul at Philippi. We find them 
setting out together upon this progress from Dei'be, in Lyca.- 
onia ; we find them together near the conclusion of it, at 
Berea, in Macedonia. It is highly probable, therefore, that 
they came together to Philippi, through which their route 
between these two places lay. . If this be thought probable, 
it is sufficient. For what I wish to be observed is, that in 
comparing, upon this subject, the ejpistle with the history, 
we do not find a recital in one place of what is related in 
another ; but that we find, wffiat is much more to be relied 
upon, an oblique allusion to an implied fact. 

Y. Our epistle purports to have been written near the 
conclusion of St. Paul’s imprisonment at Home, and after 
a residence in that city of considerable duration. These 
circumstances are made out by difierent intimations, and 
the intimations upon the subject preserve among themselves 
a just consistency, and a consistency certainly unmeditated. 
First, the apostle had already been a prisoner at Home so 
long, as that the reputation of his bonds, and of his con- 
stancy under thern, had contributed to advance the success 
of the gospel : “ But I would ye should understand, breth- 
ren, that the things which happened unto me have fallen 
out rather unto the furtherance of the gospel ; so that my 
Wids in Christ are manifest in all the palace, and in all 
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otlier places ; and many of the brethren in the Lord, -wax 
ing confident by my bonds, are much more bold to speak 
the word without fear,” Secondly, the account given of 
Epaphroditus imports, that St. Paul, when he wrote the 
epistle, had been in E,ome a considerable time : He longed 
after you all, and was full of heaviness, because that ye had 
heard that he had been sick.” Epaphroditus wo-s with St, 
Paul at Eome, He had been sick. The Philippians had 
heard of his sickness, and he again had received an account 
how much they had been affected by the intelligence. The 
passing and repassiilg of these advices must necessarily have 
occupied a long portion of time, and must have all taken 
place during St. Paul’s residence at Eome. Thirdly, after 
a residence at Eome thus proved to have been of consider- 
able duration, he now regards the decision of his fate as nigh 
at hand. He contemplates either alternative — that of his 
deliverance, chap. 2:23: “Him, therefore,” Timothy, “ i 
hope to &mdL presently, so soon as I shall see how it will go 
with me. But I trust in the Lord that I also myself’ shall 
come shortly:” that of his condemnation, ver. 17 : “Yea, 
and if I he offered^^' upon the sacrifice and service of your 
faith, I joy and rejoice with you all.” This consistency is 
material, if the consideration of it he confined to the epis- 
,tle. It is farther material, as it agrees, with respect to the 
duration of St. PauPs first imprisonment at Eome, with the 
account delivered in the Acts, which, having brought the 
apostle to Eome, closes the history by telling us “ that he 
dwelt there t'lco ivhole years in his own hired house.” 

YL Chap. 1 : 23 : “ For I am in a strait betwixt *two, 
having a desire to depart, and to he with Christ ; which is 
far better.” 

"With this compare 2 Cor. 5:8: “We are confident, 
I say, and willing rather to he absent from the body, and to 
be present with the Lord.” 

^ el KUL Gizhdofioi ItcI '&vai<^ T^g luarecig ifubv, if my blowl 
be poured out as a libation upon the sacrifice of vour faith 
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The sameness of sentiment in these two quotations k 
obvious, I rely, however, not so much upon that, as upon 
the similitude in the train of thought which in each epistle 
leads up to this sentiment, and upon the suitableness of that - 
train of thought to the circumstances under which the epis- 
tles purport to have been written. This, I conceive, be- 
speaks the production of the same mind, and of a mind 
operating upon real circumstances. The sentiment is in 
both places preceded by the contemplation of imminent per- 
sonal danger. To the Pliilippians he writes, in the twentieth 
verse of this chapter, “ According to my earnest expectation, 
and my hope, that in nothing I shall he ashamed, but that 
with all boldness, as always, so noio also, Christ shall be 
magnified in my body, whether it he by life, or by death.” 
*To the Corinthians, “Troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed ; perplexed, but not in despair ; persecuted, hut not 
forsaken*; cast dowm, hut not destroyed; always bearing 
about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus.” This train 
of reflection is continued to the place from whence the words 
which we compare are taken. The two epistles, though 
written at different times, from different places, and to dif- 
ferent churches, ^vere both written under circumstances 
which would naturally recall to the author’s mind the pre- 
carious condition of his life, and the perils which constantly 
awaited him. When the epistle . to the Pliilippians was 
written the author was a prisoner at Home, expecting his 
trial. When the second epistle to the Corinthians w^as writ- 
ten he had lately escaped a danger in wdiich he had given 
himself over for lost. The epistle opens with a recollection 
of this subject, and the impression accompanied the writer’s 
thoughts throughout. 

I know that nothing is easier than to transplant into a 
forged epistle a sentiment or expression which is found in a 
true one ; or, supposing both epistles to be forged by the 
same hand, to insert the same sentiment or expression in 
both; but the difficulty is to mtroduce it in just and close 
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connection with a train of thought going before, and with 
a train of thought apparently generated by the circumstances 
under which the epistle is written. In two epistles, pur- 
porting to be written on difierent occasions, and in different 
periods of. the author’s history, this propriety would not 
easily be managed. 

VII. Chap. 1 : 29, 30 ; 2 : 1, 2 : “ For unto you is given 
in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on him, but also 
to suffer for his sake; having the same conflict which ye 
saio in me, and now hear to be in me. If there be there- 
fore any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any 
fellowship of the Spirit, if any bowels- and mercies, fulfil ye 
my joy, that ye be like-minded, having the same love, being 
of one accord, of one mind.” 

With this compare Acts 16 : 22 : And the multitude,’^ 
at Philippi, ‘‘rose up together against them,” Paul and 
Silas . and the magistrates rent off thei^clothes, and com- 
manded .to heat them. And when they had laid many 
stripes upon them, they cast them into prison, charging the 
jailer to keep them safely. Who having received such a 
charge, thiust them into the inner prison, and made their 
feet fast in the stocks.” 

The passage in the epistle is very remarkable. I know 
not an example in any writing of a juster pathos, or which 
more truly represents the workings of a wanm and affec- 
tionate mind, than what is exhibited in the quotation before 
us.=^ The apostle reminds the Phiiippians of their being 
joined with himself in the endurance of persecution for th*,’ 
sake of Christ. He conjures them by the ties of their com- 
mon profession and their common sufferings, to “fulfil his 
joy to complete, by the unity of their faith, and by their 
mutual love, that joy with which the instances he had re- 
ceived of their zeal andr attachment had inspired his breast. 

The original is very spirited: ''Ei nr uvv h Xpccrr^j 

4 n Tcapjc^vd-iov ayainjc, et tic Koivovia JlvEvuaTog, si nv2 aMy^va atiL - 
^Urtppot 'iT?i.7jpG}(jare uov TTjv xapav. 
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Now if tliis was tlie real effusion of St. Paul’s mind, of 
wliick it bears the strongest internal character, then we 
have in the words “ the same conhict which ye saw in me,” 
an authentic confirmation of so much of the apostle’s history 
in the Acts, as relates to his transactions at Philippi ; and, 
through that, of the intelligence and general fidelity of the 
kistoriaii. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 

I. There is a circumstance of conformity between St 
Paul’s history and his letters, especially those which werf 
written during his first imprisonment at Rome, and more 
especially the epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians, which 
being tcyo close to be accounted for from accident, yet too in- 
direct and latent to be imputed to design, cannot easily be 
resolved into any other original than truth : which circum- 
stance is this, that St. Paul in these epistles attributes his 
imprisonment, not to his preaching of Christianity, but to 
his asserting the right of the Gentiles to he admitted into it 
without conforming themselves to the Jewish law^ This 
was the doctrine to which he considered, himself as a martyr. 
Thus, in the epistle before us, chap. 1 : 24: I Paul, who 
now rejoice in my sufferings for you ” — ‘^for yoUy^^ that is, 
for those whom he had never seen ; for a few verses after- 
w^ards he adds, “I would that ye laieAV what great conflict 
I have for you, and for them in Laodicea, and for as many 
as have not seen my face in the flesh.” His sufiering there- 
fore for them was, in their general capacity of Gctitile 
Christians, agreeably to what he explicitly declares in his 
epistle to the Ephesians, 3:1: “For this cause, I Paul, the 
prisoner of Jesus Christ ybr you Gentiles.^' Again, in the 
epistle now under consideration, 4:3: “Withal praying also 
for us, that God would open unto us a door of utterance, to 
speak the mystery Christ, for which I am also in bonds.” 
What that “mystery of Christ” was, the epistle to the 
Ephesians distinctly informs us : “ Whereby, when ye read, 
ye may understand my knowledge in the mystery of Christy 
which in other ages was not made known unto the sons ol 
men, as it is now revealed unto the holy apostles and 
prophets by the Spirit, that the Geiitiles should he fellow- 
heirs^ and of the same body, and 'partakers of his prmniu 
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m Christ, by the gospel'' This, therefore, was the con' 
fession for which he declares himself to be in bonds. Now 
let us inquire how the occasion of St. Paul’s irnprisonraent 
is represented in the history. The apostle had- not long re- 
turned to Jerusalem from his second visit into Greece, when 
an uproar was excited in that city by the clamor of/certain 
Asiatic Jews, who, “having seen Paul in the temple, stirred 
up all the people, .and laid hands on him.” The charge 
advanced against him was, that “he taught all men every- 
where against the people, and the law, and this place; and 
further, brought Greeks also into the temple, and hath pol- 
luted this holy place.” The former part of the charge seems 
to point at the doctrine which he maintained, of the admis- 
sion of the Gentiles, under the new dispensation, to an in- 
lliscriminate participation of God’s favor with the Jews. 
But what follows makes the matter clear. When, by the 
interference of the chief captain, Paul had been rescued out 
the hands of the populace, and w^as permitted to address 
the multitude who had followed him to the stairs of the 
castle, he delivered a brief account of his birth, of the early 
course of his life, of his miraculous conversion ; and is pro- 
ceeding in this narrative, until he comes to describe a vision 
which was presented to him, as he Avas praying in the tem- 
ple ; and which bid him depart out of J erusalem ; “ for I Avill 
send thee far hence wito the Gentiles." Acts 22:21. “ They 
gave him audience,” says the historian, '■^unto this icord, 
and then lifted up their voices, and said, Away Avith such a 
fellow from the earth.” Nothing can show more strongly 
than this account does, what was the offence AAdiich drew 
down upon St. Paul the vengeance of his countrymen. His 
mission to the Gentiles, and his open avowal of that mis- 
sion, Avas the iiitoierable part -of the apostle’s crime. But 
although the real motive of the prosecution appears to liaA'-e 
been the apostle’s conduct towards the Gentiles, yet when 
his accusers came before a Roman magistrate, a charge was 
Ui be irarned of a inore legal form. The profanation of the 
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temple was the article they chose to rely upon. This, there- 
fore, became the immediate subject of Tertixllus’ oration 
before Felix, and of Paul’s defence. But that he all along 
considered his ministry among the Gentiles as the actual 
source of the enmity that had been exercised against him, ' 
and in'particular, as the cause of the insurrection in w'hich 
his person had been seized, is apparent from the conclusion 
of his discourse before Agrippa ; “I have appeared uiitc 
thee,” says he, describing what passed upon his journey. to 
Damascus, “for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a 
witness both of these things which thou hast seen, and of 
those things in the which I will appear unto thee ; deliver- 
ing thee from the people and from the Gentiles, unto whom 
now 1 send thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the powder of Satan unto Godl 
that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
among them which are sanctified by faith that is in me. 
Whereupon, 0 king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision ; but showed first unto them of Damascus, 
and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts of Judea, 
and then to the Gentiles, that they should repent and turn 
to God, and do works meet for repentance. Fo)' these causes 
the Jews caught me in the temple, and went about to kill 
me.” The seizing, therefore, of St. Paul’s person, from 
which he was never discharged till his final liberation at 
Home, and of which, therefore, his imprisonment at Home 
was the continuation and efiect, was not in consequence of 
any general persecution set on foot against Christianity ; nor 
did it befall him simply as professing or teaching Christ’s 
religion, which James and the elders at Jerusalem did as 
Well as he, and yet, for any thing that appears, remained at 
that time unmolested ; hut it was distinctly and specifically 
brought upon him by his activity in preaching to the Gen- 
tiles, and by his placing them upon a level with the once' 
favored and still self-fiattered posterity of Abraham, liow 
well St, Paul’s letters, purporting to be written during this 
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imprisonment, agree with this account of its cause and origin, 
we have already seen. 

11. Chap. 4 : 10, 11 : “Aristarchus, my fellow-prisoner, 
salutelli you, and Marcus, sister’s son to Barnabas, (touching 
whom ye received commandments : if he come unto you, 
receive him,) and Jesus, which is called Justus, who are of 
the circumcision.” 

We find Aristarchus as a companion of our apostle in the 
nhieteeiith chapter of the Acts and the twenty-ninth verse : 
“And the whole city” of Ephesus “was filled with confu- 
sion : and having caught Gains and Aristarchus^ men of Mac- 
edonia, FauVs comimnions in travel, they rushed with one 
accord into the theatre.” And we lind him upon his jour- 
ney with St. Paul to Borne, in the twenty-seventh chapter 
and the second verse : “ And when it was determined that 
we should sail into Italy, they delivered Paul and certain 
other prisoners unto one named Julius, a centurion of Augus- 
tus’ band. And entering into a ship of Adramyttium, we 
launched, meaning to sail hy the coasts of Asia ; 5ne Arls- 
tarchm, a Macedonian of Thessalonica, being ivlth us ” 
But might not the author of the epistle have consulted the 
history; and, observing that tlie historian had brought Aris- 
tarchus along with. Paul to Borne, might he not for that 
reason, and without any other foundation, have put down 
bis name among the salutations of an epistle purporting to 
be written by the apostle from that place ? I allow so much 
of possibility to this objection, that I should not have pro- 
posed this in the number of coincidences clearly undesigned, 
had Aristarchus stood alone. The observation that strikes 
me in reading the passage is, that together wdth Aristarchus, 
wliose journey to Borne we trace in the history, are joined 
Marcus and' Justus, of 'whose coming to Borne the history 
Bays nothing. Aristarchus alone appears in the history, and 
Aristarchus alone would have appeared in the epistle, if the 
author had regulated himself by that conformity. Or if you 
take it the other \yay — if you suppose the history to have 
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been made out of tke epistle, why the journey of Aristarchna 
to Kome should he recorded, and not that of Marcus and 
Justus, if the groundwork of the narrative -was the appear- 
ance of Aristarchus’ name in the epistle, seems to he una- 
coimtahle. 

‘•'Marcus, siste/s son to Barnabas.” Does not this hint 
account for Barnabas’ adherence to Mark in the contest that 
aro®s. with our apostle concerning him ? “And some days 
after, Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us go again and visit our 
brethren in every city where \ve have preached the word of 
the Lord, and see how they do. And Barnahas determined 
to take ivith them John, loliose surname %vas Mark. But 
Paul thought not good to take him with them, who departed 
from them from Pamphylia, and w’^ent not with them to the 
work. And the contention was so sharp bet’ween them, that 
they departed asunder one from the other : and so Barnahas 
took Mark and sailed unto Cyprus.” The history, which 
records the dispute, has not preserved the circumstance of 
Mark’s relationship to Barnahas. It is nowLere noticed but 
in the text before us. As far, therefore, as it applies, the 
application is certainly undesigned. 

“ Bister's son to Barnabas.” This woman, the mother 
of Mark, and the sister of Barnahas, w^as, as might I)e ex- 
pected, a person of some eminence among the Christians o.' 
Jerusalem. It so happens that w-e hear of her in the hiS' 
tory. "VYhen Peter avas delivered from prison, “ he came to 
the house of Mary the mother of John, whose siirnavie itxis 
Mark ; where many were gathered together praying.” Acts 
12:12. There is somewhat of coincidence in this — some- 
what bespeaking real transactions among real persons. ~ 

III. The following coincidence, though it bear the ap- 
pearance of great nicety and refimernent, ought not, perhaps, 
io be deemed imaginary. In the salutations wuth which 
this, like most of St. Paul’s epistles, concludes, we have 
“ Aristcirchus and Marcus, and Jesus, which is called Justus, 
vJsQ are of Ihc dreumcisionJ Chap. 4 : 10, 11. Then i'jl 
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low also, “ Epapliras, Luke the beloved physician, aiid De- 
mas.” l^ow, as this description, “who are of the circiim- 
rision,” is added after the first three names, it is inferred, 
not without great appearance of probability, that the rest, 
among whom is Luke, were not of the circumcision. Nov/, 
can we discover any expression in the x\cts of the Apostles 
which ascertains whether the author of the book was a Je^w 
or not ? If we can discover that he was not a Jew, we fix 
a circumstance in his character which coincides with what 
is here, indirectly indeed, but not very uncertainly, inti- 
mated concerning Luke : and we so far confirm both the 
testimony of the primitive church, that the Acts of the Apos- 
tles was written by St. Luke, and the general reality of the 
persons and circumstances brought together in this epislle. 
The text in the Acts, which has been construed to show that 
the -writer was not a Jew, is the nineteenth verse of the first 
chapter, where, in describing the field which had been pur- 
chased with the reward of Judas’ iniquity, it is said, “ that 
it was known unto all the dwellers at Jerusalem; insomuch 
as that held is called in proper tongue, Aceldama, that 
is to say, The field of blood.” These w^ords are by most 
commentators taken to be the words and observation of the 
historian, and not a part of St. Peter’s speech, in the midst 
of which they are found. If this he admitted, then it is 
argued that the expression, “ in their proper tongue,” would 
not have been used, by a Jew, but is suitable to the pen of a 
Gentile writing concerning Jews.^ The reader will judge 
of the probability of this conclusion, and -we urge the coinci- 
dence no further than the probability extends. The coinci- 
dence, if it be one, is so remote from all possibility of design, 
that nothing need be added to satisfy the reader upon that 
l^art of the argument. 

IV. Chap. 4:9: “ With Onesimus, a faithful and beloi?- 

hxoih.tx, who is one of you'' 

^ Vidft Benson’.s Dissertation, vol. 1, p- 318 of his works, edit 
1756 



Observe how it may be made out that Onesimits was a 
Colossiaa. Turn to the epistle to Philemon, and you will 
find that Oiiesimus was the servant or slave of Piiiiernoii. 
The question, therefore, will be, to what city Pliilemon be- 
longed. In the epistle addressed to him this is not declared, 
it appears only that he was of the same place, whatever 
that place w'as, with an eminent Christian named Archip 
pus. Paul, a prisoner of Jesus Christ, and Timothy oui 
brother, unto Philemon our dearly beloved, and fellow-labor- 
er, and to our beloved Apphia, and Arcliiip'pm our fellow- 
soldier, and to the church in thy house.” jSTow turn back 
to the epistle to the Colossians, and you will find Archippus 
saluted by name among the Christians of that church. 
“Say to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry wdiich thou 
hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfil it.” Chap. 4:17. 
The necessary result is, that Oiiesimus also was of the same 
city, agreeably to what is said of him, “ he is one of you.” 
And this result is either the effect of truth, which produces 
consistency without the writer's thought or care, or of a con- 
texture of forgeries confirming and falling in wdth one an- 
other hy a species of fortuity of which I know no example. 
The supposition of design, I think, is excluded, not only be- 
cause the purpose to which the design must have been direct- 
ed, namely, the verification of the passage in our epistle, in 
which it is said concerning Onesimus, “ he is one of you,” is 
a purpose which would be lost upon ninety-nine readers out 
of a hundred ; but because the means made use of are too 
circuitous to have been the subject of aflectation and con- 
trivance. Would a forger, wdio had this purpose in view, 
have left his readers to hunt it out, by going forward and 
backward from one epistle to another, in order to connect 
Onesimus with Philemon, Philenion with Archippus, and 
Archippus with Oolosse ? all which he must do hefoi-e he 
arrives at ins discovery, that it was truly said of Onesimusj 
' he is one of you.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE FIEST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONI ANS. 

I. It is known to every reader of Scripture that the firs! 
epistle to the Thessalonians speaks of the coming of Christ 
ill terms which indicate an expectation of his speedy appear- 
ance : ‘^For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, 
that which are alive and remain unto the coming of the 
Lord shall not prevent them which are aslCep. For the 
Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with 
the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God : and 
the dead in Christ shall rise first : then which are aJhvt 
and remain shall be caught up together with them in the 
clouds. But ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that day 
should overtake you as a thief.” Chap. 4 : 15-17 ; 5:4. 

Whatever other construction these texts may hea7\ the 
idea they leave upon the mind of an ordinary reader, is that 
of the author of the epistle looking for the day of judgment 
to take place in his own time, or near to it. Now the use 
%vhich I make of this circumstance is, to deduce from it a 
proof that the epistle itself w^as not the production of a sub- 
sequent age. Would an impostor have given this expecta- 
tion to St, Paul, after experience had proved it to be errone- 
ous ? or would he have put into the apostle’s mouth, or, 
which is the same thing, into writings -purporting to come 
from his hand, expressions, if not necessarily cCnveying, at 
least easily interpreted to convey, an opinion which was then 
known to be founded in mistake f I state this as an argu- 
ment to show that the epistle was contemporary with St 
Paul, which is little less than to show that it actually pro- 
ceeded from his pen. For I question whether any ancient 
forgeries were executed in the lifetime of the person whose 
naxhe they hear; nor was the pnmrtive situation of the 
(shurch likely to give birth to such an attempt. 
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II. Our epistle concludes witli a direction that it should 
be publicly read in the church to which it was addressed : 
‘‘ I charge you by the Lord that this epistle be read unto all 
the holy brethren.” The existence of this clause in the 
body of the epistle is an evidence of its authenticity ; because 
to produce a letter purporting to have been publicly read in 
the church of Thessalonica, when no such letter in truth 
had been read or heard of in that church, would be to pro- 
duce an imposture destructive of itself. At least, it seems 
unlikely that the author of an imposture would voluntarily 
and even officiously affiord a handle to so plain an objection 
Either the epistle was publicly read in the church of Thes- 
salonica during St. Paul’s lifetime, or it was not. If it was, 
10 publication could he more authentic, no species of notori- 
jty more unquestionable, no method of preserving the integ- 
rity of the copy more secure. If it was not, the clause we 
noduce would remain a standing condemnation of the for- 
i*ery, and one would suppose, an invincible impediment to 
its success. 

If we connect this article with the preceding, we shall 
perceive that they combine into one strong proof of the gen- 
uineness of the epistle. The preceding article carries up the 
date of the epistle to the time of St. Paul ; the present 
article fixes the publication of it to the church of Thessa- 
lonica. Either therefore the church of Thessalonica was 
imposed upon by a false epistle, which in St. Paul’s life- 
time they received and read publicly as his, carrying on a 
communication with him all the while, and the epistle refer- 
ring to the continuance of that communication ; or other 
Christian churches, in the same lifetime of the apostle, re- 
ceived an epistle purporting to have been publicly read in 
Iho church of Thessalonica, which nevertheless had not been 
heard of in that church ; or lastly, the conclusion remains, 
that the epistle now in our hands is genuine. 

III. Between our epistle and the history the accordancy 
in many points is circumstantial and complete. The history 
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relates that, after Paul and Silas had been beaten Avith , 

many stripes at Philippi, shut up in the inner prison, and r 

their feet made fast in the stocks, as soon as they were dis- 
■ charged from their confinement they departed from thence, 

and, when they had passed through Amphipolis and Apollo- 
nia, came to Thessalonica, where Paul opened and alleged 
that Jesus was the Christ. Acts 16, 17. The epistle writ- 
ten in the name of Paul and Silvanus, i. e. Silas, and of 
Timotheus, who also appears to have been along with them 
at Philippi, (vide Philippians, No. IV.,) speaks to the church 
of Thessalonica thus : “ Even, after that w^e had suffered be- 
fore, and were shamefully entreated, as ye know, at Philippi, 
we were bold in our God to speak unto you the gospel of 
God with much contention.” Chap. 2:2. 

The history relates, that after they had been some time at 

Thessalonica, “ the Jews wdiich believed not set all the 

city on an uproar, and assaulted the house of Jason,” where 
Paul and Silas were, “ and sought to bring them out to the 
people.” Acts 17 :6, The epistle declares, “ When we were 
Avith you, we told you before that we should sufler tribulation ; 
even as it came to jpass, afid ye knoio'' Chap. 3: 4. 

The history brings Paul and Silas and Timothy together at f 

Corinth, soon after the preaching of the gospel at Thessaloni- 
ca :“ And when Silas and Timotheus Avere come from Mace- ^ 

doiiia ” to Corinth, Paul Avas pressed in spirit.” Acts 18 : o. I 

The epistle is Avritten in the name of these three persons, Avho 
consequently must have been together at the time, and speaks 
throughout of their ministry at Thessalonica as a recent trans- 
action : “ We, brethren, being taken from you for a short 
time in presence, not in heart, endeavmi'ed the more abun- 
dantly to see your face Avith great desire.” Chap. 2:17, J 

The harmony is indubitable ; but the points of history 1' 

in AA’hich it consists are so expressly set forth in the narra- 
Iwe, and so directly referred to in the epistle, that it becomes 
necessary for us to show that the facts in one writing were 
not copied from the other. Now, amid some minuter dis 
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crepancies, wliicli will be noticed below, there is one circum- 
staace wliicli mixes itself with all the allusions in the epis- 
tle, but does not appear in the history anywhere ; and that is 
of a visit which St. Paul had intended to pay to the Thessa- 
ioiiians during the time of his residing at Corinth : “A¥here- 
fore ■we would have come unto you. even I Paul, once and 
again ; hut Satan hindered us.” Chap. 2:18. “ Night 

and day praying exceedingly that we might see your face, 
and might perfect that which is lacking in your faith. Now 
God himself and our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
direct our -way unto you.” Chap. 3:10, 11. Concerning 
a design which was not executed, although the person him- 
self, who was conscious of his own purpose, should make 
mention in his letters, nothing is more probable than that 
his historian should he silent, if not ignorant. The author 
of the epistle could not, however, have learned this circum- 
stance from the history, for it is not there to be met with ; 
nor, if the historian had drawn his materials from the epis- 
tle, is it likely that he vmuid have passed over a circum- 
stance which is among the most obvious and prominent ol 
the facts to be collected from that source of information. 

lY. Chap. 3 : 1, 6, 7 : “ Wherefore, when we could no 
longer forbear, we thought it good to he left at Athens alone; 
and sent Timotheus, our brother, and minister of God, and 
our fellow-laborer in the gospel of Christ, to establish you, 
and to comfort you concerning your faith. But now, when 
Timotheus came from you unto us, and brought us good 
tidings of your faith and charity, .... we were comforted 
over you in all our affliction and distress by your faith.” 

The history relates, that when Paul came out of Mace- 
donia to Athens, Silas and Timothy stayed behind at Berea. 
“ The brethren sent away Paul, to go as it were to the^sea ; 
but Silas and Timotheus abode there still. And they that 
conducted Paul brought him unto Athens.” Acts 17 : 14, 1 5. 
The history further relates, that after Paul had tarried some 
time at Athens, and had proceeded from thence to Corinth, 
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wLiie lie was exercising liis ministry in that city, Silas and 
Timothy came to him from Macedonia. Acts 18:5. But 
to reconcile the history with the clause in the epistle which 
makes St. Paul say, “ I thought it good to he left at Athens 
alone, and to send Timothy unto you,’' it is necessary to sup- 
pose that Timothy had come up with St. Paul at Athens — 
a circumstance which the history does not mention. I re- 
mark, therefore, that although the history does not expressly 
notice this arrival,* yet it contains intimations which render 
it extremely probable that the fact took place. First, as 
soon as Paul had reached Athens, he sent a message hack to 
Silas and Timothy, “ for to come to him with all speed.” 
Acts 17 : 15. Secondly, his stay at Athens was on purpose 
that they might join him there. “ How, while Paul ivaited 
for them at Athene, his spirit was stirred in him.” Acts 
17 : 16. Thirdly, his departure from Athens does not appear 
to have been in any sort hastened or abrupt. It is said, 
“ after tlies^ things,” namely, his disputation with the Jews, 
his conferences with the philosophers, his discourse at Are- 
opagus, and the gaining of some converts, “ lie departed from 
Athens, and came to Corinth.” It is not hinted that he 
quitted Athens before the time that he had intended to leave 
it ; it is not suggested that he was driven from thence, as 
he was from many cities, by tumults or persecutions, or be- 
cause his life was ho longer safe. Observe then the partic- 
ulars which the history doe^ notice — that Paul had ordered 
Timothy to follow him without delay, that he waited at 
Athdhs on purpose that Timothy might come up wdth him, 
that he stayed there as long as his own choice led him to 
continue. Laying these circumstances which the history 
does disclose together, it is highly probable that Timothy 
came to the apostle at Athens ; a fact which the epistle^ 
we have seen, virtually asserts, when it makes Paul send 
Timothy hack from Athens to Thessalonica. The sending 
back of Timothy into Macedonia accounts also for his not 
coming to Ooriuth till after Paul had been fixed in that cit-v 
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for some considerable time. Paul had found out Aqiiik and 
Priscilla, abode, with them and wrought, being of the same 
craft ; and reasoned in the synagogue every Sabbath-day, 
and persuaded the Jews and the Greeks. Acts 18 * 1-5 
All this passed at Corinth before Silas and TirnotheuL m^'ere 
come from Macedonia. Acts 18:5. If this was the first 
time of their coming up with him after their separation at 
Berea, there is nothing to account for a delay so contrary to 
what appears from the history itself to have been St. Paul’s 
plan and expectation. This is a conformity of a peculiar 
species. The epistle discloses a fact which is not preserved 
in the history, but which makes what is said in the history 
more significant, probable, and consistent. The history bears 
marks of an omission ; the epistle by reference furnishes a 
circumstance which supplies that on’iission. 

V. Chap. 2:14: ** For y$, brethren, became followers of 
the churches of God which in Judea are in Christ Jesus ; 
foi ye also have suffered like things q/* yoivr o'Wn country- 
me? 2 , even as they have of the Jews.” 

To a reader of the Acts of the Apostles it might seem, at 
first sight, that the persecutions which the preachers and 
converts of Christianity underwent, were suffered at the 
hands of their old adversaries the Jews. But if we attend 
carefully to the accounts there delivered, we shall observe 
that, though the opposition made to the gospel usually orig- 
inated from the enmity of the Jeivs, yet, in almost all places, 
the Jews went about to accomplish their purpose by stirriug 
up the Gentile inhabitants against their converted country- 
men. Out of Judea they had not power to do much mischief 
in any other way. This was the case at Thessalonica in 
particular : “ The Jews which believed not, moved with 
envy, set all the city in an uproar.” Acts 17:5. It was 
the same a short time afterwards at Berea: “When the 
Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge that the word of God 
was preached of Paul at Berea, they came thither also, and 
stirred up the people.” Acts 17 : 13. And before this, oxu 
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apostle had met with a like species , of persecution, in his 
progress through the Lesser Asia : in every city “ the unhe- 
lie viiig Jews stirred up the Gentiles, and made their minds 
evil-affected against the brethren.” Acts 14: 2. The epis- 
tle therefore represents the case accurately as the history 
states it. It was the Jews always who set on foot the per- 
secutions against the apostles and their followers. He speaks 
truly therefore of them, when he says in the epistle, they 
“both killed the Lord Jesus and their own prophets, and 
have persecuted us; forbidding us to speak unto the Gen- 
tiles.” Chap. 2 ; 15, 16. But out of Judea it was at the 
hands of the Gentiles, it was “ of their own countrymen,” 
that the injuries they underv/ent were immediately sustain- 
ed : “Ye have suffered like things of your own countrymen, 
even as they have of the Jews.” • 

VI. The apparent discrepancies betAveen our epistle and 
the history, though of magnitude sufficient to repel the im- 
putation of confederacy or transcription — in which view they 
form a part of our argument— -are neither numerous nor 
very difficult to reconcile. 

One of these may be observed in the ninth and tenth 
verses of the second chapter : “For ye remember, brethren, 
our labor and -travail : for laboring night and day, because 
%ve would not be chargeable unto, any of you, we preached 
unto you the gospel of God. Ye are witnesses, and God 
also, how holily, and justly, and unblamably we behaved 
ourselves among you that believe.” A person who reads 
this passage is naturally led by it to suppose that the writer 
had dwelt at Thessalonica for some considerable time ; yet 
of St. Paul’s ministry in that city the history gives no other 
account than the follo wing : that “ he came to Thessalonica, 
where was a synagogue of the Jews that, “ as his man- 
ner was,” he “ went in iiiito them, and three Sabbath-days 
reasoned with them out of the Scriptures;” that “some of 
them believed, and consorted with Paul and Silas.” The 
history then proceeds to tell us that the Jews wlii(‘.h be 1 lev.- 
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ed not set the city in an uproar, and assaulted the house of 
Jason, -where Paul and his companions lodged ; that the 
consequence of this outrage was, that “the brethren, imme- 
diately sent away Paul and Silas by night unto Berea.” 
Acts 17 : 1-10. From the mention of his preaching three 
Sabbath-days in the Jewish synagogue, and from the tvant 
of any further specification of his ministry, it has usually 
oecn taken for granted that Paul did not continue at Tlies- 
salonica more than three weeks. This, however, is inferred 
without necessity. It appears to have been St. Paul’s prac- 
tice, in almost every place that he came to, upon his first 
arrival to repair to the synagogue. Pie thought himself 
bound to propose the gospel to the Jews first, agreeably to 
what he declared at Antioch in Pisidia: “It was necessary 
that the word of God should first have been spoken to you.” 
Acts 13:46. If the Jews rejected his ministry, he quitted 
the synagogue and Betook himself to a Gentile audience. 
At Corinth, upon his first coming there, he reasoned in the 
synagogue every Sabbath; “but when the Jews opposed 
themselves, and blasphemed,” he departed thence, expi'essly 
telling them, “From henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles 
and he remained in that city “ a year and six months.” 
Acts 18 : 6-11. At Ephesus, in like manner, for the space of 
three months he went into the synagogue ; but “ when divers 
were hardened, and believed not, but spake evil of that \vay 
before the multitude, he departed from them, and separated 
the disciples, disputing daily in the school of one Tyrannus. 
And this continued by the space of two years.” Acts 19:9, 
10. Upon inspecting the history, I see nothing in it which 
negatives the supposition that St. Paul pursued the same 
plan at Thessalonica which he adopted in other places ; and 
that, though he resorted to the s3magogue only three Sabbath- 
days, yet he remained in the city and in the exercise of his 
ministry among the Gentile citizens much longer ; and until 
the success of his preaching had provoked the Jews to excite 
the tumult and insurrection by which he was driven away. 
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Aiiotlier seeming discrepancy is found in the ninth verse 
of the hrst chapter of the epistle: “For they themselves 
show of US what manner of entering in we had unto you, 
and how tiimed to God from idols, to serve the living 
and true God.” This text contains an assertion that, by 
means of St. Paul’s ministry at Thessalonica, many idola 
trous Gentiles had been brought over to Christianity. Yet 
the history, in describing the ehects of that ministry, only 
says, that “ some of them,” the Jews, “believed, and con- 
sorted with Paul and Silas ; and of the devout Greeks a 
great multitude, and of the chief w'omen not a few.” Chap 
17 : 4. The devout Greeks were those wdio already worship- 
ped the one true God; and therefore could not be said, by 
embracing Christianity, “ to be .turned to God from idols.” 

This is the difficulty. The answer may be assisted by 
the following observations. The Alexandrine and Cam- 
bridge manuscripts read, for ruv uejSoiievQv 'E?J itjvo}V tco?jv rr/if/d’Og-^ 
mv cepioy.ivQv kcic 'EXXtjvqv 7co2jv in which reading they 

are also confirmed by the Vulgate Latin. And this reading 
is, in my opinion, strongly supported by the considerations, 
first, thdit ol cejSoidvoi alone, that is, without is used 

in this sense in the same chapter — ^Paul being come to 
Athens, disTieysro h ry avvayoyy role ’lovdatoie Kai role XTelSoiJ.£voLe , 
secondly, that GejSofievot and nowhere coiiie together. 

The expression is redundant. The ol cedoiiivot must be 
'ETtlyveg, Thirdly, that the ical is much more likely to have 
been left out, incurid^ manus, than to have been put in. 
Or, after all, if w^e be- not allowed to change the present 
reading, wdiich is undoubtedly retained by a great plurality 
of copies, may not the passage in the history be considered 
as describing only the efiects of St. Paul’s discourses during 
the three Sabbath-days in which he preached in the syna- 
gogue ? And may it not be true, as we have remarked 
above, that his application to the Gentiles at large, and his 
success among them, were posterior to this? . 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ti!2 SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THE SS ALONI ANS 

1. It may seem odd to allege obscurity itself as aa ar- 
gument, or to draw a proof in favor of a writing from tbat 
wbicli is naturally considered as tlie principal defect in its 
composition. Tire present epistle, however, furnishes a pas- 
sage hitherto unexplained, and probably inexplicable by us, 
the existence of which, under the darkness and difficulties 
that attend it, can be accounted for only by the supposition 
of the epistle being genuine ; and upon that supposition is 
accounted for with great ease. The passage which I allude 
to is found in the second chapter : “ That day shall not 
come, except there come a falling away first, and that man 
of sin he revealed, the son of perdition ; who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is 
worshipped; so that he, as God, sitteth in the temple of- 
God, showing himself that he is God. Remember ye not, 
that WHEN I WAS YET WITH YOU, I TOLD Y'OU THESE THINGS ? 

And noio ye know what ivithlioldeth that he anight he rc- 
vealed in his time. For the mystery of iniquity doth already 
work : o?ily he who now letteth tvill let, until he be taken 
out of the loay. And then shall that Wicked he revealed, 
whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, 
.and shall destroy with the brightness of his coming.” It 
were superfluous to prove, because it is in vain to deny, 
that this passage is involved in great, obscurity, more espec- 
ially the clauses distinguished by italics. NTow the obser 
vation I have to offer is founded upon this, that the passage 
expressly refers to a conversation which the author had pre- 
viously holden with the Thessalonians upon the same sub- 
ject: “Remember ye not, that when I was yet with you, 
I told yoti these things? And now ye knoiv what witli" 
holdeth.” Ii‘ such conversation actually passed — if, while 
“he was yet with them, he zlo/r^them those things,” then 
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it follows that the epistle is authentic. And of the reality 
of this conversation it appears to be a proof, that what is 
said in the epistle might be understood by those who had 
been present at such conversation, and yet be incapable of 
being explained by any other. No man writes unintelligibly 
on purpose. But it may easily happen, that a part of a 
letter which relates to a subject upon which the parties had 
conversed together before, which refers to what had been 
before which is in truth a portion or continuation of a 
former discourse, may be utterly without meaning to a 
stranger ■who should pick up the letter upon the road, and 
yet be perfectly clear t^ the persun to whom it is directed, 
and with wdiom the previous communication had passed. 
And if, in a letter which thus accidentally fell into my 
hands, I found a passage expressly referring to a former 
conversation, and difficult to be explained without knowing 
that conversation, I should consider this very difficulty as a 
proof that the conversation had actually passed, and consc' 
quentiy that the letter contained the real coiTespondencc of 
real persons. • , ' 

IL Chap. 3 : 8, 9 : “Neither did AVe eat any man’s bread 
for naught ; but wrought with labor and travail night and 
day, that we might , iiot be chargeable to any of you : not 
because we have not powder, but to make ourselves an on 
.sample unto you to follow us.” 

In a letter purporting to have been written to another of 
the Macedonian churches, we find the following declaration 

“ Now ye Philippians, know also, that in the beginning 
of the gospel, when I departed from Macedonia, no church 
communicated loith me, as concernmg giving ami recew 
ing, hut ye only!' 

The conformity between these Wo passages is strong and 
•plain. They confine the transaction . to the same period. 
The epistle to the Philippians refers to what passed “in the 
beginning of the gospel,” that is to say, during the first 
preaching of the gospel on that side of the ^gean sea. 
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The epistle to the Thessalonians speaks of the apostle’s con 
duct ill that city upon “ his first eritraoce in unto them,’* 
■which the history informs us was in the course of his first 
visit to the peninsula of Greece 

As St. Paul tells the Philippians, that “no church com- 
municated with him, as concerning giving and receiving, 
but they only,” he could not, consistently -with the truth of 
this declaration, have received any thing from the neighbor- 
ing church of Thessaloniea. What thus appears by general 
implication in an epistle to another church, when he Writes 
to the Thessalonians themselves, is noticed expressly and 
particularly: “Neither did we ea^ any man’s bread for 
naught; but wrought night and day, that we might not be 
chargeable to any of you.” 

The texts here cited further also exhibit a mark of con- 
formity with wdiat St. Paul is made to say of himself in the 
Acts of the Apostles. The apostle not only reminds the 
Thessalonians that he had not been chargeable to any of 
them, but he states likewise the motive which dictated this 
reserve : “Not because we have not power, but to make our- 
selves an ensample unto you to follow us.” Chap. 3 :9. 
This conduct, and what is much more precise, the end 
which he had in view by it, was the very same as that 
which the history attributes to St. Paul in a discourse which 
it represents him to have addressed to the elders of the 
church of Ephesus: “Yea, ye yourselves know, that these 
hands have ministered unto my necessities, and to them that 
were v/ith rnc. I have shotved you all things, how that m 
laboring ye ought to mpjoort the weakT Acts 20 : 34. The 
sentiment in the epistle and in the speech is in both parts 
of it so much alike, and yet the w'ords which convey it show 
SO little of imitation or even of resemblance, that the agree- 
ment cannot well be explained wdthout supposing the speech 
and the letter to have really proceeded from the same person 

III. Our reader remembers the passage in the first 
epistle to the Thessalonians, in which St. Paul spoke of the 
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comwig of Qiarist : “ This we say unto you by the word of 
the Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto the 
coming of the Lord shall not prevent them which are 
asleep. For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven, 
. . . . and the dead in Christ shall rise first : then we 
which are alive and remain shall be caught up together 
with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air ; and 
so shall w’-e ever be with the Lord. But ye, brethren, are 
not in darkness, that that day should overtake you as a 
thief.” 1 Thess. 4 : 15-17 ; 5:4. It should seem that the 
Thessalonians, or some however among them, had from this 
passage conceived an opinion— -and that not very unnatural- 
ly— that the coming of Christ was to take place instantly, 
bn hvsaTTiK&v and that this persuasion had produced, as it well 
might, much agitation in the church. The apostle therefore 
now writes, among other purposes, to quiet this alarm and 
to rectify the misconstruction that had been put upon his 
words : “Now we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and by our gathering together unto 
him, that ye be not soon shaken .in mind, or be troubled, 
neither by spirit, nor by word, 7tor hy letter as from tts^ as 
that the day of Christ is at hand.” If the allusion which 
we coiitend for he admitted, namely, if it be admitted that 
the passage in the second epistle relates to the passage in 
the first, it amounts’ to a considerable proof of the genuine- 
ness of both epistles. I have no conception, because I know 
no example, of such a device in a forgery, as first to frame an 
ambiguous passage in a letter, then to i^epresent the persons 
to whom the letter is addressed as mistaking the meaning 
of the passage, and lastly, to w^ite a second letter in order 
to correct this mistake. 

I have said that this argument arises out of the text, ij 

hJscT7]K£v, nempe hoc anno,” namely, in this year, says 
G-rotius ; hie dicitnr de re prjesenti, nt Horn. 8:38; 1 Cor* 

3:22; Gal. 1:4; Heb. 9 :9”— -it is here -used in reference to some- 
thing present, as in Eom- 8: 38, etc. 
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the allusion be admitted ; for I am not ignorant that maii^ 
expositors understand the passage in the second epistle as 
referring to some forged letters which had been produced in 
St. Paul’s name, and in which the apostle had been made to 
say that the coming of Christ was then at hand. In defence, 
however, of the explanation which we propose, the reader is 
desired to observe, 

1. The strong fact, that there exists a passage in the 
first epistle to wdiich that in the second is capable of being 
referred, that is, which accounts for the error the writer is 
solicitous to remove. Had no other epistle than the second 
been extant, and had it under these circumstances come to 
be considered, whether the text before us related to a forged 
epistle or to some misconstruction of a true one, many con- 
jectures and many probabilities might have been admitted in 
the inquiry, which can have little weight when an epistle is 
produced containing the very sort of passage we were seek- 
ing, that is, a passage liable to the misinterpretation which 
the apostle protests ‘against. 

2. That the clause which introduces the passages in the 
second epistle hears a particular affinity to what is found in 
the passage cited from the first epistle. The clause is this: 
“We beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by on?' gathei'mg together mito him'' Now, in 
the first epistle the description of the coming of Christ is 
accompanied with the mention of this very circumstance of 
his saints being collected round him: “The Lord himself 
shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of 
the archangel, and with the trump of God ; and the dead 
in Christ shall rise first : then we which are alive and re- 
main shall he caught up together with them in the clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the air.” 1 Thess. 4:16, 17. This 
I suppose to be the “gathering together unto him,” intended 
in the second epistle ; and that the author, when he used 
these words, retained in his thoughts what he had written 
on the subject before. 
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3. The second epistle is written in the joint name of 
Paul, Silvaiius, and Timotheus, and it cautions the Thessa- 
ionians against being misled “by letter as from us,” wg* 

Do not these words, n/Mv, appropriate the reference 
to some writing which bore the name of these three teach- 
ers ? Now this circumstance, which is a very close one, 
belongs to the epistle at present in our hands; for the epis- 
tle which we call the First Epistle to the Thessalonians con' 
tains these names in its superscription. 

. 4. The words in the original, as far as they are material 
to be stated, are these : etc to raxsac caTisv^f/vai vfidg awb tov 
vQoCyfi^re ‘&poeiG^at, (zr^re bid Trvsv/iarof, pijre bid Xoyov, fi^re di* 

cjg’ bn kviGnjicev rj ?)fi£pa tov Xpiarov. Tinder the 
weight of the preceding observations, may not the words 
UTjrs bid'koym)^ (17)76 bC iiriGToTJjc^ wf bt’ tjuqv^ be construed to signify 
quasi nos quid tale aut dixerimus aut scripserimus,^ inti- 
mating that their words had been mistaken, and that they 
had ill truth said or written no such thing ? 

Should a contrary interpretation be preferred, I do not think that 
it implies the conclusion that a false epistle had then been published 
in the apostle’s name. It will completely satisfy the allusion in the 
text to allow, that some one or other at Thessalonica had pretended 
to have been told by St. Paul and his companions, or to have seen a 
letter from them, in which they had said J;hat the day of Christ was 
at hand. In like mtoner as, Acts 15 : 1, 24, it is recoi'ded,’ that some 
had pretended to have, received instructions from the church of Je- 
rusalem, which had been received, “to whom they gave no such 
commandment.” And thus Dr. Benson interpreted the passage ( 17 )t& 
dpoeiffdai, (ir/rs bid ffreu/zarof, p7)Te bid loyov^ (ititg bC hmuroXii^ wg- bd 
^(LQV^ “nor be dismayed by any revelation, or discourse, or epistle, 
which any one shall, pretend to have heard or received from ua.” 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE PIEST EPISTLE TO TIHOTIir. 

From the third verse of the first chapter, “ As I hesoiight 
thee to abide still at Ephesus, when I went into Macedonia^” 
it is evident that this epistle was written soon after St. Paul 
had gone to Macedonia from Ephesus. Dr. Benson fixes its 
(late to the time of St. PauFs journey recorded in the begin- 
ning of the twentieth chapter of the Acts : “And after the 
uproar” excited by Demetrius at Ephesus “was ceased, Paul 
called unto him the disciples, and embraced them, and de- 
parted for to go into Macedonia.” And in this opinion Dr. 
Benson is followed by Michaelis, as he was . preceded by the 
greater part of the commentators who have considered the 
question. There is, however, one objection to the hypothesis, 
which these learned men appear to me to have overlooked ; 
and it is no other than this, that the superscription of the 
second epistle to the Corinthians seems to prove, that at 
the time St. Paul is supposed by them to have written this 
epistle to Timothy, Timothy in truth was with St. Paul in 
Macedonia. Paul, as it is related in the Acts, left Ephesus 
“ for to go into Macedonia.” When he had got into Mace- 
donia he WTote his second epistle to the Corinthians. Con- 
cerning this point there exists little variety of opinion. It 
is plainly indicated by the contents of the epistle. It is also 
strongly implied, that the epistle was written after the 
apostle’s arrival in Macedonia ; for he begins his letter by a 
train of reflection, referring to his persecutions in Asia as to 
recent transactions, as to dangers from which he had lately 
been delivered. But in the salutation with which the epis- 
tle opens, Timothy was joined with St. Faul, and conse- 
quently could not at that time be “left behind at Ephesus.” 
And as to the only solution of the difficulty which can be 
thought of, namely, that Timothy, though he was left behind 
at Ephesus upon St. Paul’s departure from Asia, yet might 
follow him so soon after as to come up -with the apostle in 
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Macedoma, before he wrote his epistle to the Corinthians, 
that supposition is inconsistent with the terms and tenor of 
the epistle throughout ; for the writer speaks unifonnly of 
his intention to return to Timothy at Ephesus, and not of 
his expecting Timothy to come to him in Macedonia* 
“These things write I unto thee, hopmg to come imto thee 
shortly: but if I tarry long, that thou mayest know how 
thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God.” Chap. 
S : 14, 15. Till I come, give attendance to reading, to 
exhortation, to doctrine.” Chap. 4 : 13. 

Since, therefore, the leaving of Timothy behind at Ephe- 
sus when Paul went into Macedonia, suits not wdth any 
journey into Macedonia recorded in the Acts, I concur wdth 
Bishop Pearson in placing the date of this epistle and the 
journey referred to iii it, at a period subsequent to St. Paul’s 
first imprisonment at Eome, and consequently subsequent to 
the era up to which the Acts of the Apostles brings his his- 
tory. The only difficulty which attends our opinion is, that 
St. Paul must, according to us, have come to Ephesus after 
his liberation at Home, contrary, as it should seem, to what 
he foretold to the Ephesian elders, that “they should see his 
face no more.” And it is to save the infallibility of this 
prediction, and for no other reason of weight, that an earlier- 
date is assigned to this epistle. The prediction itself, how- 
ever, when considered in connection with the circumstances 
under which it was delivered, does not seem to demand so 
much anxiety. The words in question are found in the 
twenty-fifth verse of* the twentieth chapter of the Acts : 
“And now, behold, I know that ye all, among whom I 
have gone preaching the kingdom of God, shall see my face 
no more.” In the twenty-second and twenty-third verses 
of the same chapter, that is, two verses before, the apostle 
makes this declaration: “And now, behold, I go bound in 
the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall 
befall me there : save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in 
every city, saying, that bonds and afflictions abide me ” This 
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‘^witnessing of the Holy Ghost” was undoubtedly prophetk 
and supernatural. But it went no further than to foretell 
that bonds and afflictions awaited him. And I can very 
well conceive, that this might be all which was commiuii- 
cated to the apostle by extraordinary revelation, and that 
the rest was the conclusion of his own mind, the desponding 
inference which he drew from strong and repeated intima- 
tions of approaching danger. And the expression I know%” 
which St. Paul here uses, does not perhaps, when applied 
to future events afiecting himself, convey an assertion so 
positive and absolute as we may at first sight apprehend. 
In the first chapter of the epistle to the Philippians, and the 
twenty- fifth verse, “ I know,” says he, “ that I shall abide 
and continue with you ail for your furtherance and joy of 
faith.” Not withstanding this strong declaration, in the sec- 
ond chapter and twenty-third and twenty-fourth verses of 
this same epistle, and speaking also of the very same event, 
he is content to use a language of some doubt and uncer- 
tainty : “ Plim therefore I hope to send presently, so soon as 
I $kall see how it %oill go with me. But J trust in the 
Lord that I also myself shall come shortly.” And a few 
verses preceding these, he not only seems to doubt of his 
safety, but almost to despair ; to contemplate the possiLiiity 
, at least of his condemnation and martyi'dom : “ Yea, and if 
I be offered upon the sacrifice and service of your faith, I 
joy and rejoice with you all.” 

I. But can we show that St. Paul visited Ephesus after 
Ms hberation at Borne ; or rather, can we collect any hints 
from his other letters which make it probable that he did? 
If we can, then we have a coincidence; if we cannot, we 
have only an unauthorized supposition, to wfflich the exi- 
gency of the case compels us to resort. Now, for this pur- 
pose, let us examine the epistle to the Philippians and the 
epistle to Philemon. These. two epistles purport to be writ- 
ten while St. Paul was yet a prisoner at Borne. To the 
Philippians he writes as follows : “I trust in the Lord that 
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i also myself sliail come shortly.” To Philemon, who was a 
Oolossiaii, he gives this direction : “But withal prepare me 
also a lodging : for I trust that through your prayers 1 shall 
be given unto you.” An inspection of the map will show 
us that Golosse was a city of the Lesser Asia, lying eastward 
iind at no great distance from Ephesus. Philippi was on 
ihe other, that is, the western side of the iEgean sea. If 
the apostle executed his purpose — if, in pursuance of the 
intention expressed in his letter to Philemon, he came to 
Colosse soon after he was set at liberty at Borne, it is very 
improbable that he would omit to visit Ephesus, which lay 
so near to it, and where he had spent three years of his min- 
istry. As he was also under a promise to the church of 
Philippi to see them “shortly,” if he passed from Colosse to 
Philippi, or from Philippi to Colosse, he could hardly avoid 
taking Ephesus in his way. 

11. Chap, 5:9: “Let not a widow he taken into the 
number under threescore years old ” 

This accords with the account delivered in the sixth 
chapter of the Acts : “And in those days, when the number 
of the disciples was multiplied, there arose a murmuring of 
the Grecians against the Hebrew^s, decai/se their ^oidoivsi 
toere neglected in the daily miniUrationr It appears that 
from the first formation of the Christian church, provision 
was made out of the public funds of the society for the indi- 
gent loidoivs who belonged to it. The history, we have 
seen, distinctly records the existence of such an* institution 
at Jerusalem a few years after our Lord’s ascension, and is 
led to the mention of it very incidentaily ; namely, by -a dis 
pute of which it w^as the occasion, and which produced im 
portant consequences to the Christian community The 
epistle, without being suspected of borrowing from the his 
tory, refers, briefly indeed, but decisively, to a similar estah- 
iishmeiit subsisting some years afterwards at Ephesus. This 
agreement indicates that both writings were founded upon 
leai circumstances 
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But in this article^ the material thing to be iioticetl it 
the mode of expression, “Let not a widow be taken into the 
number.” No previous account or explanation is given, to 
w’’hich these words, “into the number,” can refer; but the 
direction comes concisely and unpreparedly, >‘Let not a 
widows be taken into the number.” Now, this is the way 
in which a man -writes -w^Ho is conscious that he is writing 
to persons already acquainted with the subject of his letter, 
and wdio he knows will readily apprehend and apply what 
he says by virtue of their being so acquainted ; but it is not 
the way in which a man writes upon any other occasion, 
and least of all, in which a man would draw^ up a feigned 
letter, or introduce a supposititious fact. 

* It is not altogether unconnected with our general purpose to 
remark, in the passage before us, the selection and reserve which St. 
Paul recommends to the governors of the church of Ephesus in the' 
bestowing relief upon the poor, because it refutes a calumny which 
has been insinuated, that the liberality of the first Christians was an 
artifice to catch converts, or one of the temptations, however, by 
which the idle and mendicant were drawn into this societv; “Let not 
a widow be taken into the number under threescore years old, having 
been the wife of one man, well reported of for good works ; if she have 
brought up children, if she have lodged strangers, if she have '-vashed 
*ihe saints’ feet, if she have relieved the atliicted, if she have diligently 
dlowed every good work. But the younger widows refuse.” Cb. n : 9, 
10, 11. And in another place, “If any man or woman that belicv 
have widows, let them relieve them, and let not the church be charged; 
that it may relieve them that are widows indeed.” And to the same 
efiect, or rather more to our present purpose, the apostle writes in the 
second epistle to the Thessalonians, “Even when we were with you, 
this we commanded you, that if any w'ould. not work, neither shoukl 
he eat,” that is, at the public expense. “Por we hear that there are 
some which walk among you disorderly, working not at all^ but are 
busybodies. Now them that are such wo command and exhort by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, and eat then 
own bread.” Could a designing or dissolute poor take advantage of 
bounty regulated with so much caution; or could the mind which die* 
tated those sober and prudent directions be influenced, in his reconv 
meiidations of public charity, by any other than properest motives .o.f 
beneiicence ? 
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HI. Cliap. 3 : 2, 3 : A bishop then must be blameless, 
the husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, of good behavior, 
given to hospitality, apt* to teach ; not given to wine, no 
striker, not g'reedy of filthy lucre ; but patient ; not a brawl- 
er. not covetous ; one that ruleth well his own house.” 

“ iVb striker:'' that is the article w'hich I single out 
horn. the collection, as evincing the antiquity at least, if not 
the genuineness of the epistle, because it is an article which 
Ui) man would have made the subject of caution who lived 
in an advanced era of the church. It agreed with the in- 
fancy of the society, and with no other state of it. After the 
government of the church had acquired the dignified form 
which it soon and naturally assumed, this injunction could 
have no place. Would a person who lived under a hierar- 
chy, such as the Christian hierarchy became when it had 
settled into a regular establishment, have thought it neces- 
sary to prescribe concerning the qualification of a bishop, 
that “he should be no striker?” And this injunction would 
be equally alien from the imagination of the writer, whethei 
he wrote in his own character, or personated that of an 
apostle. 

IV. Chap. 5 : 23 : “ Drink no longer water, but use a 
little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thine often infirmi' 
ties.” 

Imagine an impostor sitting down to forge an epistle in 
the name of St. Paul Is it credible that it should come 
into his head to give such a direction as this; so remote 
from every thing of doctrine or discipline, every thing of 
public concern to the religion or the church, or to any sect, 
order, or party in it, and from every purpose with which 
nirii an epistle could he written? It seems to me, that 
iKiihirig but reality, that is, the real valetudinary situation 
of a real person, could have suggested a thought of so domes- 
tic a nature. 

But if the peculiarity of the advice be observable, the 
place in which it stands' is. more so. The context is this' 
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'*Lay hands suddenly on no man, neither be partaker dl 
other men’s sins : keep thyself pure. Drink no longer water, 
hut use a little wine for thy stomaeh’s sake, and thine often 
infirmities. Some men’s sins are open beforehand, going 
l)efore to judgment ; and some men they follow after.” The 
f] iroction to Timothy about his diet stands hetween two sen- 
tences, as wide from the subject as possible. The train of 
thought seems to he broken to let it in. Now, when does 
liiis happen? It happens when a man writes as he remem- 
bers; when he puts down an article the moment that it 
occurs, lest he should afterwards forget it. Of this, the pas 
sage before us bears strongly the appearance. In actual 
letters, in the negligence of real correspondence, examples 
of this kind frequently take place ; seldom, I believe, in any 
other production. For, the moment a man regards what 
he writes as a com'podtion^ wdiich the author of a forgery 
would of all writers be the first to do, notions of order in the 
arrangement and succession of his thoughts present them* 
selves to his judgment and guide his pen. 

V. Ghap. 1 : 15, 16: “This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners; of whom I am chief. Howbeit, for 
this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ 
might show forth all long-suffering, for a pattern to them 
which should hereafter believe on him to life everlasting.” 

What was the mercy which St. Paul here commemo- 
:ates, and what was the crime of which he accuses himself, 
IS apparent from the verses immediately preceding: “I 
thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath enabled' me, for that 
he counted me faithful, putting me into the ministry ; loho 
laas before a blasphemer y and a persecutory a7ul injurious : 
but I obtained mercy y because I did it ignorantly in unbe- 
lief.” Yer. 12, 13. The -whole quotation plainly refers tc 
St. Paul’s original enmity to the Christian name, the inter- 
position of Providence in his conversion, and his subsequent 
designation to the ministry of the gospel ; and by this refer 
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' 3ace afiirms indeed the substance of the apostle’s history 
delivered in the Acts. But what in the passage strikes my 
mind most powerfully, « the observation that is raised out 
of the fact: “For this cause I obtained mercy, that in me 
first Jesus Christ might show forth all long-suffering, for a 
pattern to them which should hexeaffer believe on him to life 
sveiiasting.” It is a just and solemn reffection, springing 
from the circumstances of the author’s conversion, or rather 
from the impression which that great event had left upon 
his memory. It will he said, perhaps, that an impostor 
acquainted -witii St. Panl’s history may have put such a 
sentiment into his mouth ; or, what is the same thing, into 
a letter drawn up in his iianie. But where, Vv^e may ask, 
is such an impostor to be found? The piety, the truth, tlie 
benevolence of the thought ought to protect it from this 
imputation. For though we should allow that one of the 
great masters of the ancient tragedy could have given to his 
scene a sentiment as virtuous and as elevated as this is, and 
at the same time as appropriate, and as well suited to the 
particular situation of the person who delivers it ; yet who- 
ever is conversant in these inquiries will acknowledge, that 
to do this in a fictitious production is beyond the reach of 
the underscaiidings which have been employed upon any 
fabricatwns that have come to ns under Christian 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHl 

I It was the uuiforiii tradition of the primitive chiircii. 
that St. Patii visited Rome twice, and twice there saCered 
impiisoiiment ; and that he was put to death at Rome at 
the conclusion of his second imprisonment. This opinion 
concerning St. Paul’s Pwo journeys to Rome is confirmed hy 
a great variety of hints and allusions in the epistle before us, 
compared with what fell from the apostle’s pen in other let- 
ters purporting to have been written from Rome. That our 
present epistle -was written wdiile St. Paul was a p'risonery 
is distinctly intimated by the eighth verse of the first chap- 
ter : “ Be not thou therefore ashamed of the testimony of our 
Lord, nor of me his prisoner A And while he was a prisoner 
at Rome^ by the sixteenth and seventeenth verses of the 
same chapter : “ The Lord give mercy unto the house of 
Onesiphorus ; for he oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed 
of my chain : but, w^hen he Avas in Rome, he sought me out 
very diligently, and found me.” Since it appears from the 
former quotation that St. Paul wu’ote this epistle in confine- 
ment, it will hardly admit of doubt that the w'ord chain, in 
the latter quotation, refers to that confinement — the chain 
by which he 'wo& then hound, the custody in which he was 
the?i kept. A nd if the word “ chain ” designate the author’s 
confinement at the time of writing the epistle, the next w-orcls 
determine it to have been written from Rome : “He was net 
ashamed of my chain : but, when he was in R.ome, he sought 
me out very diligently.” Now that it was not written dur- 
bg the apostle’s first imprisonment at Rome, or during the 
2 ame imprisonment in which the epistles to the EphesianSj 
the Colossians, the Philippians, and Philemon w^ere wTitten, 
may be gathered, wfith considerable evidence, from a compar- 
ison of these several epistles with the present. 

1 In the former epistles, the author confidently looked 
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forward to Ms liberation from confinement, and Ms speedy 
departure from Eome. He tells the Philippians, chap. 2 : 24, 
“ I trust ill the Lord that I also myself shall come shortly.'* 
Philemon he bids to prepare for him a lodging ; *' for I trust," 
says he, '‘that through your prayers I shall he given imto 
you.” Ver. 22. In the epistle before us, he holds a lan- 
guage extremely difTereiit: “I ana now ready to be offered, 
mid the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a 
good fight, r have, finished my course, I have kept the faith : 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day.” Chap. 4 : 6-8. 

2. When the former epistles were written from Home, 
Timothy w^as with St. Paul ; and is joined wdth him in writ- 
ing to tbe Colossians, the Philippians, and to Philemon. The 
present epistle implies that he was absent. 

3. In the former epistles, Demas was with St. Paul at 
Home : “ Luke, the beloved physician, and Demas greet 
you.” In the epistle no.w before us : “ Demas hath forsaken 
me, having loved this present world, and is departed unto 
Thessalonica.” 

4. In the former epistles, Mark was wdth St. Paul, ‘and 
joins in saluting the Colossians. In the present epistle, 
Timothy is ordered to bring him wdth him, “for he is prof- 
itable to me for the ministry.” Chap 4:11. 

The case of Timothy and of Mark might be very well 
accounted for, by supposing the present epistle to have been 
written before the others ; so that Timothy, who is hero 
exhorted “ to come shortly unto him,” chap. 4: 9, might 
have arrived, and that Mark, “ whom he was to bring with 
him,” chap. 4 :11, might have also reached Home in suffi- 
cient time to have been with St. Paul when the four epistles 
were mitten ; but then such a supposition is inconsistent 
with what is said of Demas, by which the posteriority of tliis 
to the other epistles is strongly indicated : for in the other 
epistles Demas was with St. Paul ; in the present he has 
45 * 
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** forsaken him, and is gone to Thessalonica.” The opposi* 
tion also of sentiment, with respect to the event of the per* 
secntion, is hardly reconcilable to the same imprisonment. 

The tW'O following considerations, which were first sug- 
gested upon this question by Ludovicus Gapellns, are still 
more conclusive : 

1. In the twentieth verse of the fourth chapter, St. Paul 
informs Timothy, that “ Erastns abode at Corinth,” ’'Epaorog 

kv KopWw. The form of expression implies, that Eras- 
tus had stayed behind at Corinth when St. Paul left it. 
But this could not be meant of any journey from Corinth 
which St. Paul took prior to his first imprisonment at Eome ; 
for when Paul departed from Corinth, as related in the 
twentieth chapter of the Acts, Timothy was with him : and 
this was the last time the apostle left Corinth before his 
coming to Eome, because he left it to proceed on his way to 
Jerusalem ; soon after his arrival at which place he was 
taken into custody, and continued in that custody till he was 
carried to Cesar’s tribunal. There could be no need, there- 
fore, to inform Timothy that “Erastns stayed behind at Cor- 
inth” upon this occasion, because if the fact were so, it must 
‘ have been known to Timothy, who was present, as %veli as 
to St. Paul. 

2. In the same verse our epistle also states the following 
article : “ Trophimus have I left at Miletum sick.” When 
'St. Paul passed through Miletum on his Way to Jerusalem, 
as related Acts 20, 21, Trophimus was not left behind, hut 
accompanied him to that city. He was indeed the occasion 
of the uproar at Jerusalem in consequence of which St. Paul 
was apprehended; “for they had seen,” says the historian, 
“ before with him in the city Trophimus an Ephesian, whom 
they supposed that Paul had brought into the temple ” 
This -was evidently the last time of Paul’s being at Miletus 
before his first ixnprisomnent ; for, as has been said, after 
his apprehension at Jerusalem, he remained in custody till 
he was sent to Eome. 
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111 these two aiticles we have a journey referred to, 
which must have taken place subsequently to the conclusion 
of St. 'Luke’s history, and of course after St. Paul’s liberation 
from his first imprisonment. The epistle, therefore, which 
contains this reference, since it appears from other parts of 
it to have been written while St. Paul was a prisoner at 
E.ome, proves that he had returned to that city again, and 
undergone there a second imprisonment. 

I do not produce these particulars for the sake of the 
support which they lend to the testimony of the fathers con- 
cerning St. Paul’s second imprisonment, but to remark their 
consistency and agreement with one another. They are all 
resolvable into one supposition ; and although the supposi- 
tion itself be in some sort only negative, namely, that the 
epistle was not written during St. Paul’s first residence at 
Rome, but in some future imprisonment in that city, yet is 
the consistency not less worthy of observation ; for the epis- 
tle touches upon names and circumstances connected with 
the date and with the history of the first imprisonment, and 
mentioned in letters written during that imprisonment, and 
so touches upon them as to leave what is said of one con- 
sistent with what is said of others, and consistent also with 
what is said of them in different epistles. Had one of these 
.circumstances been so described as to have fixed the date, of 
the epistle to the first imprisonment, it would have involved 
the rest in contradiction. And when the number and par- 
ticularity of the articles v/hich have been brought together 
under this head are considered, and when it is considered 
also that the coinparisons we have formed among them were 
in all probability neither provided for, nor thought of, by the 
writer of the epistle, it will be deemed something very like 
the effect of truth, that no invincible repugnancy is perceived 
between them. 

II. In the Acts of the Apostles, in the sixteenth chaptei 
and at the first verse, we are told that Paul “ came to Berbe 
ancILystra: and behold, a certain disciple was there, named 
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j, ;« rimotlieus, tlie son of a certain woman •wliick wits a Jew 

' ess, and "believed, but his father was a Greek.” In the 

^ • epistle before us, in the first chapter and at the fourth and 

; ’ iiftli verses, St. Paul writes to Timothy thus : “ Greatly de- 

I ' siring to see thee, being mindful of thy tears, that I may be 

r i; . filled with joy ; when I call to remembrance the luifeigiied 

r I faith that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother 

Lois, and thy mother Eltmice ; and I am persuaded that in 
thee also.” Here we have a fair unforced example of coin- 
cidence. In the history, Timothy was the “son of a Jewess 
that believed in the epistle, St. Paul applauds “the faith, 
which dwelt in his mother EuAice.” In the history it is 
said of the mother, that she “was a Jewess, and believed;” 
of the father, that he “was a Greek.” Now when it is 
said of the mother alone, that she “believed,” the father 
being nevertheless mentioned in the same sentence, we are 
led to suppose of the father that he did not believe, that is, 
either that he was dead, or that he reimiined unconverted. 
Agreeably hereunto, while praise is bestowed in the epistle 
upon one parent, and upon her sincerity in the faith, no no- 
tice is taken of the other. The mention of the grandmother 
is the addition of a circumstance not found in the history ; 
blit it is a circumstance which, as well as the names of the 
parties, might naturally be expected to be known to the 
apostle, though overlooked by his historian. 

III. Chap. 3 : 15 : “And that from a child thou hast 
known the holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 

This verse discloses a circumstance which agrees exactly 
with what is intimated in the quotation from the Acts, ad- 
duced in the last number. In that quotation it is recorded 
of Timothy’s mother, that she “was a Jewess.” This de- 
scription is virtually, though, I am satisfied, uiidesignedly, 
recognized in the epistle, when Timothy is reminded in it, 
“that from a child he had known the holy Scriptures.” 
‘The holy Scriptures” undoubtedly meant the Scriptures of 
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the Old Testament. The expression' bears that sense in 
every place in which it occurs. Those of the New had not 
yet acquired the name ; not to mention, that in Timothy’s 
childhood probably none of them existed. In wdiat man- 
ner then could Timothy have known “from a child” the 
Jewish Scriptures, had he not been born, on one side or on 
both, of Je-wnsh parentage? Perhaps he, was not less likely 
to be carefully instructed in them, for that his mother alone 
professed that religion. 

lY. Chap. 2:22: “Flee also Qjouthful lusts; hut fol- 
low righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with them that call 
on the Lord out of a pure heart.” 

■'^Flee also yoiUhful lusts'^ The suitableness of this 
precept to the age of the person to whom it is addressed, is 
gathered from 1 Timothy, 4: 12 : “Let no man despise thy 
youth.” Nor do I deem the less of this coincidence because 
the propriety resides in a single epithet, or because this one 
precept is joined with, and followed by a train of others 
not more applicable to Timothy than to any ordinary con- 
vert. It is on these transient and cursory allusions that the 
argument is best founded. When a writer dwells and rests 
upon a point in which some coincidence is discerned, it may 
be doubted whether he himself had not fabricated the con- 
foi'mity, and was endeavoring to display and set it off. But 
when the reference is contained in a single word, unobserved 
perhaps by most readers, the writer passing on to other sub- 
jects, as unconscious that he had hit upon a correspondency, 
or unsolicitous whether it were remarked or not, we may he 
pretty well assured that no fraud was exercised, no imposi- 
tion intended. 

Y. Chap. 3 : 10, 11 : “But thou hast fully known my 
doctrine, manner of life, purpose, faith, long-suflering, char- 
ity, patience, persecutions, arilicf.ions, which came unto me 
at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra ; what persecutions I 
endured : but out of them all the Lord delivered me.” 

Tue Antioch here mentioned was net Antioch the capital 
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of Syria, where Paul and Barnabas resided “a long time 
but Antioch in Pisidia. to which place Paul and Barnabas 
came in their first apostolic progress, and where Paul deliv- 
ered a memorable discourse, which is preserved in the thir- 
teenth chapter of the Acts. At this Antioch the history re- 
lates, that “the Jews stirred up the .devout and honorable 
women, and the chief men of the city, and raised perseau- 
lion against Paid and Barnabas, expelled them out 
of their coasts. But they shook olf the dust of their feet 

against them, and came unto Iconium And -it came 

to pass in Iconium. that they went both together into the 
synagogue of the Jews, and so spake, that a great multitude 
both of the J ews and also of the Greeks believed. But the 
unbelieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles, and made their 
minds evil-afTeoted against the brethren. Long time tliere- 
. fore abode they, speaking boldly in the Lord, which. gave 
testimony unto the word of his grace, and granted signs and, 
wonders to be done by their hands. But the multitude of 
the city was divided ; and part held with the Jews, and 
pai-t with the apostles. And when there was an assault 
made both of the Gentiles, and also of the Jews with theii 
rulers, to use them, despitefully and to stone them, they 
were aware of it, and fled unto Lystra and Derbe, cities oi 
Lycaoma. and unto the region that lieth round about; and 

there they preached the gospel And there came 

thitber certain Jews from Antioch and Iconium, who per- 
suaded the people, and having stoned Paul, drew him out of 
the city, supposing he had been dead. , Howbeit. as the dis- 
ciples stood round about him, he rose up, and came into the 
city; and the next day he departed with Barnahas to Derbe. 
And when they had preached the gospel to that city, and 
ad taught many, they returned again to Lystra, and to Ico- 
mum, and to Antioch.” : This account comprises' the period 
to which the aUusion in the epistle is to be referred. We 
have so fiir, therefore, a conformity between the history and 
the epistle, that St. Paul is asserted in the history to have 
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suffered persecutions in the three cities, his persecutions at 
which are appealed to in the epistle ; and not only so, but 
to have suffered these persecutions both in immediate' suc- 
cession, and in the order in which the cities are mentioned 
in the epistle. The conformity also extends to another cir- 
eimistance. In the apostolic history, Lystra and Derbe are 
commonly mentioned together : in the quotation from the 
epistle, Lystra is mentioned, and not Derbe. And the dis- 
tinction will appear on this occasion to be accurate, for St. 
Paul is. here enumerating his persecutions ; and although he 
underwent grievous persecutions in each of the three cities 
through which he passed to Derbe, at Derbe itself he met 
with none : “The next day he departed,” says the historian, 
“to Derbe ; and when they had preached the gospel to that 
city, and had taught many, they i*eturned again to Lystra.” 
The epistle, therefore, in the names of the cities, in the order 
in which they are enumerated, and in the place at which the 
enumeration stops, corresponds exactly wnth the history. 

But a second question remains, namely, how these per- 
secutions w^ere “known” to Timothy, or why the apostle 
should recall these in particular to his remembran6e, rather 
than many other persecutions with which his ministry had 
been attended. When some time, probably three years 
afterwards, (vide Pearson’s “Annales Paulinas,”) St. Paul 
made a second journey through the same country, “in order 
to go again and visit the bi*ethren in every city where he 
had preached the word of the Lord,” we read. Acts 16:1, 
that when “he came to Derbe and Lystra, behold, a certain 
disciple was there, named Timotheus.” One or other, there- 
fore, of these cities was the place of Timothy’s abode. "Wa 
read, moreover, that he was well reported of by the brethren 
that were at Lystra and Iconium ; so that he must have 
been well’ acquainted with these places. Also again, when 
Paul came to Derbe and Lystra, Timothy was already a 
disciple: “Behold, a certain disciple was there, named 
Timotheus'.” He must therefore have been converted be 
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fore. But since it is expressly stated in the epistle, thal 
Timothy was converted by St. Paul himself, that he was 
“his own son in the faith,” it follows that he must have 
been converted by him upon his former journey into those 
parts, which was the veiy time when the apostle underwent 
the persecutions referred to in the epistle. Upon the whole, 
then, persecutions at the several cities named in the epistie 
are e.xpressly recorded in the Acts ; and Timothy’s know- 
ledge of this part of St. Paul’s history, w'hich knowledge is 
appealed to in the epistle, is fairly deduced from the place of 
his abode and the time of his conversion. It may further 
bo observed, that it is probable from this account, that St. 
Paul was in the midst of those persecutions when Timothy 
became known to him. No tvonder then that the apostle, 
though in a letter w'ritten long afterw'ards, should remind 
his favorite convert of those scenes of affliction and distress 
under which they first met. 

Although this coincidence, as to the names of the cities, 
be more specific and direct than many which we have 
pointed out, yet I apprehend that there is no just reason for 
thinking'it to be artificial ; for had the writer of the epistle 
sought a coincidence with the history upon this head, and 
searched the Acts of the Apostles for the purpose, I conceive 
he w'ould have sent us at once to Philippi and Thossalonica, 
where Paul sufiered persecution, and where, from what is 
Stated, it may easily be gathered that Timothy accompanied 
him, rather than have appealed to pe-rsecutions as known to 
Timothy, in the account of which persecutions Timothy’s 
presence is not mentioned ; it not being till after one entire 
chapter, and in the history of a journey three years future 
to this, that Timothy’s name occurs in the Acts the Ap(*8' 

• ties for the first time ■ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE. EPISTLE TO TITUS. 

L A VERY characteristic circumstance in this epistle is 
liie quotation from Epimenides, chap. 1:12: “ One of them- 
selvesj even a prophet of their own, said, The Gretians are 
alw'Eys liars, evil beasts, slow bellies.” 

Kpr/re^ asl ipevarac^ tcaicti dTipia^ yaGrepsg apyai. 

I call this quotation characteristic, because no writer in 
the New Testament, except St. Paul, appealed to heathen 
testimony ; and because St. Paul repeatedly did so. In his 
celebrated speech at Athens, preserved in the seventeenth 
chapter of the Acts, he tells his audience that in God “ we 
live, and move, and have our being ; as certain also of your 
owm poets have said, Foi: we are also his offspring 
— Tov yap Kal yh'og tepiv. 

The reader will perceive much similarity of manner in 1 

these two passages. The reference in the speech is to a 
heathen poet ; it is the same in the epistle. In the speech, 
the apostle urges his hearers with the authority of a poet 
of their oitm; in the epistle, he avails himself of the same 
advantage. Yet there is a variation, which shows that the 
hint of inserting a quotation in the epistle was not, as it 
may be suspected, borrowed from seeing the like practice 
attributed to St. Paul in the history ; and it is this, that in 
the epistle the author cited is called a pvphet^ ‘^one ol 
themselves, even a prophet of their own.” Whatever might 
be the reason for calling Epimenides a prophet ; whether 
the names of poet and prophet were occasionally converti- 
ble; whether Epimenides in particular had obtained that 
title, as Grotius seems to have proved; or whether the 
appellation was given to him, in this instance, as having 
delivered a description of the G retail character, which the 
future state of morals among tiiem verified : whatever was 
ihe reason — and any of these reasons will accournt for thti 
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variation, supposing St. Paul to have been the author — one 
point is plain, namely, if the epistle had been forged, and 
the author had inserted a quotation in it merely from having 
seen an example of the same kind in a speech ascribed to 
St. Paul, he would so far have imitated his original as ta 
have introduced his quotation in the same manner ; that is, 
he would have given to Epimenides the title which he saw 
there given to Aratus. The other side of the alternative 
is, that the history took the hint from the epistle. But that 
the author of the Acts of the Apostles had not the epistle 
to Titus before him, at least that he did not use it as one of 
the documents or materials of his narrative, is i*endered 
nearly certain by the observation that the name of Titus 
does not once occur in his hook. 

It is well known, and was remarked by St. Jerome, that 
the apothegm in the fifteenth chapter of the Corinthians, 
*• Evil communications corrupt good manners,” is an iambic 
of Menander’s : 

^dkpovatv 7i&rj bpLliat Kami. 

Here we have another unafiected instance of the same 
turn and habit of composition. Probably there are some 
hitherto unnoticed ;■ and more, which the loss of the original 
authors renders impossible to be now ascertained. 

II. There exists a visible affinity between the epistle to 
Titus and the first epistle to Timothy. Both letters w’-ere 
addressed to persons left by the writer to preside in their 
respective churches during his absence. Both letters are 
principally occupied in desexihing the qualifications to he 
sought for in those whom they should appoint to offices in 
the church ; and the ingredients of this description are in 
both letters nearly the same. Timothy and Titus are like- 
wise cautioned against the same prevailing corruptions, and 
in particular against the same misdirection of their cares 
and studies. This affinity obtains not only in the subject 
of the letters, which, from the similarity of situation in the 
persons to whom they were, addressed, might be expected to 
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be sottiewhat alike; but e in a great variety of in 

stances, to the plirases and expressions. The writer accosts 
his two friends with the same salutation, and passes on to 
the business of his letter by the same transition. 

“Unto Timothy, my oion S07t in the faith; Grace, 
mercy, and peace, from God our Father and Jesus Christ 
©iir Lord. As I besotight thee to abide still at Bpliesus^ 
vjhen I %ve7it into Macedonia,'' etc. 1 Tim. 1 : 2, 3. 

“To Titus, mine oion son after the common faith: 
grace, mercy, and peace, from God the Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour. For this cause left I thee 
in Crete." Tit. 1 ■: 4, 5. 

If Timothy was not to “ give heed to fables and endless 
genealogies, which minister questions," 1 Tim. 1 : 4, Titus 
also was to “ avoid, foolish questions, and genealogies, and 
contentions,” chap. 3 : 9, and was to “ rebuke them sharply, 
7iot giving heed to Jeidish fables" Chap. 1 : 13, 14. li 
Timothy was to be a pattern, rvirof, 1 Tim. 4 : 12, so was 
Titus. Chap. 2 :7. If Timothy w^as to “let no man de- 
spise his youth,” 1 Tim. 4:12, Titus also was to “let no 
man despise him.” Chap. 2 : 15. This verbal consent is 
also observable in some very peculiar expressions, 'which 
have no relation to the particular character of Timothy or 
Titus. ■ 

The phrase, “ it is a faithful saying,” maTog 6 Uyog, made 
use of to. preface some sentence upon which the writer lays 
a more than ordinary stress, occurs three times in the first 
epistle to Timothy, once in the second, and once in the epistle 
before us, and in no other part of St. Paul’s writings ; and 
it is remarkable that these three epistles were probably all 
written towards the conclusion of his life ; and that they are 
the only epistles which were written after his hrst imprison- 
ment at Eome. 

The same observation belongs to another singularity oi 
expression, and that is in the epithet *\sound," itjMvQv, as 
applied to words or doctrine. It is thus used twice in the 
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first epistle to Timothy, twice in the second, ana three tunes 
in the epistle to Titus, besides two cognate expressions, irysxd- 
vovrac rTj mVra, and %oyov iyirr, and it is found, in the samp 
sense, in no other part of the New Testament. 

The phrase, “God our Saviour,” stands in nearly the 
same predicament. It is . repeated three times in the’ iiret 
epistle to Timothy, as many in the epistle to Titus, and in 
no other hook of the New Testament occurs at all, except 
once in tile epistle of Jude. 

Similar terms, intermixed indeed with others, are em- 
ployed in the two epistles, in enumerating tho qualifications 
required in those who should he advanced to stations of au- 
thority in the church, 

A bishop taen must he blameless, the hushawl of one 
wife, vigilant, sober , of good behavior, givefi to hospitality, 
apt to teach ; not giveti to wine, no striker, not greedy oj 
filthy lucre; hut patient ; not a brawler, not covetous ; one 
that ruleth well his own house, having his cliildrcn in sub- 
jection with all gravity.”* ] Tim. 3 : 2-4. 

“ If any he blajncless, the husba^icl of one wife, having 
faithful children, not accused of riot, or unruly. For a 
bishop must be blameless, as the steward of God ; not self- 
willed, not soon - angry, not given to ivine, no striker, not 
given to filthy lucre; hut a lover of hospitality, a lover cf 
good' men, sober, just, holy, temperate. ”t Titus 1 : 6-8. 

The most natural account which can be given of these 
resemblances, is to suppose that the two epistles were writ- 
ten nearly at the same time, and while the same ideas and 
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plirases dwelt in tile writer’s mind. Let us inquire, there- 
fore, whether the notes of time extant in the two epistles 
in any manner favor this supposition. 

We have seen that it was necessary to refer the first 
epistle to Timothy to a date subsequent to St. Paul’s first 
imprisonment at E-ome, because there was no journey mto 
Macedonia prior to that event, which accorded with the cir- 
cumstance of leaving Timothy behind at Ephesus. The 
journey of St. Paul from Crete,' alluded to in the epistle be- 
fore us, and in which Titus “ v^as left in Crete to set in order 
the things that were wanting,” must, in like manner, be 
carried to the period which intervened between his first and 
second imprisonment. For the history, which reaches, we 
know, to the time of St. Paul’s first imprisonment, contains 
no account of his going to Crete, except upon his voyage as 
a prisoner to Eome ; and that this could not be the occasion 
referred to in our epistle is evident from hence, that when 
St. Paul wrote this epistle, he appears to have been at lib- 
erty ; whereas after that voyage, he continued for two years 
at least in confinement. Again, it is agreed that St. Paul 
wrote his first epistle to Timothy from Macedonia : “As I 
besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, when I went,” or 
came, “ into Macedonia.” And that he was in these parts, 
that is, in this peninsula, when he wrote the epistle to Titus, 
is rendered probable by his directing Titus to come to him to 
Mcopolis : “ When I shall send Artemas unto thee, or Tych- 
icus, be diligent,” make haste, “to come unto me to INricopo- 
lis ; for I have determined there to winter.” The most noted 
city of that name was in Epirus, neaj: to Actium. And I 
think the form of speaking, as well as the nature of the case, 
renders it probable that the wniter was at Nicopolis, or in 
the neighborhood thereof, 'when he dictated this direction to 
Titus. 

Upon the whole, if we may he allowed to suppose that 
St. Paul, after his liberation at Rome, sailed into Asia, taking 
Crete in his way ; that from Asia asad from Ephesus, the 
46*' 
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capital of that country, he proceeded into Macedonia, and 
crossing the peninsula in his progress, came into the neigh- 
borhood of Nicopolis, we have a route which falls in with 
every thing. It executes the intention expressed by the 
apostle of visiting Colosse and Philippi, as soon as he should 
be set at liberty at Rome. It allow^s him to leave Titus at 
Crete, and Timothy at Ephesus, as he went into Macedonia; 
and to write to both not long after from the peninsula of 
Greece, and probably the neighborhood of Nicopolis ; thus 
bringing together the dates of these two letters, and thereby 
accounting for that affinity between them, both in subject 
and language, which our remarks have pointed out. I con- 
fess that the journey which we have thus traced, out for St. 
Paul is, in a great measure, hypothetic ; but it should be 
observed, that it is a species of consistency which seldom 
belongs to falsehood, to admit of an hypothesis which 
eludes a great number of independent circumstances withoxu 
contradiction. 
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. CHAPTER XIV. 

THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 

I. The singular correspondency between this epistle and 
that to the Colossians has been remarked already. An as- 
seitian in the epistle to the Colossians, namely, that “ Ones- 
imus was one of them,” is verified, not by any mention of 
Colosse, any the most distant - intimation concerning the 
place of Philemon’s abode, but singly by stating Onesimus 
to be Philemon’s servant, and by joining in the salutation 
Philemon with Archippus ; for this Archippus, when we go 
back to the epistle to the Colossians, appears to have been 
an inhabitant of that city, and, as it should seem, to have 
held ail office of authority in that church. The case stands 
thus. Take the epistle to the Colossians alone, and no cir- 
cumstance is discoverable which makes out the a*ssertion, 
that Onesimus was “one of them.” Take the epistle to 
Pbileihon alone, and nothing at all appears concerning the 
place to which Philemon or his servant Onesimus belonged. 
For any thing that is said in the epistle, Philemon might 
as well have been a Thessalonian, a Philippian, or an Ephe- 
sian, as a Colossian. Put the two epistles together, and the 
matter is clear. The reader perceives a junctw^i of circum- 
stances, w'hich- ascertains Ihe conclusion at once. I^ow all 
that is necessary to he added in this place is, that this cor- 
respondency evinces the genuineness of one epistle, as well as 
of the other. It is like comparing the two parts of a cloven 
tally. Coincidence proves the authenticity of both. 

II. And this coincidence is perfect ; not only in the main 
article, of showing, by implication, Onesimus to bo a Colos- 
gian, but in many dependent circumstances. 

1. “I beseech thee for my son Onesimus, .... whom I 
have sent again.” Yerses 10-12, It appears from the epis- 
tle to the Colossians, that in truth Onesimus was sent at 
that time to Colosse ; “ All my state shall Tychicus declare 
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unto yoU; .... whom I have sent unto you for the same 
purpose, . . . ivith Oneswius, a faithful and beloved broth 


er.” Colos. 4 : 7-9. * 

2. “ I beseech thee for my son Onesimus, tvhoin I have 
begotten in my bo7ids'' Ver. 10. It appears from the pre 
ceding quotation, that Onesimus was with St. Paul when hi 
wrote the epistle to the Colossiaris ; and that he wrote that 
epistle in imp7'isonme7it, is evident from his declaration in 
the fourth chapter and third verse : “ Praying also for us, 
that God would open unto us a door of utterance, to speak 
the mystery of Christ, for which I am also in ho7tch,'^ 

3. St. Paid bids Philemon prepare for him a lodging ‘ 
“For I trust,” says he, “that through your prayers I shall 
be given unto you.” This agrees wdth the expectation of 
speedy deliverance which he expressed in another epistle, 
written during the same imprisonment : “ Him,” Timothy, 
“ I hope to send presently, so soon as I shall see how it wdll 
go with me. But I ti’ust in the Lord that I aho niysclj 
shall co7ne shortly'^ Phil. 2 : 23 : 24. 

4. As the letter to Philemon and that to the Coiossians 
W’ere written at the same time and sent by the same mes- 
senger, the one to a particular inhahitant, the other to the 
church of Coiosse, it may be expected that, the same or 
nearly the same persons would be about St. Paul, and join 
with him, as was the practice, in" the salutations of the epis- 
tle. Accordingly w^e find the names of Aristarchus, Marcus, 
Epaphras, Luke, and Demas, in both epistles. Timothy, 
who is joined with St Paul in the superscription of tho 
epistle to the Colossians, is joined with him in this. Tych- 
icus did not salute Philemon, because he accompanied the 
epistle to Oolosse, and would undoubtedly there see him. 
Yet the reader of the epistle to Philemon will remark one 
considerable diversity in the catalogue of saluting friends, 
and which shows tlmt the catalogue was not copied from 
that to the Colossians. In the epistle to the Colossians, 
Aristarchus is called by St. Paul his fellow-prisoner, Colosi 
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4:10; ill tlie epistle to PHlemon, Aristarclxus is inentioneJ 
without any addition, and the title of fellow-prisoner is given 
to Epaphras/^^ 

And let it also be observed, that notwithstanding the 
close and circumstantial agreement between the two epis* 
ties, this is not the case of an opening left in a genuine 
•UTiting, which an impostor is induced to fill up ; nor of a 
reference to some writbig not extant, which sets a sophist at 
work to supply the loss, in like manner as, because St. Paul 
was supposed, Colos. 4 : 16, to allude to an epistle written 
by him to the Laodiceans, some person has from thence 
taken the hint of uttering a forgery under that title. The 
present, I say, is not the case ; for Philemon’s name is not , 

mentioned in the epistle to the Colossians ; Onesimus’ servile ; 

condition is nowhere hinted at, any more than his crime, his ■; 

flight, or the place or time of his conversion. The story 
therefore of the epistle, if it be a fiction, is a fiction to which 
the author could not have been guided by any thing he had 
read in St. Paul’s genuine writings, 

III. Yer. 4, 5 : “ I thank my God, making mention of 
thee always in my prayers, hearing of thy love and faith, * T 

which thou hast toward the Lord Jesus, and toward all !, 

•saints.” ' j- 

Hearing, of thy love and faitK^' This is the form 1 

of speech which St. Paul was wont to use towards those 
churches which he had not seen, or ’then visited. See Pom. 

1:8; Ephes. 1:15 ; Col. 1 : 3, 4. Towards those churches 
and persons with whom he was previously acquainted, he 
employed a difierent phrase ; as, “ I . thank my God always 
on your behalf,” 1 Cor. 1 .: 4 ; 2 Thess. 1:3; or, “ upon 

Dr. Benson observes, and perhaps truly, that the appellation of 
follow-prisoner, as applied by St. Paul to Epaphras, did not imply 
ihat they w'ere imprisoned together at the time ; any more than your 
callin-g a person your fellow-traveller imports that you are then upon 
your travels. If he had upon any former occasion travelled with you, 
you might afterwards speak' of him under that title. It is just so with 
the term fellow-,prisoner. 
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every rememhmnce of you,” Phil. 1:3; 1 Tiiess. 1 : 2, 3 * 
2 Tim. 1 : 3 ; and never speaks of hearing of them. Yet, 
I tliirik it must be concluded, from the nineteenth verse of 
this epistle, that Philemon had been converted by St. Paul 
himself: ‘-Albeit, I do not say to thee how thou oivest unto 
me even thine own seif besides.” Here then is a peculiarity. 
Let us inquire whether the epistle supplies any circiimstanca 
which will account for it. We have seen that it may be 
made out, not from the epistle itself, but from a comparison 
of the epistle with that to the Colossians, that Philemon 
was an inhahitant of Colosse ; and it further appears from 
the epistle, to the Colossians, that St. Paul had never been 
in that city : “I w-ould that ye knew what great conflict I 
have for you and fox them at Laodicea, and for as many as 
have not seen my face in the flesh.” Col. 2:1. Although, 
therefore, St. Paul had formerly met with Philemon at some 
other place, and had been, the immediate instrument of his 
conversion, yet Philemon’s faith and conduct afterwards, inas- 
much as he lived in a city wdiicli St. Paul had never visited, 
could only be known to him by fame and reputation. 

lY, The tenderness and delicacy of this epistle have long 
been admired : “ Though I might be much bold in Clirist 
to enjoin thee that which is convenient, yet for love's sake 
I rather beseech thee, being such a one as Paul the aged, 
and now also a prisoner of Jesus Christ ; I beseech thee for 
my son Onesimus, whom I Have begotten in my bonds.” 
There is something certainly very melting and persuasive 
in this and every part of the epistle. Yet, in my opinion, 
the character of St. Paul prevails in.^ it throughout. The 
warm, adectionate, authoritative teacher is interceding with 
an absent friend for a beloved convert. He urges his suit 
with an earnestness befitting perhaps not so much the occa- 
sion, as the ardor and nensibility of his own mind. Here 
also, as every where, hi shows himself conscious of the weight 
and dignity of his mission ; nor does he suffer Philemon for 
a moment to forget it : “ I migHit be much bold in Ohrisi 
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to enjoiri thee tliut wliicli is convenient’ He is carefui 
also to j’ocall, though obliquely, to Philehion’s merriory, the 
sacred obligation under which he had laid him, by bringing 
to him the knowledge of Jesus Christ: “I do not say to 
thee how thou owCvSt unto me even thine own self besides,” 
Without laying aside, therefore, the apostolic character, our 
author softens the imperative style of his address by mixing 
with it every sentiment and consideration that could move 
the heart of his correspondent. Aged and in prison, he is 
contented to supplicate and entreat. Onesimus was rendered 
dear to liim by his conversion and his services : the child of 
his affliction, and “ministering unto him in the bonds of the 
gospel.” This ought to recommend him, whatever had been 
his fault, to Philemon’s forgiveness: “Heceive him as my- 
self, as my own bowels.” Every thing, however, should he 
voluntary. St. Paul was determined that Philemon’s com- 
•]diance should flow from his own bounty: “Without thy 
mind would I do nothing ; that thy benefit should not he as 
it were of necessity, hut willingly ;” trusting nevertheless to 
his gratitude and attachment for the performance of ail that 
he requested, and for more: “Having confidence in thy 
obedience, I wrote unto thee, knowing that thou wilt also 
do more than I say.” 

St. Paul’s discourse at Miletus; his speech before Agrip- 
pa; his epistle to the Homans, as has been remarked, No. 
VfIL ; that to the Galatians, chap. 4 : 11-20 ; to the Phi- 
lippians, chap. 1 : 29 ; 2:2; the second to the Corinthians, 
chap. 6 : 1—13 ; and indeed some part or other of almost 
every epistle, exhibit examples of a similar application to the 
teelings and affections of the persons wdiom he addresses. 
And it is observable, that these pathetic effusions, drawn 
for the most part from his own sufferings and situation, usu- 
ally precede a command, soften a rebuke, or mitigate th*i 
harshness of some disagreeable truth* ^ 
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‘CHAPTEB XV. 

THE SITBSCEIPTIONS OF THE EPISTLES. ' 

Six of these suds€riptdo'?is are false or improbable ; that 
!s, they are either absolutely contradicted by the coiiteiits of 
the epistle, or are difficult to be reconciled with them. 

I. The subscription of the first epistle to the Corinthians 
states that it was written from Philippi, notwithstanding 
that ill the sixteenth chapter and the eighth verse of the 
epistle, St. Paul informs the Corinthians that he will “tarry 
at Ephesus uiitil Pentecost and notwithstanding that he 
begins the salutations in the epistle by telling them, “the 
churches of Asia salute you a pretty evident indication 
that he himself was in Asia at this time. 

II. The epistle to the Galatians is by the subscription - 
dated from Home ; yet in the epistle itself St. Paul expresses 
his surprise “ that they were so soon removing from him that 
called them;” whereas his journey to Home was ten years' 
posterior to the conversion of the Galatians. And what, I 
think, is more conclusive, the author, though speaking of 
himself in this more than any other epistle, does not once 
mention his bonds, or call himself a prisoner ; which he had 
not failed to do in every one of the four epistles written from 
that city, and during that imprisonment. 

III. The first epistle to the Thessaloiiians was written, 
the subscription tells us, from Athens ; yet the epistle refers 
expressly to the coming of Timotheus from Thessalonica, 
chap. 3:6; and the history informs us, Acts IS : 5, that 
Timothy came out of Macedonia to St. Paul at Corinth, 

IV. The second epistle to the Thessaloiiians is dated, 
'^nd without any discoverable reason, from Athens also. If 
t be truly the seco7ict — if it refer, as it appears to do, chap. 

2 * 2, to the first, and the first was written from Corinth, the 
place must be erroneously assigned, for the history does not 
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allow us to suppose til at St. Paul, after he had reached Cor- 
inth, went hack to Athens. 

V. The first epistle to Timothy the subscription asserts 
to have been sent from Laodicea ; yet when St. Paul writes, 
“ J besought thee to abide still at Ephesus,” nopsvofievog elg 
M-iiKe^ovlap, “ when I set out for Macedonia,” the reader is 
naturally led to conclude that he wrote the letter upon bis 
arrival in that country. 

YI. The epistle to' Titus is dated from Nicopolb in Mac- 
edonia, while no city of that name is known to have existed 
in that province. 

The use, and the only use which I make of these obser- 
vations, is to show how easily errors and contradictions steal 
in, where the writer is not guided by original Iniowledge. 
There are only eleven distinct assignments of date, to St. 
Paul’s epistles — for the four written from Rome may be con- 
sidered as plainly contemporary — and of these, six seem to 
be erroneous. I do not attribute any autliority to these sub- 
scriptions. I believe them to have been conjectures founded 
sometimes upon loose traditions, but more generally upon a 
consideration of some particular text, without sufficiently 
comparing it with other parts of the epistle, with different 
epistles, or wdth the history. Suppose, then, that the sub- 
scriptions had come down to us as authentic parts of the 
, epistles, there would have been more contrarieties and diffi- 
culties arising out of these final verses than from all the rest 
of the volume. Yet, if the epistles had been forged, the 
whole must have been made up of the same elements as 
those of which the subscriptions are composed, namely, tra- 
dition, conjecture, and inference ; and it would have remained 
to b('- accounted for, how, while so many errors "were crowded 
hit) the concluding clauses of the letters, so much consis 
lei. cy should be preserved in other parts. . 

The same reflection arises from observing the oveisighli? 
and mistakes wdiich learned men have committed, when 
arguing upon allusions which relate to time and place, or 

PahI. 47 ^ 
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endeavoring to digest scattered' circumstances into a 
continued story. It is indeed the same case ; for these sub- 
scriptions must be regarded as ancient scholia, and as noth- 
ing more. Of this liability to error I can present the reader 
with a notable instance; and which I bring foinvard for no 
oilier purpose than that to which I apply the erroneoiis siib- 
Miiptions. Ludoviens .Capcllus; in that part of his “His- 
torica Apostolica Illustrata,” which is entitled De Ordine 
Faid., writing upon the second epistle to the Corinthi 
ans, triumphs unmercifully over the want of sagacity in Ba- 
ronins, who it seems makes St. Paul write his epistle to Titus 
.from Macedonia upon bis second visit into that province: 
whereas it appears from the history, that Titus, instead of 
being at Crete, where the epistle places him, was at that 
time sent by the apostle from Macedonia to Corinth. “ An- 
imadvertere est,'' says Capelins, ‘^magncwi hojiiinis Him 
qui vidt Titum a Faido in Cretam aMuctiim^ 
illicque o'elictiimy cum indie Nicopolim navigaret, que7n 
tame7i ag7ioscit a Faido ex ISlacedonid misswn esse Corin- 
thu77iH This probably wall be thought a detection of incon- 
sistency in Baronins. But wdiat is the most remarkable is, 
that in the same chapter in wdiich he thus indulges his con- 
tempt for Baronius’ judgment, Capcllus himself fall's into an 
error of the same kind, and more gross and palpable than 
that v/hich he reproves. For he begins the chapter by 
stating the second epistle to the Gorintliiaiis and the, first 
epistle to Timothy to be nearly contemporary ; to have been 
both written during the apostle’s second visit into Macedo- 
nia ; and that a doubt subsisted concerning the immediate 
priority or their dates: Foster ioi’ ad eosdem Cormthios 
Epislola, ct pirior ad Timoflieum cei^tant de p7'ioritate, et 
mb j lid ice Us est ; utraque autc7n soUpta est paulo post- 
puain Faulus Epheso discessisset, adeoque du7}i Macedo- 
niam pe7'agra7'et, sed utra tempoi'c ])ra'ccdat, non liquet H 
Now^ in the first place, it is highly irnprohahie that the t'wo 
enistles should have been written either iiparly together, or 
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during tile same journey tlirougli Macedonia; for, in the 
epistle to the Gorinthians, Timothy appears to have been 
with St. Paul ; in the epistle addressed to him, to have been 
left behind at Ephesus, and not only left behind, but directed 
to continue there till St. Paul should return to that city. 
In the second place, it is inconceivable that a question should 
be proposed concerning the priority of date of the two epis' 
ties ; for when St. Paul, in his epistle to Timothy, opens, his 
address to him by saying, “as I besought thee to abide still 
at Ephesus when I went into Macedonia,” no reader can 
doubt hut that he here refers to the last interview which 
had passed beUveeri them; that he had not seen him since: 
whereas, if the epistle be posterior to that to the Corinthians, 
yet wndtteii upon the same visit into Macedonia, this could 
not be true ; for as Timothy was along with St. Paul when 
he wTote to the Corinthians, he must, upon this supposition, 
have passed over to St. Paul in Macedonia after he had been 
left by him at Ephesus, and must have returned to Ephesuf, 
again before the epistlewas written. What misled Ludo- 
vicus Capellus was simply this, that he had entirely over- 
looked Timothy’s name in the superscription of the second 
epistle to the Corinthians. Which oversight appears not 
only in the quotation we have given, but from his telling us 
as he does, that Timothy came from Ephesus to St. Paul at 
Corinth; w^hercas the superscription proves that Timothy 
■was already with St. PauHvhen he wTote to the Corintk/ans 
from Macedonia. 
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CHAPTEE XYX. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

In the outset of this inquiry, the reader was directed to 
consider the Acts of the Apostles and the thirteen epistles 
t’f St. Paul as certain ancient manuscripts lately discovered 
in the closet of some celebrated library. We have adhered 
to this view" of the subject. External evidence of every 
kind has been removed out of sight ; and our endeavors 
have been employed to collect the indications of truth and 
authenticity which appeared to exist in the writings them- 
selves, and to result from a comparison of their dilferent 
parts. It is not hoAvever necessary to continue this suppo- 
sition longer. The testimony which* other remains of con- 
temporary, or the monuments of adjoining ages afford to the 
reception, notoriety, and public estimation of a book, form, 
no doubt, the first proof of its genuineness. And in no books 
whatever is this proof more complete than in those at present 
under our consideration. The inquiries of learned men, and, 
above all, of the excel] ent Lardner, who never overstates a 
point of evidence, and whose fidelity in citing his authori- 
ties has in no one instance been impeached, have established, 
concerning these writings, the following propositions : 

I. That in the age immediately posterior to that in which 
St. Paul lived, his letters were publicly read and acknowledged. 

■ Some of them are quoted 'or alluded to by almost every 
Christian wniter that follow-ed, by Clement of Eome, by 
llermas, by Ignatius, by Polycairp, disciples or contempora- 
ries of the apostles; by Justin Martyr, by the cliurcbes of 
Gaul, by Irenseus, by Atbenagoras, by Theophiius, by Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, by Hermias, by Tertuliian, w-ho occupied 
the succeeding age. Now wdien w^e find a book quoted or 
referred to by an ancient author, w"e are entitled to conclude 
that it w-as read and received in the age and country in 
which that author lived. And this conclusion does not, in 
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any degree, rest upon the judgment or character of the 
author making such reference. Proceeding by this rule, we 
have, concerning the first epistle to the Corinthians in par- 
ticular, within forty years after the episllo was written, evi- 
dence not only of its being extant at Corinth, but of its 
being known and read at Home. Clement, bishop of thsJ‘ 
city, writing to the church of Corinth, uses these words : 
“ Take into your hands the epistle of the blessed Paul the 
apostle. What did he at first write unto you in the begin- 
ning of the gospel ? Verily he did by the Spirit admonish 
you concerning himself, and Cephas, and Apollos, because 
that evdn then you did form parties. This was written 
at a time when probably some must have been living at 
Corinth who remembered St. Paul’s ministry there and the 
receipt of the epistle. The testimony is still more valuable, 
as it shows that the epistles Avere preserved in the churches 
to which they were sent, and that they were spread and 
propagated from them to the rest of the Christian commu- 
nity. Agreeably to •which natural mode and order, of their 
publication, Tertullian, a century afterguards, for proof of the 
integrity and genuineness of the apostolic writings, bids “ any 
one, who is willing to exercise his curiosity profitably in the 
business of their salvation, to visit the apostolical churches, 
in which • their very authentic letters are recited — ipsiB au- 
thenticse literee eorum recitantur.” Then he goes on : ‘‘ Is 
Achaia near you ? You have Corinth. If you are not fk.' 
from Macedonia, you have Philippi, you have Thessalonica. 
If you can go to Asia, you have Ephesus ; hut if you are 
near to Italy, you have Ilome.”t I adduce this passage to 
show, that the distinct churches or Christian societies, to 
v/hich St. Paul’s epistles were sent, Subsisted for some ages 
afterwards ; that his several epistles were all along respee- 
tivcly read in those churches ; that Christians at large re- 
ceived them from those' churches, and appealed to thos0 
clmrches for tlicir originality and authenticity. 

* Sec Larclner, vol. 12, p. 22. t Lardner, vol. 2, p. 
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Arguing in like manner from citations and allusions, we 
have, within the space of a hundred and fifty years from 
the time that the first of St. Paul’s epistles "was written, 
proofs of almost all of them being read in Palestine, Syria, 
the countries of Asia Minor, in Egypt, in that part of Africa 
which used the Latin tongue, in Greece, Italy, and GauL’^ 
I do not mean simply to assert, that within the space of a 
hundred and fifty years St. Paul’s epistles were read in those 
countries, for I believe that they yrere read and circulated 
from the beginning ; but that proofs of their being so read 
occur within that period. And when it is considei’ed how 
few of the primitive Christians wrote, and of what was 
written how much is lost, we are to account it extraordi- 
nary, or rather as a sure proof of the extensiveness of the 
reputation of these writings, and of the general respect in 
which they were held, that so many testimonies, and of such 
antiquity, are still extant. “In the remaining works of 
IrensBus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertiillian, there are 
perhaps more and larger quotations of the small volume of 
tlie New Testament, than of all the works of Cicero in the 
writings of all characters for se-veral ages.”t We must add, 
that the epistles of Paul come in for their full share of this 
observation; and that all the thirteen epistles, except that 
to Philemon, which is not quoted by Irenanis or C lenient, 
and which probably escaped notice merely by its brevity, 
are severally cited, and expressly recognized as St. Paul’s by 
each of these Christian writers. The' Ebionites, an early, 
though inconsiderable Christian sect, rejected St. Paul and 
nis epistles that is, they rejected these epistles not be- 
cause they were not, but because they were St. Paul’s ; and 
because,, adhering to the obligation of the Jewish law, thev 
chose to dispute his doctrine and authority. Their sudrage 
as to the genuineness of the epistles does not contradict that 

other Christians. Marcion, a heretical writer in the fbr- 

* See Lardner’s Puecapitulation, vol. 12, p. 53. f Jbid. 

t Lardner, vol. 2, p* SOS. 
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niei part of the second century, is said hy Tertullian to have 
rejected three of the* epistles which v/e now receive, namely, 
the two epistles to Timothy and the epistle to Titus. It 
appears to me not improbable, that Marcioii might make 
some such distinction as this : that no apostolic epistle was 
to be admitted which was not read or attested by the church 
to which it was sent; for it is remarkable, that together 
with these epistles to private persons, he rejected also tiie 
catholic epistles. Now the catholic epistles and the epistles 
to private persons agree in the circumstance of wanting this 
particular species of attestation. Marcion, it seems, acknow- 
ledged the epistle to Philemon, and is upbraided for his in- 
consistency ill doing so by Tertullian, who asks, “ Why, 
when he received a letter written to a single person, he 
should * refuse two to Timothy and one to Titus, composed 
upon the affairs of the church ?” This passage so far favors 
our account of Marcion’s objection, as it shows that the ob* 
jection was supposed by Tertullian. to have been founded in 
something which belonged to the nature of a private letter. 

Nothing of the works of Marcion remains. Probably he 
was, after all, a rash, arbitrary, licentious critic — if he de- 
served indeed the name of critic — and wdio offered ho reason 
for his determination. What St. Jerorne says of him inti- 
mates this, and is besides founded in good sense : speaking 
of him and Basiiides, “If they assigned any reason,” says 
he, “ why they did not reckon these epistles,” namely, the 
first and second to Timothy and the epistle to Titus, “ to be 
the apostle’s, w’-e would have endeavored to answer them, 
-and perhaps might have satisfied the reader; but when the^.^ 
take upon them, hy their own authority, to pronounce one 
epistle to he Paul’s, and another not, they can only be replied 
tc in the same manner.”t Let it he remembered, however, 
that Marcion received ten of these epistles. His authority, 
therefore, even if his credit had been better than it is, forms 
a very small exception to the uniformity of the evidence. 01 

^ Lardner, vol. M, p, ; t Ibid, p tdS, 
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Basilides we know still less than we clo of Marcion. The 
same observation, however, belongs to him, namely, that his 
objection, as far as appears from this passage of St. Jerome, 
was confined to the three private epistles. Yet is this the 
only opinion which can be said to disturb the consent of the 
first two centuries of the Christian era ; for as to Tatiaii, who 
is reported by Jerome alone to have rejected some of St. 
Paul’s epistles, the extravagant or rather delirious notions 
into which he fell, take away all weight and credit from his 
judgment. If, indeed, Jerome’s account of this circumstance 
be correct ; for it appears from much older writers than Je- 
rome, that Tatian owned and used many of these epistles.^* 

11. They wdio in those ages disputed about so many 
other points, agreed in acknowledging tlie Scriptures now 
before us. Contending sects appealed to them in their con- 
troversies, with equal and unreserved submission. When 
they were urged by one side, however they might be inter- 
preted or misinterpreted by the other, their authority "was 
not questioned. Reliqui 07nnc^,''‘ says Ireiiams, speaking 
of Marcion, "‘/also scientica nomine injlatij Scriptiiras 
qnidem confitentxir ^ interpretationez varo converttmtJ'^ 

m. When the genuineness of some other writings which 
were in circulation, and even of a few which are now re- 
ceived into the canon, was contested, these were never called 
into dispute. Whatever Avas the objection, or whether in 
truth there ever was any real objection to the authenticity 
of the second epistle of Peter, the second and third of John, 
the epistle .of James, or that of Jude, or to the hook of the 
Revelation of St. John, the doubts that appear to have been 
entertained concerning them exceedingly strengthen the force 
of the testimony as to those writings about which there was 
no doubt ; because it shows, that the matter was a subjects 

* Lardaer, vol. 1, p. 313. 

t hen. ad vers. Hser. quoted by Larduor, vul. 1". p. -tli.". All thi 
rest, inflated with a false pretence of knowledge, reergnii^e the Sc.ric 
wires, but wrest their interpretation.” 
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among' the early Oliristiansj of examination and discussion; 
and that where there was any room to doubt, they did 'doubt. 

What Eusebius has left upon the subject is directly to 
the purpose of this observation. Eusebius, it is w^eil known, 
divided the ecclesiastical writings which were extant in his 
time into three classes : the “ avavTi()(n]Tay uncontradicted,” as 
he calls them in one chapter, or, scriptures universally 
acknowledged,” as he calls them in another; the “contro- 
verted, yet well known and approved by many;” and the 
“spurious.” What were the shades of difierence in the 
books of the second, or of those in the third class, or what 
it was precisely, that he meant by the term spurious^, it is 
not necessary in this place to inquire. It is sufficient for us 
to find, that the thirteen epistles of St. Paul are placed by him 
in the first class, without any sort of hesitation or doubt. 

It is further also to be collected from the chapter-in which 
this distinction is laid down, that the method made use of by 
Eusebius, and by the Christians of his time, namely, the close 
of the third century, in judging concerning the sacred author 
ity of any books, was to inquire after and consider the tes 
timony of those who lived near the age of the apostles.=^ 

IV. That no ancient writing which is attested as these 
epistles are, has had its authenticity disproved, or is in fact 
questioned. The controversies which have been moved con- 
cerniug suspected writings, as the epistles, for instance, of 
Phalaris, or the eighteen epistles of Cicero, begin by show- 
ing that this attestation is wanting. , That being proved, the 
question is thrown hack upon internal marks of spuriousness or 
^authenticity : and in these the dispute is occupied. In which 
disputes it is to be observed, that the contested writings are 
commonly attacked by arguments drgLwn from some opposition 
which they betray to*“ authentic history,” to “ true ep'stles/' 
to the “ real sentiments or circumstances of the author whom 
they -personate ;”t which authentic history, which true epis- 

* Lardner, vol. 8, p. 106. 

t See tracts by Tunstal and Middleton, upon certain suspected opis. 
ties ascribed to Cicero. 
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des, wiiicli real sentiments tliemselveSj are no oilier tlian wi- 
jieiit documents, whose early existence and reception can he 
proved, in the manner in which the writings before ns are tra- 
ced np to the age of their reputed author, or to ages near to his. 
A modern who sits downi to compose the history of some an* 
oiciit period, has no stronger evidence to appeal to i’or the most 
confidcrit assertion, or the most undisputed fact that he deliv* 
ers, than writings wdiose genuineness is proved by the sarm 
medium through which we evince the authenticity ol* ours. 
Nor, while he can have recourse to such aiithorilies as these, 
docs he apprehend any uncertainty in his accounts, from the 
Fuspicion of spuriousiiess or imposture in his materials. 

Y. It cannot he shown that any Ibrgeries, properly so 
called,*'^ that is, writings published under the name of the 
person who ciid not compose them, made their appearance in- 
•the first century of the Christian era, in which century these 
epistles undoubtedly existed. I shall set down under this 
proposition the guarded words of Lardner himself : “ There 
are no quotations of any books of them — spurious and apoc- 
ryphal books— in the apostolical fathers, by whom I mean 
Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Hermas, Ignatius, and Poly- 
carp, whose writings reach from the year of our Lord 70 to 
the year 108. J say this confidently, because I tktnk it 
has been ]>roved'\ Lardner, vol. 12, p. lo8. 

Nor when they did appear were they much used by the 
primitive Christians. ‘^Irenseus quotes not any of these 
books. He mentions some of them, but he never quotes 
them. The same may be said of Tertullian : he has men- 
tioned a hook called ‘Acts of Paul and Theda,’ but it is^ 
only to condemn it Clement of Alexandria and Origen 
have mentioned several such hooks, but never as 

authDrity, and sometimes with express marks of dislike. 
Eusebius quoted no such hooks in any of his works. He 

I belie; v*e that there a great deal of truth in Dr. LarJner’s ob- 
servation, that comparatively few of those boohs which we call apoc- 
ryphal were strictly and originally forgeries. Lardner, vol. 12, p. 167 
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has mentioned them, indeed; how? Not Dy 'way of 
approbation, hut to show that they were of little or no 
value, and that they never were received by the sounder 
part of Christians.” Now, if with this, which is advanced 
after the most minute and diligent examination, we cornpiirn 
v/hat the same cautious writer had before said of our re- 
ceived Scriptures, “that in the works of three only of the 
above-mentioned fathers, there are more and larger quota- 
tions of the 'small volume of the New Testament than of 
all t.he wor-ks of Cicero in the writings of all characters. for 
several ages and if with the rnarks of obscurity or con- 
demnation which accompanied the mention of the several 
apocryphal Christian writings, when they happened to be 
mentioned at all, we contrast what Dr. Lardner’s work com- 
pletely and in detail makes out concerning the \vritings 
which we defend, and what, having so made out, he thought 
himself authorized in his conclusion to asse*'^-, that these 
* books were not only received iftem the begin iring, hut re- 
ceived with the greatest respect; have been publicly and 
solemnly read in the assemblies of Christians throughout 
the world; in every age from that time to this ; early trans- 
lated into the languages of divers countries and ])eople ; 
commentaries written to explain and illustrate them ; quoted 
by way of proof in all arguments of a religious nature ; rec- 
ommended to the perusal of unbelievers, as containing the 
authentic account of the Christian doctrine : when wo 
attend, I say, to tliis representation, we perceive in it not 
only full proof of the early notoriety of these books, but a 
clear and sensible line of discrimination, which separates 
these from the pretensions of any others. 

The epistles of St. Paul stand particularly free of any 
doubt or confusion that might arise from this source. Until 
the conclusion of the fourth century, no intimation appears 
of any attempt whatever being made to coniitcrfcit these 
writings ; and then it appears only of a single and obscure 
instance. Jerome, who flourished in the year 392, has this 
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expression : “ qtiidam et ad Laodicemes ; sect M 

omnibm explodUim^'' there is also an epistle to the Laodi- 
eeans, but it is rejected by e\^ery body.’^' Theodoret, who 
wrote in the year 423, speaks of this epistle in the same 
terms. t Besides these, I know not whether any antient 
writer mentions it. It ’was certainly unnoticed diirhig the 
first three centuries of the church ; and when it came after- 
wards to be mentioned, it was mentioned only to show that, 
though such a waiting did exist, it obtained no credit. It is 
probable that the forgery to wdiich Jerome alludes, is the 
epistle which we now 'have under that title, If so, as has 
beep already observed, it is nothing more than a collection 
of sentences from the genuine epistles ; and was perhaps, at 
first, rather the exercise of some idle pen, than any serious 
attempt to impose a forgery upon the public. Of an epistle 
to the Corinthians under St. Pauhs name, \vhicli was brought 
into Europe in the present century, antiquity is entirely silent. 
It was unheard of for sixteen centuries ; and at this day, though 
it be extant, and was first found in the Armenian language 
it is not, by the Christians of that country, received into theii 
Scriptures. I hope, after this, that there is no reader wdio will 
think there is any competition of credit, or of external proof, 
between these and the received epistles ; or rather, who will 
not acknowledge the evidence of authenticity to be confirmed 
by tbe \vant of success which attended imposture. 

When take into our hands the letters which the suf- 
frage and consent of antiquity has thus transmitted to us, 
the first thing that strikes our attention is the air of x’eality 
and business, as well as of seriousness and conviction which 
pervades the whole. Let the sceptic read them. If he bo 
not sensible of these qualities in them, the avgimieiit can 
have no weight with, him. If he be, if he perceive in almost 
ever}' page the language of a mind actuated by real occa- 
sions and operating upon real circumstances, I would wish 
it to be observed, that the proof which arises from this pe.r 

Lanlner, vol. 10 , p. 103 . t Ibid, vo! 11, p. S8. 
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ceptioii is not to be deemed occult or imaginary, because it 
is incapable of being drawn out in v/ords, or of being con- 
veyed to the apprehension of the reader in any other way 
than by sending him to the books themselves. 

And here, in its proper place, comes in the argument 
which it has been the office of these pages to unfold. St 
Paul’s epistles are connected with the history by their par- 
ticularity, and by the numerous circumstances which are 
found in them. When we descend to an examination and 
comparison of these circumstances, we not only observe the 
history and the epistles to be independent documents un- 
known to, or at least unconsulted by each other, but we find 
the substance and oftentimes minute articles of the history 
recognized in the epistles, by allusions and references which 
can neither be imputed to design, nor, without a foundation 
in truth, be accounted for by accident ; by hints and expres- 
sions and single words, dropping as it were fortuitously from 
the pen of the writer, or drawn forth each by some occasion 
proper to the place in which it occurs, but widely removed 
from any view to consistency or agreement. These we know 
are effects which reality naturally produces, but which, wdth- 
out reality at the bottom, can hardly be conceived to exist. 

When, therefore, wnth a body of external evidence which 
is relied upon, and wdiich experience proves may safely be 
relied upon, in appreciating the credit of ancient writings, 
we combine characters of genuineness and originality which 
are not found, and which, in the nature and order of things, 
cannot be expected to be found in spurious compositions, 
whatever difficulties we may meet with in other topics of 
the ChrLstian evidence, we can have little in yielding our 
assent to the following conclusions : that there w^as such a 
person as St. Paul; that he lived in the age wdiich we 
ascribe to him ; that he went about preaching the religion 
of wdiich Jesus Christ wslb the founder ; and that the letters 
which we now read were actually WTitten by him upon the 
subject, and in tlic course of that his ministry. ■ 

, . o' ■ 
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And if it be true that we are in possession oi the very 
letters which St. Paul wrote, let us consider what confirma- 
tion they afford to the Christian history. In my opinion 
they substantiate the whole transaction. The great object 
of modern research is to come at the epistolary correspond- 
ence of the times. Amid the obscurities, the silence, or the 
contradictions of history, if a letter can he found, %ve regard 
it as the discovery of a landmark — as that hy -which we can 
correct, adjust, or supply the imperfections and uncertainties 
of other accounts. One cause of the superior credit which 
is attributed to letters is this, that the facts which they dis- 
close generally come out incidentally, and therefore without 
design to mislead the public by false or exaggerated accounts. 
This reason may he applied to St. Paul’s epistles with as 
much justice as to any letters -whatever. jNTothing could be 
further from the intention of the writer than to record any 
part of his history. That his history was in fact made 
public by these letters, and has by the same means been 
transmitted to future ages, is a secondary and unthought-of 
effect. The sincerity, therefore, of the apostle's declarations 
cannot reasonably be disputed ; at least, we are sure that it 
was not vitiated by any desire of setting himself off to the 
public at large. But these letters form a part of the rnimi- 
rnents of Christianity, as much to he valued for their contents 
as for their originality. A more inestimable treasure the 
care of antiquity could not have sent down to us. Besides 
the proof they afford of the general reality of St. Paurs his- 
tory, of the knowledge which the author of the Acts of the 
' A.post]es had obtained of that history, and the consequent prob- 
ability that he was, what he professes himself to have been, 
a companion of the apostle’s — besides the support they lend to 
these important inferences, they meet specially some of the 
principal objections upon which the adversaries of Christian- 
ity have thought proper to rely. In particular they show, 
L That Christianity was not a story set ou loot amid the 
ronfiisions wliich attended and immediately preceded ihe 
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destructioil of Jemsalem ; when many extravagant reports 
were circulated, when men’s minds were broken by terror 
and distress, when amid the tumults that surrounded them 
inquiry was impracticable. These letters show incontesta 
bly, that the religion had fixed and established itself before 
this state of things took place. 

II. Whereas it has been insinuated that our gospels na.ay 
liave been made up of reports and stories which were current 
at the time, we may observe that, with respect to tbe epistles, 
tills is impossible. A man cannot write the history of his own 
life from reports ; nor, what is the same thing, be led by re- 
ports to refer to passages and transactions in which he states 
himself to have been immediately present and active. I do 
not allow that this insinuation is apjilied to the historical part 
of the New Testament with any color of justice or probabiii 
ty; but I say, that to the epistles it is not applicable at all. 

III. These letters prove that the converts to Christianity 
were not drawn from the barbarous, the mean, or the igno- 
rant set of men which the representations of infidelity would 
sometimes make them. We learn from letters the charac- 
ter, not only of the writer, but, in some measure, of the per- 
sons to whom they are written. To suppose that these let- 
ters were addressed to a rude tribe, incapable of thought or 
reflection, is just as reasonable as to suppose Locke’s Essay 
on tbe Human Understanding to have been written for the 
instruction of savages. Whatever may be thought of these 
letters in other respects, either of diction or argument, they 
axe certainly removed as far as possible from tbe habits and 
comprehension of a barbarous people. 

IV . St. Paul’s history, I mean so much of it as may be 
collected from his letters, is so imiMcated with that of the 
other apostles, and with the substance, indeed, of the Chris- 
tian history itself, that I apprehend it will he found impos- 
flble to admit St. Paul’s story — I do not speak of the mirac- 
ulous part of it — to he true, and yet to reject the rest as fab- 
ulous. For instance, can any one believe that there was 
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such a man as Paul, a preacher of Giiristianity, in the age 
which we assign to him, and not believe that there was also 
at the same time such a man as Peter and James, and othei 
apostles, who had been companions of Christ during his life, 
and wdio after his death published and avowed the same things 
concerning him wdiich Paul taught ? Judea, and especially 
Jerusalem, was the scene of Christ’s ministry. The mtness' 
es of his miracles lived there. St. Paul, by his own account, 
as well as that of his historian, appears to have frequently vis- 
ited that city ; to have carried on a communication with the 
church there ; to have associated with the rulers and elders 
of that church, who were some of them apostles ; to have 
acted, as occasions offered, in correspondence, and sometimes 
in conjunction with them. Can it, after this, be doubted, but 
that the religion and the general facts relating to it, w^hich 
St. Paul appears by his letters to have delivered to the sev- 
eral churches which he established at a distance, were at the 
same time taught and published at Jerusalem itself, the place 
where the business was transacted ; and taught and published 
by those who had attended the founder of the institution in 
his miraculous, or pretendedly miraculous, ministry ? 

It is observable, for so it appears both in the epistles and 
from the Acts of the Apostles, that Jerusalem, and the soci- 
ety of believers in that city, long continued the centre from 
which the missionaries of the religion issued, with which all 
other churches maintained a correspondence and connection, 
to which they referred their doubts, and to whose relief, in 
times of public distress, they remitted their charitable assist- 
ance. This observation I think material, because it proves 
that this was not the case of giving our , accounts in one 
country of what is transacted in another, without afibrding 
the hearers an opportunity of knowing whether the thing?? 
related w^ere credited by any, or even published, in the place 
where they are reported to have passed. 

V. St. Paul’s letters furnish evidence — and what better 
evidence than a man’s own letters can be desired ?--of the 
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soundness and sobriety of his judgment. His caution in dis- 
tinguishing between the occasional suggestions of inspiration, 
and the ordinary exercise of his natural understanding, is 
without example in the history of human enthusiasm. liis 
morality is everywhere calm, pure, and rational ; adapted to 
the condition, the activity, and the business of social life and 
of its various relations ; free from the over-scrupulousness 
and austerities of superstition, and from what was more per- 
haps to he apprehended, the abstractions of quietism and the 
soarings and extravagances of fanaticism. His judgment 
concerning a hesitating conscience ; his opinion of the moral 
indifierency of many actions, yet of the prudence and even 
the duty of compliance, where non-compliance would produce 
evil effects upon the minds of the persons who observed it, is 
as correct and just as the most liberal and enlightened mor- 
alist could form at this day. The accuracy of modern ethics 
has found nothing to amend in these determinations. 

What Lord Lyttelton has remarked of the preference 
ascribed by St. Paul to inward rectitude of principle above 
every other religious accomplishment, is very material to our 
present purpose. “ In his first epistle to the Corinthians, 
chap. 13 : 1-3, St. Paul has these words: Though I s.^ealc 
with the tongues of men and of angeU, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cyni- 
bal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and under- 
stand -all mysteries, and all knowledge; and though 1 
have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and 
have* not charity, I am nothing. And though I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body 
to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 
Is this the language of enthusiasm ? Did ever enthusiast 
prefer that universal benevolence which comprehendeth all 
moral virtues, and which, as appeareth by the following 
verses, is meant by charity here? did ever enthusiast, I say, 
prefer that benevolence,” which, we may add, is attainable 
by every man, “to faith and to miracles, to those religious 
• 48^ 
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opinions which he had embraced, and to those supernatural 
graces and gifts which he imagined he had acquired ; nay, 
even to the merit of martyrdom ? Is it not the genius of 
enthusiasm to set moral virtues infinitely below the merit 
of faith ; and of all moral virtues to value that least which 
IS most particularly enforced by St. Paul — a spirit of candor, 
moderation, and peace ? Certainly, neither the temper noi 
the opinions of a man subject to fanatic delusions are to be 
found in this passage.” Lord Lyttelton’s Considerations on 
the Conversion, etc. 

I see no reason, therefore, to question the integrity of his 
understanding. To call him a visionary because he ap- 
pealed to visions, or an enthusiast because be pretended to 
inspiration, is to take the whole question for granted. It is to 
>.ake for granted that no such visions or inspirations existed ; 
at least, it is to assume, contrary to his own assertions, that 

had no other proofs than these to offer of his mission, os 
fif the truth of his relations. 

One thing I allow, that his letters everywhere discovei 
great zeal and earnestness in the cause in which he was 
engaged ; that is to say, he was convinced of the truth of 
what he taught ; he was deeply impressed, but not more so 
than the occasion merited, with a sense of its importance. 
This produces a corresponding animation and solicitude in 
■■^he exercise of his ministry. But -would not these consider- 
ations, supposing them to he well founded, have holden the 
same place, and produced the same effect in a mind the 
strongest and the most sedate ? 

YL These letters are decisive as to the suflerings of the 
author; also as to the distressed state of the Christian 
church, and the dangers which attended the preaching ol 
the gospel. 

“ Whereof I Paul am made a minister ; who now re- 
joice in my sufierings for you, and fill up that which is 
behind of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh, for his body’s 
sake; which is the church.” Col. 1 : 23, 24. 
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“ If ill tlii& life only we have hope in Christ, we are of 
all men most miserable.” 1 Cor. 15 : 19. 

“ Why stand we in jeopardy every hour? I protest by 
your rejoicing which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord, I die 
daily. If after the manner of men I have fought with beasts 
at Ephesus, what advantageth it me, if the dead rise not ?” 

1 Cor. 15 ; 30-32. 

“If children, then heirs: heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
• with Christ : if so be that we suffer with him, that we may 
be also glorified together. For I reckon that the sufierings 
of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory wdiich shall be revealed in us.” Horn. 8 : 17, IS. 

“ Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? shall 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or naked- 
ness, or peril, or sword ? As it is written, For tby sake we 
arc killed all the day long ; we are accounted as sheep for 
the slaughter.” Horn. S : 35, 36. 

“E-ejoicing ill hope ; 'palient in tribulation; continuing 
instant in prayer.” Eom. 12 : 12. 

“ Now^ concerning virgins, I have no commanclmeiit of 
the Lord : yet I give my judgment as one that hath obtained 
mercy of the Lord to be faithful. I suppose, therefore, that 
this is good fo7' the jn-esent distress; I say, that it is good 
for a man so to he.” 1 Cor. 7 : 25, 26. 

“For unto you it is given in the behalf of Christ, not 
only to believe on him, but also to suffer for his sake ; hav- 
ing the same conflict which ye saw in me, and now hear to 
be in me.” PliiL 1 : 29, 30. 

“God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the wwld is crucified unto me, 
5.nd I unto the world.” “From henceforth let no man 
trouble me, for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.” Gal. 6 : 14, 17. 

“Ye became foliov/ers of us, and of the Lord, having 
received the word in much affliction, with joy of tha Hcly 
Ghost.” 1 Thess. 1:6, 
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“ We ourselves glory in you in the churches of God, foi 
your patience and faith in all your persecutions and tribula- 
tions that ye endure.” 2 Thess. 1:4. 

We may seem to have accumulated texts unnecessarily , 
but besides that the point which they are brought to prove 
is of great importance, there is this also to be remarked in 
every one of the passages cited, that the allusion is drawn 
from the writer by the argument or the occasion— that the 
notice which is taken of his sufferings, and of the sulTering 
condition of Christianity, is perfectly incidental, and is dic- 
tated hy no design of stating the facts themselves. Indeed, 
they are not stated at all : they may rather be said to be 
assumed. This is a distinction upon which we have relied 
a good deal in former parts of this treatise ; and where the 
writer’s information cannot be doubted, it always, in my opin 
ion, adds greatly to the value and credit of the testimony. 

K any reader require from the apostle inore direct and 
explicit assertions of the same thing, he will receive full 
satisfaction in the following quotations : 

“Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool,) I am 
more ; in labors more abundant, in stripes above measure, 
in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews five 
times received I forty stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten 
with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a 
night and a day I have been in the deep ; in journeyings 
often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by 
mine own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in 
perils among false brethren; in weariness and painfulness: 
in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and' nakedness.” 2 Cor. 11 : 23-27, 

Can it be necessary to add more? “I think that God 
hath set forth us the apostles last, as it were appointed to 
death ; for we are made a spectacle unto the -world, and to 
angels, and to men. Even unto this present hour v^e both 
hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and ar£^ buffeted, and have 
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no certain dwelling-place ; and labor, working with our own 
hands. Being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, wo suffer 
it * being defamed, we entreat : we are made as the filth of 
the world, and are the offscouriiig of all things unto this day.’’ 
1 Oor. 4 : 9-13. I subjoin this passage to the former, because 
it extends to the other apostles of Christianity much of that 
which St. Paul declared concerning himself. 

In the following quotations, the reference to the author’s 
sujfferings is accompanied wdth a specification of time and 
place, and with an appeal for the truth of what he declares 
to the know'ledge of the persons whom he addresses : “ Even 
after that we had suOered before, and w'ere shamefully en- 
treated, as ye knoio, at FJiilij>pi, avc were hold in our God 
to speak unto you the gospel of God with much contention.” 
1 Thess. 2 : 2. 

“But tho 2 c hast fully knoion my doctrine, manner of 
life, purpose, faith, long-suffering, pc?:secutions, afllictioiis, 
which came unto me at Antioch^ at Iconium, at Lystm ; 
what persecutions I endured : hut out of them all the Lord 
delivered me.” 2 Tim. 3 : 10, 11. 

I apprehend that to this point, as far as the testimony of 
St. Paul is credited, the evidence from his letters is complete, 
and full. It appears under every form in which it could 
appear, by occasional allusions and by direct assertions,, by 
general declarations and by specific examples. 

Yll. St. Paul in these letters asserts, in positive and un- 
equivocal terms, bis performance of miracles strictly and 
properly so called. 

“He therefore that ministeretli to you the Spirit, and 
worketh miracles, evepyuv dwafieig^ among you, - doeth he it by 
the works of the law% or by the hearing of faith ?” Gal. 3 : 5. 

“ For I will not dare to speak of any of those things which 
Christ hath not wrought by me,^' to make the Gentiles obe- 

That is, “I will speak of nothing but what Christ hath wrought: 
by mef or, as Grotius interprets it “Christ hath wrought so great 
things by me, that I will not dare to sa-y what he hath not wrought 
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dient, by word and deed, tlirougii miglity signs and wonders, 
h' dvvOfLsc GTiiidLdv Kai repamv, by the power of the Spsirit of God ; 
so that from Jerusalem, and round about unto lilyriciim, I 
have fully preached the gospel of Christ.” Horn, lo : 18, 19, 

“Truly the signs of an apostle were WToiight among you 
ii. all patience, in signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds,” 

jr.?juuoig cai repaGt kol dvvafiem.^ 2 Cor. 12:12. 

These words, signs, w^onders, and mighty deeds, xiii 

ripara, icia dwaptsig^ are the specidc appropriate terms through-* 
out the ]N[e^v Testament, employed wliea public sensible 
miracles are intended to be expressed. This will appear by 
consulting, among other places, the texts referred to in the 
note;! a-ud it cannot be shown that they are ever employed 
to express any thing else. 

Secondly, these words not only denote miraedes as op 
posed to natural effects, but they denote visible, and what 
may be called external miracles, as distinguished, 

First, from inspiration. If St. Paul had meant to refe 
only to secret illuminations of his understanding, or secret in 
fluences upon his will or aflections, he could not, with truth, 
have represented them as “ signs and wonders ‘ivrought bj 

* To these may be added the following indirect allusions, which— 
though if they had stood alone, that is, without plainer texts in the 
same writings, they might have been accounted dubious: yet, when 
considered in conjunction with the passages already cited—can hardly 
receive any other interpretation than that which we give them. 

“My speech and my preaching was not with enticing words oi 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power: that 
your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power oi 
God.” 1 Cor. 2 : 4, 5. • 

“The gospel, wdiereof I was made a minister, according to the gift 
cf the grace of God given unto me by the elTectual working of hia 
power.” Ephes. 3 : 6, 7. 

“ Eor he that wrought effectually in Peter to the apostleship of the cir- 
aiuncision, the same was mighty in me toward the Gentiles.” G al. 2 : 8. 

“Eor our gospel came not unto you in word only, but also in power, 
and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance.” 1 Thess. 1:5, 

tMarkl6:20; Luke23:S; John2 : 1 1-23 , 3 : 2 ; 4:48-54: n;49- 
Act8 2:23i 4:3; 5:12; §:8; 7:16; 14:3; 1.3:12; Heb.2:4. 
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Mm,’’ of “ signs and wonders and mighty deeds wrought 
them.” 

Secondly, from visions. These would not by any means 
satisfy the force of the terms, “ signs, wonders, and mighty 
deeds still less coiiM they be said to he ^^ivrought by him,” 
pi “wrought among them;” nor are these terms and ex- 
pressions anywhere applied to visions. When our author 
alludes to the supernatural communications which he had 
received, either by vision or otherwise, he uses expressions 
suited to the nature of the subject, but very diderent from the 
words which we have quoted. He calls them revelations, but 
never sign s, w^onders, or mighty deeds. “ I will come,” says he, 
“to visions and revelations of the Lord ;” and then proceeds 
to describe a particular instance, and afterwards adds, “Lest 
I should be exalted above measure through the abundance of 
the revelations, there was given me a thorn in the flesh.” 

Upon the whole, the matter admits of no softening qual- 
ification, or ambiguity ^vhatever. If St. Paul did not work 
actual, sensible, public miracles, he has knowingly, in these 
letters, borne his testimony to a falsehood. I need not add, 
that, in two also of the quotations, he has advanced his 
assertion in the face of those persons among whom he de- 
clares the miracles to have been wrought. 

Let it be remembered, that the Acts of the Apostles de 
scribed various particular 'miracles wrought by St. Paul 
which in their nature answer to the terms and expressions 
which we have seen to be used by St. Paul himself. 

Here, then, we have a man of liberal attainments, and 
ill other points, of sound judgment, who had addicted his life 
to the service of the gospel. We see him, in the prosecution 
of his purpose, travelling from country to country, enduring 
every species of hardship, encountering every extremity of 
danger, assaulted by the populace, punished by the magis- 
trates, scourged,* beat, stoned, left for dead ; expecting, 
wherever he came, a renewal of the same treatment and 
the same dangers, yet, when driven from one city, preaching 
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ill the next ; spending liis whole time in the employment 
sacrificing to it his pleasures, his ease, his safety ; persisting 
ill this course to old age, unaltered by the experience of per- 
verseness, ingratitude, prejudice, desertion; unsubdued by 
anxiety, want, labor, persecutions ; unwearied by long con- 
finement, undismayed by the prospect of death. Such was. 
St. Paul. We have his letters in our hands ; we have also 
a history purporting to be written by one of his fellow-trav- 
ellers, and appearing, by a comparison with these letters, 
certainly to- have been written by some person well ac-. 
quainted with the transactions of his life. Ph*om the letters, 
as well as from the history, we gather not only the accoimt 
which we have stated of him, but that he was one out of 
many who acted and sufiered in the same manner ; and that 
of those who did so, several had been the companions of 
Christ’s ministry, the ocular witnesses, or pretending to be 
such, of his miracles, and of his resurrection. We moreover 
find this same person referring in his letters to his super- 
natural conversion, the particulars and accompanying cir- 
cumstances of which are related in the history, and which 
accompanying circumstances, if all or any of' them be true, 
render it impossible to have been a delusion. We also find 
him positively, and in appropriate terms, asserting that he 
nimself worked miracles, strictly and properly so called, iii 
support of the mission which he executed ; the history 
meanwhile recording various passages of his ministry, which 
come up to the extent of this assertion. The question is, 
whether falsehood Wcis ever attested by evidence like this. 
Falsehoods, we know, have found their way into report;®, 
into tradition, into hooks ; but is an example to be met wiib, 
of a man voluntarily undertaking a life of waul and pain, ol 
incessant fatigue, of continual peril ; submitting to the loss 
of his home and country, to stripes and stoning, to tedious im- 
prisonment, and the constant expectation ©f a violent death, 
for the sake of carrying about a story of what was false, and 
of what, if false, he must have known to be so 
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We ourselves glory in yon in the cliurclies of Grod, foi 
your patience and faith in all your persecutions and tribula- 
tions that ye endure.” 2 Thess. 1 : 4. 

We may seem to have accumulated texts unnecessarily , 
but besides that the point v^^hich they are brought to prove 
is of great importance, there is this also to be remarked in 
every one of the passages cited, that the allusion is drawn 
. from the writer by the ax'gument or the occasion — that the 
notice which is taken of his sufferings, and of the suffering 
condition of Christianity, is perfectly incidental, and is dic- 
tated by no design of stating the facts themselves. Indeed, 
they are not stated at ail: they may rather be said to be 
assumed. This is a distinction upon which we have relied 
a good deal in former parts of this treatise ; and where the 
writer’s information cannot be doubted, it always, in my opin 
ion, adds greatly to the value and credit of the testimony. 

If any reader require from the apostle more direct and 
explicit assertions of the same thing, he will receive full 
satisfaction in the following quotations : 

Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool,) I am 
more ; in labors more abundant, in stripes above measure, 
in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews five 
times received I forty stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten 
with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a 
night and a day I have been in the deep ; in journeyings 
often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by 
mine own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in 
perils among ffiise brethren ; in weariness and painfulness : 
in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and- nakedness.” 2 Cor. 11 : 23-27. 

Can it be necessary to add more ? “I think that G-od 
hath set forth us the apostles last, as it were appoinied to 
death; for we are made a spectacle unto the world, and to 
angels, and to men. Even unto this present hour we both 
hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and ar^ buffeted, and have 
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no certain dwelling-place ; and labor, working with our own 
hands. Being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, 'wo suiTer 
it • being defamed, we entreat : we are made as the filth of 
the world, and are the ofTscouring of all things unto this day.'* 
1 Oor, 4 : 9-13. I subjoin this passage to the former, because 
it extends to the other apostles of Christianity much of that 
which St. Paul declared concerning himself. 

Ill the following quotations, the reference to the author*s 
suderings is accompanied with a specification of time and 
place, and with an appeal for the truth of what he declares 
to the knowledge of the persons whom he addresses: “Even 
after that we had suflercd before, and were shamefully en- 
treated, as ye know, at Fhili2:)2^ii we were bold in our God 
to speak unto you the gospel of God with much contention.** 
1 Thess. 2 : 2. 

“But thou hast fully knoivn my doctrine, manner of 
life, purpose, faith, long-suffering, persecutions, afflictions, 
which came unto me at Antioch^ at Iconium^ at Lystm ; 
what persecutions I endured : but out of them all the Lord 
delivered me.” 2 Tim. 3 : ID, 11. 

I apprehend that to this point, as far as the testimony of 
St. Paul is credited, the evidence from, his letters is complete 
and full. It appears under every form in which it could 
appear, by occasional allusions and by direct assertions,- by 
general declarations and by specific examples. 

YIL St. Paul in these letters asserts, in positive and un- 
equivocal terms, his performance of miracles strictly and 
properly so called. 

“He therefore that ministereth to you the Spirit, and 
worketh miracles, evepyov dwufieig, among you, doeth he it by 
the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith ?’* Gal. 3 : 5. 

“ For I will not dare to speak of any of those things which 
Christ hath not wrought by me,^ to make the Gentiles obe- 

^ That is, “I will speak of nothing but what Christ hath wrought 
by jwe/’’ or, as G-rotius interprets it, ‘‘Christ hath wrought so great 
things by me, that I will not dare to say what he hath not wrought 
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dient, by word and deed, through mighty signs and wonders, 
iv dvpc/fiec GTjfjLEiQV Kat TepaTOiVj by the power of the bpirit of God J 
so that from Jerusalem, and round about unto lllyricum, I 
have fully preached the gospel of Christ.” Eom. 15 : 18, 19* 
** Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among you 
k all patience, in signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds,” 
Kai ripaai /cat dwufieai.’^ 2 Cor. 12:12, 

These words, signs, wonders, and mighty deeds, aT^pLsca, kqi 
repara, Kat, (hvapetc, are the specific appropriate terms through- 
out the New Testament, employed when public sensible 
miracles are intended to he expressed. This will appear by 
consulting, among other places, the texts referred to in the 
note ;t and it cannot be shown that they are ever employed 
to express any thing else. 

Secondly, these words not only denote miracles as op 
posed to natural effects, but they denote visible, and wha^ 
may be called external miracles, as distinguished, 

First, from inspiration. If St. Paul had meant to refe 
only to secret illuminations of his understanding, or secret in 
finances upon his will or aflections, he could not, with truth 
have represented them as “ signs and -wonders %vr ought bj 

* To these may be added the following indirect allusions, which — 
though if they had stood alone, that is, without plainer texts in the 
same writings, they might have been accounted dubious; yet, when 
considered in conjunction with the passages already cited — can hardly 
receive any other interpretation than that wliich we give them. 

^‘My speech and my preaching was not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power: that 
your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power ol 
G-od.” 1 Cor. 2:4,5. 

‘‘The gospel, whereof I was made a minister, according to the gift 
cf the grace of God given unto me by the effectual working of hia 
power.” Ephes. 3 ; 6, 7. 

‘‘ Tor he that wrought effectually in Peter to the apostleship of the cir- 
Oi;uncision, the same was mighty in me toward the Gentiles.” G ai. 2 : 8. 

‘‘Tor our gospel came not unto you in word only, but also in power, 
and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance.” 1 Thess. 1 : 5. 

tMarkl6:20; Luke23:8; John2 : 11-23, 3 ; 2; 4:48-54: 11:49; 
Auts2:22; 4:3; 5:12; 6:8; 7:16; 14:3; 15:12; Heb. 2:4. 
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him/’ of “signs and wonders and mighty deeds wrought 
among them.” 

Secondly, from visions. These would not by any means 
satisfy the force of the terms, “ signs, wonders, and mighty 
deeds still less couM they be said to be ''^ivrought by him,” 
or “wrought among them;” nor are these terms and ex- 
pressions anywhere ai^plied to visions. When our author 
alludes to the supernatural communications which he had 
received, either by vision or otherwise, he uses expressions 
suited to the nature of the subject, but very different from the 
words which we have quoted. He calls them revelations, but 
never sign s, wonders, or mighty deeds. “ I will come,’ ’ says he, 
“to visions and revelations of the Lord and then proceeds 
to describe a particular instance, and afterwards adds, “Lest 
I should be exalted above measure through the abundance of 
the revelations, there was given me a thorn in the flesh.” 



Upon the whole, the matter admits of no softening qual- 
ification, or ambiguity whatever. If St. Paul did not work 
actual, sensible, public miracles, he has knowingly, in these 
letters, borne his testimony to a falsehood. I need not add, 
that, in two also of the quotations, he has advanced his 
assertion in the face of those persons among whom he de- 
clares the miracles to have been wrought. 

Let it be remembered, that the Acts of the Apostles de 
scribed various particular ‘miracles wu'ought by St, Paul 
which in their nature answer to the terms and expressions 
which we have seen to he used by St. Paul himself. 

Here, then, we have a man of liberal attainments, and 
in other points, of sound judgment, who had addicted his life 
to the service of the gospel. We see him, in the prosecution 
of his purpose, travelling from country to country, enduring 
every species of hardship, encountering every extremity of 
danger, assaulted by the populace, punished by the magis- 
trates, scourged,# beat, stoned, left for dead; expecting, 
wherever he came, a renewal of the same treatment and 
the same dangers, yet, when driven from one city, preaching 
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ill the next ; spending his whole time in the employment 
sacrificing to it his pleasures, his ease, his safety ; persisting 
in this course to old age, unaltered by the experience of per- 
verseness, ingratitude, prejudice, desertion ; unsubdued by 
anxiety, want, labor, persecutions ; unwearied by long con- 
finement, undismayed by the prospect of death. Such wag. 
St, Paul. We have his letters in our hands ; we have also 
a history purporting to be written by one of his fellow-trav- 
ellers, and appearing, by a comparison with these letters, 
certainly to- have been written by some person well ac-. 
quaiiited with the transactions of his life. From the letters, 
as well as from the history, we gather not only the account 
which we have stated of him, but that he was one out of 
many who acted and suffered in the same manner ; and that 
of those who did so, several had been the companions of 
Christ’s ministry, the ocular witnesses, or pretending to be 
such, of his miracles, and of his resurrection. We moreover 
find this same person referring in his letters to his super- 
natural conversion, the particulars and accompanying cir- 
cumstances of which are related in the history, and wdiich 
accompanying circumstances, if ail or any of them be true, 
render it impossible to have been a delusion. We also find 
him positively, and in appropriate terms, asserting that ha 
niniseif worked miracles, strictly and properly so called, in 
support of the mission which he executed; the history 
meanwhile recording various passages of his ministry, which 
come up to the extent of this assertion. The question is, 
whether falsehood was ever attested by evidence like this. 
Falsehoods, we know, have found their way into reporffg, 
inio tradition, into books ; but is an example to be met with, 
of a man voluntarily undertaking a life of want and pain, of 
incessant fatigue, of continual peril ; submitting to the loss 
of his home and country, to stripes and stoning, to tedious im- 
prisonment, and the constant expectation ®f a violent death, 
for the sake of carrying about a story of what was false, and 
of what, if false, he must have known to he so 


